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et Indi iabont the midale of the seventh century, mentions 


. : Tndia was divided into nine large kingdoms and 
x ‘that Mtinigens or the three Kalingas comprised Andhra, 
Danakakatya, and Kalinga. ‘The capital of the first at this period 
‘was probably Warangal. In a. p. 973-74 the Chalukya dy nasty 
b as restored and continued till a. p. 1161-62, when the 
< Kalachuryas sucscedel Their sway, however, was tei short 


















passed into the possession of the Hoysalas and 
8; the latter, who established themselves at Deogir (see 
ad) subsequently obtaining possession of the great 

it. The Yadavas were the last great Hindu rulers of 
eat the Vizyanagar kingdom, which was founded half a 
after the advent of the Mahomedans, haying never 
[much sway in the Dekhan proper. 


THE MAHOMEDAN PERIOD, 


first Mahomedan expedition was followed 
territories north and south of Daulatabad, 
Jwas sent against Guzerat in 1297, and 1 


























capture of the Rajah’s zenana and much plunder, | 
this expedition s eunuch named Malik Kafur, who w : 
slave of a Guzerat merchant, was taken prisoner. 
return of the forces to Delhi, Malik Kafur came into 1 
possession of the King, He rose high in Alau-d-Din’s 
and soon became his chief commander, much to the 
of the nobles. After his master’s death, in 1316, he seized th i 
throne, but was assassinated after a brief reign of : 
days. In 1308 an expedition was sent against 
which, however, proved unsuccessful. According to Fi 
King did not receive news of its failure until six y 
wards. The King “had been induced to send it | 
unexplored route from Bengal in consequence of 
of the Rajah of Orissa, who had become jealous o 
of his neighbour's power.” In 1306 the 
Deogir rebelled, and refused to pay tribute. An 

the command of Malik Kafur was de idl 
through Malwa and Kandesh, The Rajah ra 
and taken to Delhi, but was pardoned 
kingdom. A second expedition was-sent 
1309, under the command of Nall 


aes Oey.” 


on ate the same , oentiecdtar was sent 

Balla Rajah of Dwarma Samudra in the Karnatik. 
ade prisoner and his capital plundered. The - 

I relate that the hie legate to Delhi 


ls of gold, several boxes of jewels and ae and tw sib 
ousand horses.” Dwarma Samudra is situated about 100 miles 
rth-west of Seringapatam, where its ruins may still be seen, 

0 There is a story to the effect that one of Alan-d-Din’s 
daughters fell in love with the Ballala Rajah from the reports 
of valour, and threatened to destroy herself unless married 
im, Eventually his sword was sent as his representative, and 

» that the Princess was formally wedded and then joined the 


They lived happily for ten years, after which he was 


rior cast e to put her away. This circumstance is said to 


aa the ed Mahomedan cea to his mates 


ar = Cea, casera to 
his abse ie Se who had “married a 


4 
we 
Ae 


Were: salsa of his reign in relation to the Dele) are Hs: endea 


" 
=) 


ns had reigned at sie for Pewee: of one Hades , a 7 


- thirty years. 


The Mahomedan power had now become firmly oxtail 
_ throughout the northern portion of the Dekhan, and the ie 
Kutbu-d-Din, who had succeeded to the throne a moni after the | 
death of his father and the assassination of Malik Kafur, who had 
attempted to usurp it, before leaving Deogir, whither he had led 
an expedition against Harpala, appointed governors and revenue 
collectors for the different districts of the Dekhan. A thirds 
expedition was despatched against Warangal in 1318, under the bi 
command of Khusru Khan, but it appears to have accomplished Be 
nothing, In 1321 the first of the Tughlak Sultans, who had 
succeeded to the throne at Delhi after the murder of Kuthu-d- 
Din by Khassim Khan and the execution of the latter, sent an wh 
expedition against Warangal. The command was given to ~ 
_ Ulugh Khan, his son, The expedition was a failure and returned 


to Deogir. The king, however, sent reinforcements to his son, 


and Warangal and its ruler were captured. In 1825 wae 
Tughlak succeeded to the throne. The Mahomedans had now 
conde piece of the whole an the central , 


ee anti sh mas name of which he dangles to > Dana 





: mmary of the rule of the Bahmanis is given in the descriptinl 3 
Culbarga and Bidar, which were their capitals. 

¥ ction of Warangal in 1321 (it was not finally reduced 

_by the Bahmani King Ahmed Shah Wali, but its 


o3 ® : ene ithe Dingbhinds, i which was des ed to become 
wat 5 


the last greatHTindu State of the S South, was founded, Annagundi, 
which is situated on the opposite bank of the river in the 


a 


Nizam’ $3 dominions, was a suburb of the great capital, and the 


aatidle giving a description of it also contains a brief account 

Details of the 
conflicts between its rulers and the Bahmani kings are given 

int the articles 0 on Kulbarga and Bidar, ss Aaa alluded to. 


of the past and present condition of Vizyanagar. 


iB governors es dis great Bahahient provi wey 


independence ; at the time of his hives his x 


q 


wig 


s = hae of Berar was estan ig the pepe ‘ 
<= 


‘ul-Mulk, in 1482. Yusaf Adil Khan established the Adil 
dynasty at Bijapur in 1489; Ahmed Nizam Shah declared - 


be 
“fe Bet his independence and established himself at Ahmednagar about 4 


‘ “ Golkonda by Kutubu-l-Mulk in 1512. 


the same period ; his dynasty is knowa as the Nizam Shahi, 


and fourthly the Kutub Shabi dynasty was established at 
The governor of ‘the 
Golkonda dependencies had been virtually independent since a 
the death of Mahomed Shah Bahmani in 1482, but he did not un 
assume the title of royalty until the year mentioned above, a 
The last Bahmani campaign in 1477 had established garrisons 
at Rajahmundri on the sea coast in the north, and the country as ay 
far south as the Krishna had been subdued. When the division 
of the kingdom took place, Golkonda comprised the country along 
the left bank of the Krishna as far as its junction with the Bhima, : 
and then stretched in an irregular line to the hills to the south- 
west. The Raichur Doab was attached to Bijapur, which oie i 
annexed the western provinces. The northern} provinces, includ: — 
ing the famous stronghold of Daulatabad, fell to the Nizam a Shahis 
of Ahmedriigar, who also annexed Berar in 1572. An account 
ofthe Golkonda dynasty down to the date of its final: subju 


yy the Emperor Aurungzeb in 1687 is given in the Golko 


article. The historical descriptions of Aurangabad, Daulat 
Bidar, Det: and ons pliers of interest in the : 








‘the rapid. decline of the Mogul power in this part of 


‘rented with the Mahyrsting was followed by a civil war between 
a a sons for the possession of the kingdom. A battle was 
fought in the vicinity of Agra between Azim Shah and Shah 


_ Shah Alum, who had assumed the title of Bahadur Shah, wrote 
_ to his younger brother Prince Kam Baksh, who was Governor 
of the Suba of Bijapur, offering to add the Suba of Haidara- 
is bad to his Governorship and to relinquish all claims for tribute, 
; rovided the coins were struck and the Khutba read in the 
ame of the new Emperor. To this offer, the Mahomedan 
"historians say, Prince Kam Baksh sent a refusal and prepared 
to contest the kingdom with the Emperor. The brothers met 
What eight. ot ten miles from Eats Bahadur - 


owers iti 
ss he 





| by jetepany & fis how. incomplete it was is peas: 


Alum, which resulted in the defeat and death of the former. 


he Ei ore who i aac to have been actonted by. a 
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fighting until. he gave the peat ‘The latter i 
= orders was disobeyed, and in the fight which ¢ ar 2d 
Baksh and both his sons were wounded and. made pri son ae 
The father and one son died the same night in the Eimperoe's 










camp: ; 
n Haidarabad was placed under a Subadar, who was fice 
; hai of the whole of i Dekhan. Reade Shula 













wo 


by 3 5 titan Shah. 
was killed in a pee near Agra between his forces and i. of 


He wage for eleven months only, and. 


to create Kalich Khan, Subadar of the Dekhan, with the 
of Nizamu-l-Mulk Bahadur, Fateh Jung. 


THE DYNASTY OF THE NIZAM. 


_ Before proceeding to describe the rule of the aint w 
was established some years subsequently by the oble: 
pS cos it will be —— to give mee yf 




















adar of Ajuiere. In 1670 he ‘was sais ¥ to the Subaship = 
and he subsequently ‘served with distinction at the 
f Bijapur. In 1674 he went on a pilgrimage to Mecca, 

if basi after his return the title of Chin Kalich Khan was conferred 
328 Tn 1681 he became Chief Minister of the Emperor Be | 
Aurungzeb, and next year he accompanied Prince Azim to the 
ewe and was made Subadar of Zafrabad. He took part in ee 
_ the siege of Golkonda under the Emperor in 1687, and received 
his death wound while gallantly leading a charge against the | 
enemy. His tomb is at Asafnagar (see description of Haidarabad 












“Shobabued-Din. procured and a0 | 


f which bl troops to ae the siege = ‘ 









He was succeeded in si honours and emoluments by Mir 4 
a al me Ghaziu-d-Din Khan, Firoz Sung The latter 






fs the doxt, the pang wrote jolie saying sts 


come ee Sint bot oe it would affect him 


+ took part ina campaign against the Pathans, wi as hi 






unable to agree with the commander of the expedition, — 

; ured. to Delhi, where he received a Court appointment. | 
gueb’s son, Prince Mahomed Akbar, rebelled and ‘ 
jiputs in 1680, Shahabo-d-Din was with the army 









ye ' an 


¢ The eS AM the 1c artillery for service ae ‘ 


and w rote a letter to iia sov, Prince Bedar _ 


oe “eed that alt’ ene his hee was double that 


Fe ciiant: Bee ‘Naik, the Beydar 


a, who eae but ia next year the ye a 


d Se bicsg at, Sine iP semi the eagle : 


ced him. He’ and his son joined ‘Prince Azam at 
Par, , but left him Levees immediatly in ease: 


evailed over His. enemy. ‘ik —_— of 
ee and a 80° genie and pas spoken ‘has 


favorite, and w is predicted his pe greatness gave ti the 


title of Cin Kalich Khan. In 1697 he was’ despatchpd with ™ 


or” expedition ageion some raked at Nagy se iol in 6 


a | > her ae Beydar stronghold. He took possession of shill 
-gommanded the fort, although the Beydars offered m much 
: icon His horse was killed under him, and “the En Emper : 
- by way of recogniti on of his services sent hima valuable Arab, 

ani las saddle embroidéred with meaty and other precious wo 


_ tomes as ce sword and other iar and, eu re: > him is, 


ay as eau 








great retirement until after the death of the Emperor 
Shah j in 1711. Pig Khan says that after his ie p f 


. he sent for Kalich Khan, and itis him’ toa 
_ position ofimportance near his person. The Emperor, however, 
‘80 displeased all the great nobles of his Court by his partiality 
for low-born people that most of them left him or were’in secret 


alliance, with Farukhsiyar. After the battle already alluded 


to, in which Jehandar Shah was killed, Farukhsiyar be- 
- came king, and, as already stated, one of his first acts was to 


appoint Kalich Khan, Subadar of the Dekhan, with the title of 


Nizamu-l-Mutk Bahadur Fateh Jang. In 1714 Nizamu-l-Mulk, 
is he will in future be styled, fought an engagement with the 
_ Mahrattas at Paithan. Inthe same yearhe went towards 


=e Pe Jalna for the purpose of chastising the Mahrattas who had 
_ been ‘giving trouble in the districts, and returned to’ 


bad after having fought two or three successful 
ts with ‘them, rapes after his return to Aurang- 


. : Bt 
gained the throne, and Nizamu-l- 


promotion if he would assist him 

that the Emperor was not sincere in. 
conferred the Vazirship, which had been 
alow-born favourite, He accordingly r 

the course of events. Next year ‘the I 

was blinded and imprisoned by the Saiyads oat 
assassinated. ‘The grandson of Bahadur Shah 
on the throne. His reign lasted for dix 

after his accession Nizamu-l-Mulk was 


the alas and they now aia a aoe ee ‘Aur 
the throne. He psa: the title of. 


-afier his arrival there he comménced 


able body of troops, The mother of 





es or go to “Aeialeeeaaeale aw: a 
. in Ali Khan beg Delhi. ie ee 


ne 


was joined by some of aut ial of ‘the: “Aeteated ee 
together with their men,’ Mubariz Khan, the Sul adar o! ‘of Haidar ar- 


\ vs me noe also yah isi him with six or seven thousand herse 








is an ee \ 
mained at Li 


lL. 


: rs 
d ' 
, 
c rer Li 
. ran Gl 
’ } 
| Nal 








y When he asl Pacis Persia. If the Emperor Muhamood ; leave of absence in the name of hunting, 
" Shah were now to help the ruler of Persia in repelling the the excuse of needing change of air, he wen 
domination of the Afyhans, it would be recorded in history as wt the capital to the side of ‘thie Ganges. 
a lasting honour to the house of Timur. The Emperor said, 9 alae his health. eres, 
a Whom have Igot to send onsuch a service? Nizamnu-l- a ies engaged, bad news arrived of the 
cause 
oe Syl voriied, Any one of your enterprising officers whom you ed by the Mahrattas and other insurgents in 
aud Malwa, the first of these two provinces being 
‘might send on this service would carry out your orders ; or if 
* ~ name of Nizamu-!-Mulk himself, and the other in — 
~ it'should please you to name me for the duty, I would strive» 


: his son, Ghaziu-d-Din Khan Bahadar, This bee 
heart and soul to accomplish it,’ and he added some more talked) Nizam-l-Mulk having Walia aan 
professions of his loyalty and devotion. “a 


“ When the Emperor consulted with other nobles of his Court ‘¢ ' provinces, 


‘ : a Before he arrived at Ujjain, the M 
on this subject, a party of them perverted thé good opinion . his approach, and taking warning depar 
~ which the Emperor entertained of Nizamu-l-Mulk, and set him 7 Narbada towards the Dekhan. The other 
against his wise andexcellent Minister. The etiquette of the a a stop to their outrages. 
Court and the discipline of the State had fallen entirely away 7 4 “Nizamu-l-Mulk followed them to the aaa i 
from the proper dignified standard of royalty, and Nizamu-l- 4 but when he heard that they had crossed the. N 
‘Maik desired that orders should be issued to restore it to a F z up the pursuit and fell back to the pargana of § 
suitable style. This greatly irritated the courtiers, and day by : in Malwa, intending to return to Court after” 
ey made statements about Nizamu-l-Mulk which were — ™ the affairs of that province, While he 
opposed to his thoughts, and by envious, malicious a ii important intelligence came from the D 
they poisoned the mind of the Emperor against his a _ Nazim of as Sats of te two 
They put such injurious designs into, the 
Emperor against Nizamu-l-Mulk (vn 
1 to save his honour, he at the * 


es reigh, pons few 








ul-Mulk faithfally. He now gave out that he had been @ 
Subadar of the whole Dekhan, and leaving Haidarabad, 


“Phe letters which Nizamn-l-Mulk received from Court *; 


informed him that his son’ Ghaziu-d-Din, whom he had left as ‘his 
deputy in the office of Vazir, had been removed, that Itamada-d-, 


ci 


“which cannot be committed to writing, he proceeded from a 


Malwa towards the Dekhan, which country indeed was the 


conquest of that illustrious general and his ancestors 


“At theend of the month of Ramazan he arrived at Aurangabad, x 2 


"He repeatedly wrote to Mubariz Khan, but the answers which 


“he received were proud and haughty, and made no profession a 
- of giving up his designs. Nizamn-l-Mulk was very calm and : 
- forgiving. He again sent several admonitory letters, reminding 3 

Mubariz Khan of old obligations, and he waited at Aurangabad 


o 20S 


Mb, 


two months to see what time would bring f@rth. But the 3 


gel.had laid his hands upon Mubariz Khan, and 


n wag joined by Bahadur Khan, brother 0 
by others with ‘considerable bodies of 


Jorge mimbers of infantry, and his ~ 


‘This was a great injurft to the 


wis 


Paula Kamra-d-Din Khan had been appointed Vazir, and i 


ong 


that bribery had increased. For these reasons and for others “” 


wee country, and encouraged the restless M fF 


Zil-kada, Nizamu-l-Mulk marched out o 
encamped by the tank of Jaswant, near the 
wrote letters to Mubariz, to prevent a war and 


being Subadar of the Dekhan, and -temoodtaaitians 
no avail. Mubariz took counsel with his adherents. 
he proposed to make a rapid march and 

on ‘Nizamu-l-Mulk. Then he proposed: to. 
opponents’ flanks, and by a rapid march in ano’ 

throw himself into Aurangabsd, and malo himself 
city. This plan he endeavoured to carry out. 
Moharam, a battle was fought near the town of 


received, Shouts of vigtory then rose hig 
army. Nizamu-l-Malk next day provided 











of 


; d, ‘had A coe 4 
(Go tkonda neat the: city with his. property and goods, and that he — 
had ‘set th fortin order. After a short stay at Aurangabad, : 


ullkemarched to Haidarabad, and by grant of jaghi 


nd other favours, induced Ki hwaja Ahmed to give up the keys of 4 


fortress. Nizamu-l- Maulk had never moved a hair’s breadth in 
iprentrihe ipeetst dynasty, hearse in a his Rea ie 


dy directions to adil the country, repress ‘ths ene 


“aime the rebels, sie cherish abe pansie. eae the a tS 


Se ofthe whole of the Dekhan ons ine ae sa of 


— Sera, which was formed by Aurungzeb after the conquest of. a 


da. From this period the dynasty was practically in- 


pendent, In 1727 bus Rao mached to Jalna, but on hearing — E ; 


a 
In 1729, having sent a force against Mohan Sing, 4 


dei of Hirawli, Niz yale tis mpi as far as a strong 


Beate 


witli them, commenced a campaign against the sm oops 
‘Malwa, The Mahrattas were so far successful that in 1773 


a 
Baji Rao, with a large force, after “eluding the armies: 


against him and marching directly upon Delhi at te 
forty sniles a day, pitched his camp near the oa bane In 
2% ~ month of June in the same year Nizamu-l-Mulk, yie >t 
‘af ae. promises made . tly Emperor in Bie: 
him to come to the Court,” rea u Delhi. ‘The Mo 

* wan dhreatened with cana by the Mahratia 

hastened to meet the Mogul forces directed into the 
— Niamu- -I-Mullk in his endeavours to restore the i 


Sy 


tunes of the” —, . bata ois fae 








: return with his army and inflict artes 
“disobedient, After the evacuation of Delhi by the 
hosts, Nizamu-l-Mulk (who had been compelled to é 
thirty lakhs of rupees and a number of valuable jewels” and 7 
elephants to make up the Persian indemnity) returned to his 
Government in the Dekhan, and had not resided there’ for any 
abtee length of time before he became embroiled in a fresh 
ee, with Baji Rao and his Mahrattas, The latter com- 
plained that the Mogul treaty under which they were to. receive _ 


coeieedd, Desieed Baji: Rao, pA the ale i 
-of the Mabratia army, anil moved in 


a large sum as tribute had not been satisfactorily performed, ; a 


| and an invasion of the Nizam’s 8 provinces was <a 
comp Hed to y bes ‘nied de Godavari ; but after. pres: ‘| 


A 


e auprs tired of the + Naprabiaable ™s 


oo. hich so ‘itil his partizans shui ofthe 
H diet the bost terms they pout Nizamu-l-Mfu 








for a ‘short dime in’ the fortress of ‘Kandahar near 
Nandair’ ‘In 1743 Nizamu-l-Mulk left Haidarabad, at the 
head of a large army for the Karnatik. He returned. the next: 
: year, ‘haying restored tranquillity by means of a fresh agreement 
with the Mahrattas. Orme, the historian of Southern India, tells. 


the following amusing story apropos of this expedition :— Every 
Governor ofa Fort and every Commander of a District -had s 
assumed the title of Nawab. One day after having received’ — 


the homage of several of these little lords, the Nizame said ad 
he had seen no less than eighteen Nawabs in the Karnatik, 
whereas he had always imagined that there was but one in all. 


OF His H1GHNESS ‘Tip NIZA 


‘tomb'of Syd Burhanudin, ~ NizarimeleM 
_ Aurangabad Syudu-l-Nissa Begim, the daughter 


fatnily at Kulbarga, By her he had two sons, Gha: 

and Nasir Jung; and two. daughters, Padshah _ 

Mohsina Begum. He had also four other ‘sons by othe 

as follows :~Mir Syud Mahomed Amiru-l-Malik Salabut Jung, — 
Asaf Jah IT., Mir Nizam Ali Khan Bahadur Asad Jun; 


Mahomed Sharif Basalat Jung, and sei I 
poke ’ 


the Southern provinces. He turned to his guards, and ordered | 
‘them to scourge the first person who for the future should in | 


Narbada, a message dispensing with his attendance was 


his presence assume the title of Nawab.” Large additions, it him. One year after his succession to the Nizamat, Ni 


including the fort of Trichinopoly, were made to his dominions 


* by this payeditins, He -<e to Anmmbpenad. in ves wit 


~ ‘Abdaliftinvaded Scdetian, but. was- accents by shi Mogu 
troops under Abe Bixapesis's son, In the battle nits w 


‘was called upon to suppress a rebellion created by his m 
who had obtained the assistance of a body of French 
under M. d’Auteuil, consisting of 400 Europe 
disciplined sepoys, This is the first occasion in 

men appear to have been engaged in the affairs of 

State, where they were subsequently destined to a 

able influence. Nasir Jung’s deputy in the 


‘Din, marched to meet the invaders, and 
slain in the actateae which ensued. 








r i aoe, were sent tae to Poodhhaeg te Dupe i 
were ee Very wr after ‘this Duplete 


oa Macaulay, “was but the beginning of | 


ing some months of fighting, nu 


fo Nisam,’ ands in the pebians ssid followed, iad ‘Pe ced 
of pale the sess ay 


was valued at £2,000,000 and the sonal at half a ‘nities q 
‘The French allies of the new Nizam were handsomely 


rewarded. . Muzaffar Jung, escorted by a considerable body of — 


French troops under the command of M. Bussy, left Pondi- 

; chery i in January,1751, While marching through the territory 
Ne of Kadapah towards the end of the same month, some of the 
soldiers of the army created a disturbance and plundered ree 


inhabitants ® of a village. The Nawab without waiting for an 


' explanation, attacked the Nizam’s rear guard, Mugaffar Jung, 


exasperated by his behaviour, ordered his forces to attack the ~ 
Kadapah troops. The latter were routed, and while pursui 
them the Nizam outstripped the rest of his forces, and was 


: _ surrounded and slain before the French troops could come ates 
his assistance. On the advice of M. Bussy, Salabut Jung, hice Rs; 


eldest of Nasir Jung’s three brothers, was proclaimed Ni 
- Onhis arrival at Haidarabad Salabut Jung distributed han 
postond ontin the officers of the Pout hetielinay ‘Aber 


ni Aung, “Ghosind- Din —— ‘the: 


ape: and had cision 








ees 


"1752. | Orme says :—** The entry into Aurangabad was. more 
‘splendid and magnificent than that which had been made 
. at Golkonda, and the city merited the preference, being, uext to 
Delhi, the most populous and wealthy in the Mogul’s dominions. 
Tts inhabitants when the Suba is there are computed at a 
‘million and a half souls. The French had a convenient quarter 
assigned them, to which M. Bussy obliged the troops to confine 
themselves lest the disparity of manners should create broils 
and tumults which might end fatally.” Ghaziu-d-Din had made 
an alliance with the Peishwa, in accordance with the tetms\ Of 
which Balaji Rao advanced towards’ Aurangabad with a consi- 
derable army. A truce was, however, concluded, and the 
Peishwa returned to his own tertitories. After suppressing 


Poona, he again took the field on behalf of his ally Ghaziu-d- 
in, The Mabrattas, however, were unable to make any | 
"impression upon the disciplined troops of M. Bussy, who had 
accompanied Salabut Jung to the neighbourhood of Ahmednagar, 
where several engagements were fought. The Mahrattas 
‘ r usual tactics of surrounding the Mogul army with 

, pet the i artillety more than sufliced to 


ete The army reached Aurangabad on the 18th Dina . 


» +Dinset out for the Dekhan to pes He with i 


Peishwa. He, -however, died shortly after si 
Aurangabad, 

In the beginning of 1753, while the Hite ie 
were at Kulbarga, M. Bussy became seriously At 
medical advice proceeded to Masulipatam for a cl 
leaving the Acetioh troops with the Nizam, who she he 


~~ qand of the army, was not unnaturally pets at re 


und influence. which M. Bussy had acquired in t 

the present Nizam. Seizing upon Bussy’s absence asa | 
able opportunity to overthrow his influence, the Dewan sn 
ed that as the pay of the French forces was in e 
should be sent-to some districts at a distance from 1 

to collect their revenues, and out of the money so 
themselves and remit the balance to the treasury. 
officers, not suspecting the designs of the Der 


districts assigned to them. The Dewan 


Nizam to set out for euaecenraag and: 








“ML. Basey, he, stn still i nilecing from the sickness which 
' had compelled him toseek achange, at once set out for Haidarabad, 


sending an order in advance for his troops to assemble and. 3 4 
~ awaithis arrival, He marched from the capital to Aurangabad 
te ‘ae October, arriving in the vicinity of the latter place on the — 


‘| 28rd November 1753, After some days spent in negotiations 
@ reconciliation was agreed upon, and the manner in which it 
4% was carried out is thus described by Orme :— The French 
army advanced, and about eight miles from Aurangabad they 
were met by Syad Lashkar Khan, accompanied by twenty-one 
other lords of distinction, all riding in the same line on their 


elephants attended by their respective guards and retinues, al 
“surrounded by a great number of spectators. When near, thy 


elephant of Syad Lashkar Khan bowed first, on which all the 
other lords dismounted likewise, as did M. Bussy, who 

embraced first Syad Lashkar Khan and then the other lords. 
ied then mounted again, aed proceeded in military order 


i “great number of Sieciah in a tent vitched at some distance 


i from this interview. He embraced M. Bussy at the entrance — we 


xe tent, and was saluted by the French artillery. When 


| gold rupees, ie which Salabut Jung arose 
; holding M. Busey by the hand, si 


OF pas HIGHNESS THE 


as did all the lords. The procession was 
and immense, consisting of a gfeat army, all 
most of the inhabitants of one of the frst cities ee: 


and repeated discharges of cannon. As soon as the © Oc 
ranged, Salabut Jung made presents to M. Bussy of the 


then dismissed the assembly. M. Bussy then 5 

the house of Syad Lashkar Khan, who confirmed. 

to executing the terms which he had insisted upon. 

that the provinces of Mustaphanagar, Elore, Ra 

Chicacole should be given for the support of the 

and that the patents should be delivered in three days 5 th 
sums ‘eae Jaffar Ali Khan, at shaking eae | 


to settle oaks sdininfetration of them, should be m 
the Soubah’s treasury, in case Jaflar li Khaw bi 
delay or evade the payment of them ; that 
should, as before the separation, have the guar 
person ; that he should not interfere in any m n 
of the province of Arcot ; and that all other 
should be conducted with the 





$4 “These acquisitions added to Masulipatam, and the proen ‘ 
of Kondavir made the French masters of the sea coast of 
Coromandel and Orissa, in an unjnterrupted line of 600 miles 

; from Modapilli to the Pagoda of Jaganath. The revenues 
of the four provinces were computed at Rs. 3,100,000 : of 

 Kondavir at Rs. 680,000, and the dependencies of Masulipatam 
_ Were so much improved that they produced Rs, 507,000—~in all 
Rs. 4,287,000, equal to more than 535,000 pounds sterling ; 

_ all these rents, excepting those of Masulipataim and its 
dependencies,.which seemed already to have been carried to the — 
height, might be greatly improved, so that the territories 

"tendered the French masters of the greatest dominion, both it 
. extent and value, that had ever been possessed in Hindostan by: 


Europeans, not excepting the Portuguese when at the height E a 


+ of their prosperity.” 


In 1755 hostilities commenced between the French and a 


—— tin Europe. A British force under Colonel Forie’ 
compelled the French to retire from the Northern Circars, 
= Ses ; 
and Salabut Jung, whose territory was threatened with invasion, 
to a treaty with the English, by which he ceded the 
am and some of the surrounding country. 


=) 


‘Navaz Khan, the Dewan, while the Nizam 


1 in the aes of —— 


the troops under, him, oui of rope 
5,000 sepoys, marched straight to the aptly ¢ 
on the banks of the river at a distance of 
Haidarabad. Refusing a summons to * gurrender’ q 
Commander of the Nizam’s Cavalry, who had f 


the Char Minar and the gardens which then surrou 
the arrival of the Nizam with the rest of the a 


Jeft. him in large numbers ; by the time he was re 
middle of August they had almost entirely ab 
Intelligence of Bussy’s position had reached Poi ich 
Masgulipatam, and troops were imatediately despatched ti 
relief. As the relieving force neared Haidar, 
vigorously attacked, and the officer who comman 

to Bussy that he could not advance.’ Bussy 

the officer, to. advance at once, and at the — 

ue own tent to be ‘pitched Nene abe 


length on mite 15th of August there 
position, and overtures were at once 


On the 20th, Bussy was publicly rei 
je Chae ae ot 





of his life and Fists, and foreboding the pale fate to : 


which he should be exposed by his departure.” 
over the Government of his provinces to M. de Conflans, with 
Whom he left a small body of troops. His lieutenant was 
defeated and compelled to surrender to the British under 
Colonel Forde next year. After Conflans’ defeat and 
“surrender, the Nizam concluded a Treaty with ‘the British, by 
which he renounced the French alliance and engaged nof to 
-_ employ them in’his dominions in future. 


_ dakhs of rupees a year. In the meantime the Nizam’s brother Ali 


a 
Nei 


Bussy made 


wy 


He also ceded Masuli- 4 
patam and a large tract of country yielding a revenue of four = 


Khan had marched from Aurangabad to Haidarabad at the head 


of a considerable body of troops. On the conclusion of the treaty, 4 
the Nizam tried to induce Colonel Forde to accompany him to ~ 


d with some of the English forces. Heeven offered him | A i: 


ish officer refused, and the Nizam, dimlsen a 
eturned to his Spas where a reconcile 


i. 


<gik 


tid the place without a sensei a 
_ without preparation or equipment, but with a 
and from thence to Darur, Salabut Jung and Niza: 
accompanied by a small force of seven or eight thou 
were moving towards Udgir, when they were surrounded | 
main body of the Mahratta army, and compelled to en 
Treaty by which they agreed to. surrender to the Pel 
Forts of Daulatabad, Sewneree, Assirghur, and Bijapur. 
nagar was also given up to them; and the districts of ] 
a portion of Bidar and the whole of Aurangabad, } 


commenced to concentrate a large army in the 
of Aurangabad, ‘The Mahrattas, however, 


agreeing to surrender twenty-seven Jakhs 
repeal revenue of Aurangabad and 


a had by this time. 
































= the hs vad ofa atastis army, poe waste the weil 
“A “coun 7 en route. The Mahrattas were able to make sca 4 
stance to ‘is coe _ army under Ragunathy 


sai “to storm the city of TA jae were repulsed with some 
loss. ‘The Nizam encamped ashort distance from Poona, which, 


: “Anrangabad the Mahrattas marched on the Nizam's capital, — 
~ Haidarabad. Here also they were unsuccessful in their endeavours 
to ‘effect | anything of importance, as it was a walled city upon 

a 4 were unable to pak any ai eee with their onli 


quarters from the Bas After the aie and ee 
- destruction o of Poona, Nizam Ali and his ‘troops set out on thei 
return towards ‘Aurangabad closely followed by the Mshrattay 


of ope a ‘to desert the Nizam. hia pie ; 
plished when the forces were ng r 


+ he allowed his army to plunder ; after which houses not ransomed 
4 pe 
ot were tori down or burned. After their unsuccessful attempt om © 


Be 


= 


jmtire Janoji, on pretence of not receiving money to pay 
troops, quitted the Dewan and encamped at a distance, ‘This 
movement was the signal to Ragunath Rao; who made a ‘oa 


ie “march, attacked the Nizam’s troops, and, after a sanguinary 


conflict, finally routed them.” All attempts made by a 
to aid the troops on the other side of the river were unsuccess-_ 


ful. His wx was pica: useless, es - ee 


remaining ee ie to see what the resu It was likely. to 
the Nizam with ’ remnant of his ; ony matched to Aurangab 


Vetoned the Goan a low days after the ‘Mh and made 
sovond cs SN ee by 








Campbell In the next yeat he made preparations for a fresh Bs 


attack, but the Madras Government despatched - envoy, 
‘General Cailliaud, to Haidarabad to treat for peace. Underthe 
ots of the Treaty which was concluded on the 12th November 
1766, it was agreed. that the Company marl pay ss annual 
tribute of seven lakhs of rupees for the districts, which were to 
‘ie remain in their possession, with the exception of Gantur, which 
had been assigned to the: Nizam’s younger brother, Basalut 
> Jung, asajagir. This district was to remain in his possession 
during his lifetime, and on his death it was to revert to the 


whenever” required.” To ic clause the origin a the 
y Foree may be eet 





_ between the Peishwa and the Nizam, and the tot 


. rent the district to the Company, and the latter p 


‘it. An Envoy Mr, Holland, of the Madras hae 


three years afterwards, but the Nizam ref 


yi! not restored to the British ti 


























, wsistance the Company agreed to pay. Q 
“et seven lakhs of rupees. A further payment of 
ofrupees annually for a period of six years begin 
January 1768 was to secure the possession of the ) 
Circars to the Company. Towards the close of 1773 
recommenced between Nizam Ali Khan and the J 
Several engagements were fought in the vicinity of Bidar), 
peace was at length concluded by the cession of y 
arevenue of 12 lakhs by the Nizam, Visits were ¢ 


quently restored the ceded territory. ‘ 7 
In 1779, the Nizam’s younger brother, Basalut 3 

an attack from Haidar Ali, entered into negotiations wi 

English for the defence of his province of Gantur, 


any attempt which Haidar Ali might make to eaing 
sent,to Haidarabad to communicate the nature o 
to the Nizam. The Haidarabad Court, how 
agreement, and under instructions,from the 6 
the district was restored. ‘The death of B 


district in accordance with the term of 





of Gantur and zallect its revenues, and apply th 
ligt dation of the Company’s debt. The Resident’s 
an to have been approved of, as Beyond a formal and viend 


intimation to His Highness that the Gantur Cirear had lapsed to 


them by the death of Basalut Jung, no, further representatic 
were made at the time. The following is the letter addressed to 
His eis by se eres nas the Gangour of Madras, ont 


that has subsisted between Your Highness and the Compan, 
- You will therefore hear with satisfaction, and I have therefo: 


_ circumstances which improve the favourable prospect of out” 


_ as. ens Highness. i sae: tataivedl assurances | from 
L 


Nas eisityese, very soon after my accession to this Governmen 
that the power and arms of the Company were solely 10 [ 

y directed to the establishment of peace and maintenanee of 
os iia a face, and these are feisiraesar: in whit 


BF anata in future as well for that sum as for the further ebay 
which will become in future due in consequence of the possession. 
of the fifth Cirear, which, under the terms of the Treaty, reverts to 
the Company. It is likely peace will soon take place, after which 
Haidar Ali, the disturber of the peace of Hindustan, will take me 


wae 2 ; further hope’ of assistance from France in the proseeution lie’ i 


‘ee 
iS 


ae 


unjust and ambitious designs. 


“Your Highness will then enjoy 


your own rights undisturbed, and receiving your just demands 


from the Company for the five Circars, Your Highness and the 
Company will continue for ever in the exercise of sincere 
In 1786,Tipu 
Sultan demanded the cession of the province of Bijapur from 
the Nizam. The latter applied to the Company to render him 


friendship and mutual services to each other.’ 


_ the assistance which he considered had been stipulated far xd ae 


“under the existing Treaties, but failing to obtain it he entered 
into an alliance with the Mahrattas. Peace, however, was 
concluded between the belligerents after a short campaign. 
In 1787 Lord Cornwallis became Governor-Genéral with in- 
structions to arrange about the transfer of the Gantur Circar, which 
5 Was ‘still held by Nizam Ali Khan. Shortly after his arrival i 
a oti net Creme allis addressed the Court of Director 








ast us which we could not easily make good. wr 
d of the Gantur Gircar from the Nizam in the hour 
1 tress when being attacked by Tipu, would not only 
“ungenerous, but would undoubtedly hurt His Highness ine 
; erie for a peace. with Tipu. We have il 
sre Highness assistance, aie we can ig ay 


ca the Nizam’s forces which marched to the British head- 
quarters in. Mysore. When peace was concluded in February 
1792, His Highness received some accessions to his dominions, 
; ___ In the same year a dispute took place about the succession to the 7 io Ramaigcay 
ve afl battalions of sepoys oe two pieces of atta R Nee _ Nawabship of Karnul, and the payment, of the peshkash or 
manned by Europeans into the Dekhan, which is the only salvo n ss a 


tribute from that province, which at the period nena to hed. 
against a positive engagement under the 6th article of the : i an area of 8,000 square miles and a population including a quarter 
‘Treaty of 1768.” In July 1788 Captain Kennaway arrived. te ofa million. The ruling family were Afghans, and as insubor 


Haidarabad on‘a mission in connection with the restoration of fe + dinate as people of that race. generally are a troachanpae 
‘the Circar, which was handed over to the Company in ae oe. stnurder of Nasin Jung by « Nawab of Kamul/ias ee pa 
Be ates eran: there esa Miecy visas “ah is ____ recorded. Although the Nawabs were distinctly feudatories of the 
bake. y oars: R soi - Nizam’s they yielded no obedience» except under pressure. n 
; made up, a balance of a aie fe nine lakhs of rupees die an vy RY “Haidar Ali overran and conquered their territe will: ak 
“Bis Highness alter allowing the peshkash as a. set off against ‘ee tribute to him for ona otha it and ap oo to T 
Hy the revenue of the Gantur Circar for the six years during which — Be “who lekmnat i tharatenacdicg eal a ae pote 

ait had been in the possession of the Haidarabad Government. ee | Bi 


3 , ee “twenty years ; but he would-have made it over tothe Nizam in 
In 1789-war broke out between Tipu and the English, An 74 1792, Glin hed te suedees ane iy Bente 


j Nizam wished to get it as an hereditary claim, 
atom lost the peshkash, a Tong « corres 
ae ford Comwalls ‘urged the Nizam ¢ 


nsive and defensive alliance was concluded next year between 
h the latter naa 7 pe prpsihe Yams of itpelnes pase rin 









(Ali Jah) will remove into camp, when by the 
God, taking him into my charge, and measuring 





















” But Ali Jah, unable to face his father, put an A | 
Ba his éxistence by poison before they reached the capital. 4 | 
oy Papeete withdrawal of the British force already noticed, | 





Hichness st once began to entewfuk an inc “ase? num- 
French officers. The principal Frenchman at, taidarabad . 
at the time was M. Raymond, who had ‘copmanded a 
; 01 isciplined troops in the disastrous affair sel it ? 
; ‘Mahrattas at Khardla. On his return to ’ the eapial in | 
5, M. Raymond visited the Nizam and took considerable. 
pains to impress him with an idea of the irresistible power of 
wake French. The Resident, Captain Kirkpatrick, viewed | 
‘proceedings with some distrust, especially when it 
ed that Raymond’s forces, which had suffered consider- 
y*inthe late engagement w: . the Mahrattas, wére to be 
d‘o the extent of 3,000.4ién, and that the Nizam was 
togrant extensive aghirs to their commander. He 
‘and some mocifications of the Nizam’s intentions 





‘inflenee at the Court notwithstanding the 
f the Resident. After Raymond’s 




































OF HIS HIGHNESS THE NIZAWS | 
one commanded by the Frenchman 
‘Finglass, for some time Quartermaster in the 


ment of Dragoons. The corps of Boyd and Fi 
taken into the service at the recommendation of the 





Boyd’s corps, which consisted of 1,800 men, en 
passed into the service of the Mahrattas. Finglass’s | 
which consisted of only one battalion of 800 men, rer 
in the service of His Highness after the disbandn 
the French in 1798. Raymond's corps, which 

have been first entertained about 1790, amounte I 
to 1,500 men. At the battle of Khardla in 1795 its 

amounted to 11,000 men. Raymond, by whom it wa 
was formerly an officer belonging to the corps of 
Lally. The force, in addition to infantry, comp 
train of thirty guns and ‘a squadron of native « 
artillery was thanned chiefly by Europeans and 
‘many of them English deserters. His pri 
M. Perron, a native of Alsace. He is 





| in inducing French and ‘Baglish deserters 
- Ton 1796 the panes ston mnie ill, and 


it of Swearing ‘by the head of M. Raymond,’ whom. 

arded as the first of men, his only objection to him being 
belonged to a nation who had murdered their King 
eee.” M. Raymond died at Haidarabed’ on the 25th 


oh ihe arrival of the Earl of Mornington in India as 
: ‘Governor-General in 1798, the Resident was ordered ‘to enter . 

Into negotiations with His Highness with the view to the 

nent of the French troops, and on the Ist September 

same year a new Treaty was signed, under which it 

is arranged that the British Subsidiary Force with the 

i should be largely increased’; that the Government would 

guarantee the Haidarabad dominions from external 

and that the French troops should be disbanded, 


ee eee ae ree 


being deported to Europe. Captian (afterwards oi 


a ctaegat Assistant Resident at 


ope Mpon him devolved the task of assisting | 
oan ‘the French troops Kaye (“Life of | 
















Rpeoronatled by European officers, Under 
of great ability and ‘address, who had o 


European officers had rendered essential 8 
harassed employer, who then saw in the f 
force an element of safety which at the time he eould 
nowhere else. So the French force had increased | im 
numbers and efficiency. Assignments of territory. ad be 
made for its payment. Foundries were es 


were manufactured. Admirably disciplined — 
Raymond's levies went out to battle with 
revolutionary France floating above them and the cap 
engraved on their buttons.” Shortly before 3 m 


to Calcutta. Malcolm, who was in Madras at 
several letters to the Governor, Lord Hobart, 
expediency of disarming the French troops, bi 
-without ‘an intelligent leader. At ag 
Malcolm was paced to an to Ha 
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g with Colonel Stephenson in the Peishwa’s restora- 
\ General Wellesley, onapproaching Poona, made a march 
1 les in 82 hours and reached that city with his cavalry 
20th April. Colonel Stephenson in the meantime arrived 
| Parenda at Gardan on the Bhima. General Wellesley’s 
act in advancing so rapidly was to save the city of Pooua, 
which, it was supposed, Amrut Rao intended to burn ; but he 
had retired many hours before the arrival of the British troops. 
 Holkar was already on his retreat to Malwa, but intelligence 

haying reached Colonel Stephenson that he had levied a contri. 
< bution on Aurangabad and plundered some of the Nizam’s 
‘ villages, that officer advanced towards the Godavari for the 
- protection of the country. After negotiations had fviled 


assault, and pushed on to Aurangabad. He joined forces with 
Stephenson in the neighbourhood of Jalna, where a 

pecampeign Was arranged on the 21st Septemker. On the 
of September, the forces separated Colonel Stephenson, 
by the western and General Wellesley by the eastern 
next day was fought the memorable battle of Assaye, 
shortly afterwards by the victory of Argaum. These 
on crushed the Mahrattas and secured the 

rvitories, P 


ie 


ing directed to march towards Poona for the purpose: 


General Wellesley marched on Ahmednagar, which he took by 




















"offering to march into the 
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pr been in confinement at Masts 
Khardla, obtained much influence with the , 
taptivity, and it. is a proof of his PSS. 
Hegotiator that before his return and connee Bis 
which took place in July 1797, he had obtained " eat 
of the territory ceded by the Nizam after the battle, 
abandonment of the claim for chauth on Bidar, the re : 
the fort of Daulatabad, and the extinction of pat 
claims on the part of the Mahrattas on the a is 
krores of the three which had been agreed on, Azima-l- 
did not long survive the master he had served 3 
in May 1804, and the Nizam then, at the meee re‘ 
British Resident, appointed Mir Alam to succeed 
in 1805 desired to replace that able statesman by Rajah. 
. Ram, who endeavoured to undermine the ‘alliance 
teitieh, The Subsidiary Force, however, expelled the : 
and chased him out of the Nizam’s dominions, 
took refuge with Holkar, whom he persuaded 
Nizam» was dissatisfied with the Britis liance 
be willing to join in a confederacy for 
of the British power in Western 
Mahipat Ram’s story proferred his 


head of a considerable army to as 























y was to the British Government. 

with his own hand indignantly declining his proposed 
and naming Mahipat Ram as a traitor whom he had 
: from his dominions. 
with his death by the hands of the assassin. 
2 Mir Alam’s death in 1808 the Governor-General desired 
at Shamsu-l-Umara should be made Minister. The N izam, 
however, appointed Munirn-l-Mulk, the son-in-law of Mir 
~ Alam, to be Dewan, and Rajah Chandu Lal to-be Peshkar, In 
, sir’ ©. Metcalfe, then Resident at Haidarabad, concluded a 
Treaty with the Nizam, which released him from the obligation 
of paying chauth, to the right of levying which the Englishanay 
be said to have succeeded by their overthrow of the Peishwa, 
‘His te - quia Jah died x a 1829, at ethee 







ings used, while the Governor-General spoke as 
“the well wisher.” His Highness put an end 
no of European superintendence of the districts, 


ion troubles began anew. 


and in 1839 a Wahabi conspiracy was. 
. over many parts of India, and — 


He wrote to 


Mahipat Ram subsequently met - 


1838, Colonel Fraser succeeded Coton 





















Court of iste was assembled in Jur 
till April 1840, when it pronounced 
Mubarizu-d-Daula, brother of the late Niz 
and others, were organizing the Wahuabis, or "§ 
throughout India against the British and the Nizam’ 
Mubarizu-d-Daula was imprisoned in the fort of G 
he subsequently died. On the 6th of September 1843, 
Chandu Lal resigned the post of Dewan or Minister. er's 
abortive changes Suraju-l-Mulk, the grandson of Mir. 
appointed to succeed him, The new Minister 
favourite with the Nizam, and he was surrounded with 
which but for the support of the Resident, a 
would perhaps have overwhelmed him, 
In the Mcharam of 1847 serious disturbances b 


. ofa Darogah (a Shia) in the service of H. H. 

' Nasiru-d-Daula abused some Sunnis, by whom he » 
tothe Kotwal, who after cautioning him allowed 

On the 7th of Moharam two Sunnis were ari i 

abusive language to the Shias ; the same night 

were posted in different parts of the city 
pas the next day the Pe against bicines 







| AND DISORIPEIVE SKB. 


aaty CVEL} prospect of a serious disturbance. The Shias, who 

- wore greatly outnumbered, remained in their houses or sought 
concealment, many leaving the city altogether. The Darogah 
of the Mecer Masjid, who was a Shia, was assassinated, The 
next day a slave of a person of distinction, named Mirza Abbas, 



























‘was pursued by some Sunnis, with whom he had quarrelled, 
Two of the 
They, however, effected 


inside his master’s house. Sunnis were attacked 
‘and wounded by the house servants. 
their escape and ran’ towards the Mecca Masjid. The sight of 
two of their sect desperately wounded and covered with blood 
greatly excited the Sunnis assembled at the Masjid. A large 
body of them attacked the house of Mirza Abbas, killing him 
and his servants and looting. his property. Several other Shia 

_ dwelling houses in the neighbourhood were also looted. This 
“ontbreak was the signal for all the scoundrels in the city to 
begin, and for the next two or three days houses were looted 
and burned and their owners assassinated if they attempted to 
resist. Immediate measures were taken to check the anarchy 
in the city. The Nizam sent a message to the Sunni elders 


disperse. This they refused to do unless four concessions 
they proposed were granted to them. The substance 
the concessions was, that the Shias through whose ill 
iour the riots had commenced, 





in the Masjid and its vicinity, an there was 


ae a ea 


ho still remained in the Mecca Masjid, ordering them to — 


should be given up — 
Kozi for tial; that the Shia Kotwal of the city 








| 













“He succeeded also to a renewalof his former dangers, 
jn March 1852, was manag by nai in ae ee a 























the Nizam ae to make the concessions, and the pe = 
the Mecca Masjid then dispersed. In order to conciliate the 
Sunnis toa still greater degree, certain Shia processions were — 
prohibited during the Moharam. Between forty and fifty People f: 
lost their lives during these riots, 
In the same year the life ofthe Minister, Suraju-l-Mulk, was 
threatened by mutinous soldiery, from whom he was rescued * 
by the exertions of the Resident ; but the latter was unable to . 
overcome the discontent of the Nizam, who removed Suraju-l- ; 
Mulk, and appointed, first, Amjadu-l-Mulk, and then Shamsu-l- 
Umara, his near relative, to the office of Minister. Butafter 
an administratioi of only five months Shamsu- 1-Umara 
resigned, having given rise to general discontent by excessive 
use of authority, declaring that it was impossible to control 
the extravagance of the inmates of the Palace. This was 
in May 1849, and after a stormy interval of ‘two years, 
Suraju-l-Mulk was reinstated as Minister in June 18 





Oitingent mkt in liquidation of is intersat 

debt. Under the new Treaty the Contingent was 

£ 5,000 foot, 2,000 horse, and four field batteries, Other 

; the families of Apa Deshai,. Mahipat Ram, and ‘certain 
rattas were also to be paid from the revenue of these 
districts, and any surplus was to be made over to His 
_ The districts thus made over were the Berar Pain 


and the border districts thence toShorapur and the Raichur « 


 Doab. This Treaty was concluded on the 21st of May 1853, and 
-and sealed by the Nizam on the 18th of June following. 
the 27th of May Suraju-l-Mulk died, and the Nizam : 

ed his nephew, Nawab Salar Jung, to succeed him. 


ap- 


1857, at the age of 66. His death was greatly 
* he was most humane and was remarkable for his 





a On the 0th of December 1856, the Resident, Mr. Bushby, 
died Bolaram near Haidarabad, and Major Davidson was ap- 
d his successor. Mr. Bushby had succeedéd Colonel Low 



















OF HIS RIGHNESS TRE NIZAM'S D 
was considerably over six feet in height, and 
bodily strength. His Highness’s eldest son, A 
was at once placed on the masnad by Nawabe 
Jung and Shamsu-l-Umara. The formal installation, 
took ee a few ah street is thus aes 


seated on an oe, to proceed to the Palace. 
attended by great masses of soldiers, chiefly ie 
the court nobles. A buffalo was sacrificed across his path j 
he entered the chief gate of the Palace.” (It will be reme 
that asimifar ceremony was observed at Cairo, a short time: 
when the Khedive entered the Palace gates after the oc 
of the city by British troops.) After the arrival of © 
Davidson, the Resident, His Highness was led to 
masnad by the Nawabs Salar, Jung and Shamsu-l-U 
who each held one of his hands. The Resident then addre: 


were slaughtered in the aoe 

His Highness Afzulu-d-Danla ascended the 
critical period. The Sepoy Revolt which com 
Tndia in 1857 naturally affected Haidarabad. 








d Minister, Salar Jung. He had been in office for — 


years only, bat from the very beginning had exhibited such 
honesty of purpose that the Resident placed implicit faith 
Joyalty to the British Government and his determination 
g any attempt at an ontbreak. It was known that 
was at work in the city, and that some of the more 
‘of the Nizam’s advisers were urging him to cast in his 
of with the mutineers. Happily the Minister's influence out- 
ighed these bad counsels, and the loyalty of His Highness 

i 
ot | Minister given below contains an account of the diffiewities and 
dangers he had to encounter during this perior,; together with 


t the timely intimation seat by the Minister. 
‘April 1859 a Brahmin, named Rungarao, was arrested 


ment to the Resident and all the British officers 
; celebrate the birth of a son and heir, ‘The 




























attacked by a fanatic, Colonel Hastings Fraser, ~ 
present, gives the following account of this occurrence 
returning from the Durbar, close to the room in which - 
interview had taken place, a native, said to be from Hii 
discharged a carbine and wounded one of the } 


in arm in conversation with each other. I drew my § 
threw myself before Colonel Davidson, but fortunately the as 
was intercepted by the Minister’s dependants and cu 
The Minister’s foster-brother, Mir Tahavur Ali, was 
in the foot by one of the slugs. ‘The man is said to 
only eight or ten feet distant from the Minister and 


striking down the muzzle of the blunderbuss 
being aimed. The would-be assassin, Jehangir 
well-known scoundrel, He had previously a 
Judge who dismissed a suit in which he 
ed. He was one of a party of P, 


1. 


not acknowledge, and lastly he was known to have 
to incite and assist the sawars who had — 


and wounded General Mackenzie some years previous. 

: Khan was usually clad in complete armour, and on 
ae on which he attempted the assassination he wore a 
om ‘quilted coat, which bore a good deal of slashing before 
‘was wounded, He lived for 4 month. after he was cut down 

i ike Palace, but never confessed who had instigated him to 
attempt the assassination. His Highness was greatly concerned 
eaipech a dastardly attempt should have been made almost 
this presence. The report of the blunderbuss ahd the 
of what had been attempted drew an imnense crowd 


: gaye inner court of the Palace. His Highness ordered the 

“expulsion of the crowd, and desired the Resident and the 

to return to the audience chamber. After remaining 

‘short time the Resident, accompanied by the Minister and 
d by the Nizam’s retinue, left for the Residency. 


1859 the Nizam’s uncle, Muzafarn-d- -Daula, placed a 
with whom he had a dispute, j 


in confinement, and 
to. release him when called upon to do so. Several 


babat before wiapl was masigced, 








~ General in Council further expressed to Nawab Sala 
“most cordial thanks of the Government of India for 























similar reasons were given to the value 


courage, and firmness with which he had discharged 
to the Nizam and to Hngland. Yakub Ali Khan, Ja 
Tikkapalli and Muhammad Ghans, his son, and Raja 
war Rao of Wunparti, were also rewarded for their 
On the 31st of Angust 1861, the Order of the Star of Ir 
was conferred on the Nizam, and in 1867 the } 1 
made a K.C.S.L and a Grand Commander in 1871, Th 
marks of consideration from the British Government | 
been preceded by an important modification of the 
1858. On the 2lst of December 1860, by a new 
Shorapur was restored to the Nizam, together with the 
Voab, yielding a revenue.of twenty-one lakhs, and a debt 
lakhs, held to be due by him to the British, was cancel 


left bank of the Godavari, from below the 
Savari, thirty miles above the mouth 
agreed to abolish the duty of 5 saat cent. on 

the Godavari. i 
Highness the Nizam Afzulu-d-Daula 














; fap the Resident proceeded to the Palace to instal the 
_ young Prince on the throne of his ancestors. In the interior 
court of the Palace “the Minister and other nobles met the 
Resident, who after the usual salutations passed into the Palace. 
There the Resident was met by His Highness the Nizam borne 
in the arms of one of the royal nurses, and taking the little 
| ws ag he led him ines to es, abate , eater a by 


Tie ney the Resident and his Staff left the Palace. 
s His Highness was under age a Co-Regency consisting of 
ul Jung and Nawab Shamsu-l-Umara was created. 

1876 Sir Salar Jung visited pies and met aa a most 






































OF HIS HIGHNESS THE ; 
the earlier years of his life, under the: 
Claude Clerk, C.LE., is now within a 
eighteenth year. He was to have set out on 
and Burope in April of the present year, in wwbielt 3 he 
have been accompanied by Sir Salar Jung and a 
of the Haidarabad nobility, but owing to the melancholy 
Which has deprived Haidarabad of its Prime * 
Highness’s visit has been postponed. iy 





THE NIZAMS OF HAIDARABAD. 


Tus following is a list of the Nizams of Haid: 


Mir Kawnv-p-Din Nizamv-u-Mutg Asar Jan 
Mir Anwen Kuan Nasir June (assassinated 
by the Nawab of Kadapa) ....ceseccerererrree 
Himayat Montupis Kaan Muzarrar Juxe 
(killed while marching from Pondicherry to 
his capital) .....eceseereeeeer eee eeneee Dee, 5th, 17; 
SavapaT JUNG oe 
Nizam Au Kuan Asar Jan-i-Sant.... 


{SURANDAR JAH cesses esecee cavers a ventas 
Miz FARgHUNDAR Aur ren Basapen 


-si was not three years of age when proclaimed 
‘his father, H. H. Afzulu-d-Daula, in 1869. He has 
on his eighteenth year, and will be installed, as 
great province bequeathed by his ancestors, next 


e Sa of ual an English gentleman of position 
8 ei His -— education god teach 


ip ‘pe bereavement. He was succeeded by his 
1 tain Claude Clerk, who arrived at Haidarabad in 
876. During the period between the years 1877-81 


-qilige which those charged with his training had 
ibe aoe was a hehe to make much material 


als iedtiation and einige were relied 
ty and earnestness. Considering the 
+ nm the i iad made 


younger son, Mir Saadut Ali Khan, 
Zafiar Jung, Mir Jahandar Ali, a son of ot 
Haidarabad related to the late Minister’s fam 
Gough, son of Major Gough, are now His 
fellows and join him in his sports—the services 0 
former companions, some twelve or fourteen in nur 
the most part elderly and midde-aged gentlemen, 
dispensed with shent a year ag. Suitable en 
found ©r them in various branches of His Hig 
Khas. His Highness is very fond of cricket and 
in which latter exercise he excels “He has strongly 
that taste for manly sports and exercises for h 
ancestors were noted in their you though in 
case there is but little doubt that the Jove of them 
tinue. Those who have been associated] with the y 
in educational and social affairs speak in the 
terms of his amiability and desire to 
preparation for administrative work, it 
His Highness has for some time past £p 
of the revenue, financial and ener, 
o for his use under instructions f 

aie recent Late to Raichur, 









sea th, pet atone period was a source of considers 
= Bei, +a Specially athe late Minister, is now 

‘ae nage ; ree principally to its having been 

“cs _ ee of the Purana Havaili to subject 
: >> sea ofa shied mode of life. He 
ty delicate-looking boy toa fine well- 
pany 26 though he does not promise to attain the 
powerful physique for which wl his prede 

Sors were noted. 

; it may not be out of place to mention here that a graceful 
a aa lately paid to Caytain Clerk’s valuable services by 
e ernment of India in his decoration with the Order of the 
Indian Empire. It is pees that had Sir Salar Jun 

his decoration by tite Government of India would te 
followed by some substantial recognition of his services 





















Ces- 


THE RESIDENTS. 
ist of the British Residents who have 
urt of the Nizam :— 

SuRasewvas doancunenanscvuss vsnalesvieiecscsece LETD 

Py Beet Envoy to the Court of the’ 
Pe ieated on the 16th of April. gg79. 








ee ages Janadatentii 
ry i ; 

























ay HIS HIGHNESS 
Highness Nizam Ali Khan, refused to €0 
arrangement, and Mr. Holland left after a 
Haidarabad. 2 hed 


Mr. GRANT..c.ceceneseeeee un ciravebpapeedencs 


During Mr. Grant's Residency (1782) the 
restoration of the Gantur Cirear, owing to the deat 
Jung, arose. The Resident, who declined to 
with His Highness for his retention of the Cirear, 


in 1784. ice a 
Min. JOHNSON... -s0-erseresnsconeecorstnnensncnennes 1R+ — 


On the arrival of Mr. Johnson occurs the first 
custom, which was afterwards followed by sue 
for a long period, viz., the presentation of valua 
jewellery, horses, &e., on behalf of the Company. 
after his arrival the Nizam paid him a. visit a 
valuable return presents. During Mr. 
office he was directed to press the restoration of 
the Nizam. The Resident, however, sugge e 

Government that the Nizam’s offer to 
Circars, upon terms which are m d 


chapter, should be accepted. Mr, Johnson ¥ 


1780 





: 





e+ 
























, anda ke was concluded between the Company's s 

the Nizam and the Mahrattas, 

Wrrrrr Kinxrannicx stvscersnassese L793 — 1797 

am, who was absent from his capital when Major 

ick arrived, received the new Resident in his vai : 
an interchange of presents the latter returned is 





Mahomedan rites. Theis oy Maal, b 
stood in the Residency grounds, was” 
appears to have lived upon terms of personal f 
both Nizam Ali Khan and his able Minister, Arast 






















Miser Ki 3 whom died during his tenure of office. Colonel 
k leave in ata eek sees “ompelled to proceed on was also very popular with the natives of Hai 
it : ition to his title of Hashmat Jung, His B 
Conowmt Acutunes Kirkrarrick ............ 1797 — 1805 _ is ae ces. aa si ee te 
(Hash: me A Ali Khan also bestowed upon him the name of Pe 
Pes Achilles Kirk nee) : Paivand (“affectionate son’). - pear a: 
when his broth m&pattick took charge of the Residency : Cirnies Brumann. 0.4 ecue een 1305 — 1 
a - er are on leave, and as the latter did not Captain Sydenham was the first Resident w 
lg as confirmed in the appointment. The house : part in the administrative affairs of (the State. 


: Minister, Mir Alam, who had succeeded A 

as a resid b4 

5 reside - 7 : 

es ek Up to this period it had been : most cordial support, and on the death of Mir Alam 
oe eg rom His eines the Nizam to zetiie npheld the claims i Shamsu-l-Umara to bea ¢ 


]-Mulk. Captain Sete his ¢ a) 


in consequence of the censure passed 
took in the officers’ mutiny of 1809. _ ie 


Sim Henry Russert ..... vseclnietaied 






i. treaties oe £ 
ik some: of which he received» 






















/MEBTCALME «..-.0eccscceserssiese 1820 — 1825 
: ‘Alasusine-Da ) 




















Tle held the position for a "dhol : 
Salabat Jung, and met with his death by 
the soldiers who had mutinied for their pay, 


Garap LASHRAR KWAN... .sscvesescenesnseeree nee cee 1952 
After the assassination of Rajah ‘Bagnath 


tenure of office are detailed in the chapter om 
ion. He was one of the most successful, but at the 









a inp ener cates 1a ia 


most oe. of the earlier British Residents. Salabat Jung created Saiad Lashkar Khan, hs 
ra eae 1625 — 1830 ‘ considerable administrative capacity, Dewan. 
oo 1830 — 1838 of the power and influence which the French under 
1838 — 1853 had obtained in the councils of the Nizam, and j 
...March 1853 to Sept. 1853 dismissal of Busty and his troops while the 
pee 1858 — 1856 : from Haidarabad on sick leave. Bussy, 2? 
Mr. Bushby died at ie Residency in December 1856, Aurangabad, whither the Nizam and his Mi 
a © ConoNEt DAVIDSON .......000eeesees : 1856 — 1862 and obtained a treaty from the Nizam, the 
Colonel Davidson died at the Residency on 21st June 1862. given above. Bussy agreed to support Saiad I 
; . : 1083: 5 Aaa a short time after the occurrence of these events he 
1867 —- _ieey . mental in obtaining his dismissal from the pe 


1869 — 1875 
178° ade ree 
...March 1881 to April 1882 





Swan NAwAz KHAN... cco eeeeecoee sesenettteneaee eee 


afer the dismissal of Saiad mae 


yr ane eveuee L750 — 


; omit 
aa 
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me Bien jealous of his influence with ; 


and procured his removal to Aurangabad a Ne 


, test ly to Ausa, where he filled the positions of Suba and 5 
aoa Tespectively. After Rukunu-d-Daula’s assassination in ; 


7 Whe was recalled to Haidarabad, where he became Assistan 
Rieger hea subsequently Dewan. In 1791 he one 
= i. son, Sikandar Jah, when the latter marched with the 
= am Contingent to take part in Lord Cornwallis’s 
; wx eam ‘Tipn. - Two months after the battle of Khardla 
; zimu-l-Umara was sent to Poona by Ni 
Ali Khan as a hostage for the fulfilment of the t me 
os the Mahraitas and himself, During his two yea 


rs’ capti 
Poona he lent material assistance to Baji Rao in a oe 


obtaining 
throne of the Peishwas, in return for which Baji Rao rs: 
; e 


most important clauses of the treaty of Khardla, under 
Nizam ‘Ali Khan had consented to sacrifice a very co; id 
of his dominions, ag 


reaty between — ea | 


, 


which f 
erable 


After his returt 
tm from P 
Azimu-l-Umara resumed office as ‘Minister, al 
si 


to hold it without isrration till his. death ' 
and Batt 


oe 
‘iba 

























wt = “pension ofa lakh of rupees upon the Minister. “He 
. May 1804, eight months after his master, Nizam Ali Khan, to 
whom he was greatly attached. 
Mim ALAM see essceeseseee “ 
(Seiad A Abul I Kassim.) 
“Mir Alam, who had officiated as Minister during. rere ee 
— Umare’ s captivity at Poona, and had been associated with him 
Be; - im the affairs of the Government for some years pre viously, was 
= - e. Minister on the death of that nobleman in 1804, 
a Mir ‘Alam, who was the great-grandfather of Sir Salar Sonia 
was descended from the Nuria Saiads of Shustar, in Persia, 
- famous for their widely appreciated contributions to Mussulman re 
: literature. His father, Saiad Raza, is said ‘to have been a most 
accomplished scholar, who wrote several learned commentaries. a 
be Z He came to India when quite a young man, and: resided fu 
many years at Haidarabad,” where jaghirs were bestowed po 
him by His Highness Nizam Ali Khan. Tt is related 
me hat_he used to pay a weekly visit to His Highn 
esday, and had the favor bestowed ee ‘hi 


»1804—1 808 












lala we etl for the rest of hi it 
é ir Alam received a gt cde 4 and 


ed themselves carly. After his father’s death 

a attached the young Saiad to himself, and during : 
chnson's mission to Haidarabad in 1784 Mir Alamacted 
kil between the Minister and the British Envoy. In ~ 


_Highness’s Government, being allowed a salary of Rs. 5 000° 


eee proposals. Ina ree addressed to His Highnese, 
d © rowallis aaa his pleasure at senate, ‘Mir 


er “rei = two lakhs of rupees for - travelling cape ; 


nduct thes it the xinlidi of. your . Highness's 

of him, and by confirming the sentiments I had before imbi 

Fee: his warm zeal for the prosperity of your Highness’s Gove 
ment, and of his earnest desire to cement the friendship 
between us and to promote the success of the present alliance, “) 
has afforded inexpressible satisfaction” In another place he ; 
says, “‘ Mir Alam, bating ignorance of military affairs even as if 
the natives understand them, and of sickly habits, is otherwise ri 


equal to important considerations, and considering his qualifica- 


tions altogether, and the sincere attachment I believe he 


entertains for our Government, were I called on to give my ane 


opinion of the proper person amongst the ks: of the Dar be * 
Tam noi certain I could fix on a better man.’ 
After the fall of Seringapatam in 1799, Mir Alam, who er: 


peecnesied the was s troops in the campaign was noes 


; iithscen the Nizam sent his own elephant for Mir Alam’s 


‘and ordered all the nobles of the city to proceed pada 


: . ~ gates for adistance of five of six miles to escort him ‘inside. the © 
walls with becoming magnificence. His success. made | 
e oO and shortly elias his retura be was, ‘imprisoned, 





style, but oii never ey oublahed. Mir Dent is also, 


with having written the well-known history of the 7 


n n which bn his <a, the cael l-Alam, bones 


= called it fier his title of Mir Alam, in even went — 


80 far as to put his name down as the writer of it in the preface. — 
_ Personally he was of a most amiable disposition and of most 


eens Greprenee. His health was always ees i: 


e he was Minister he ee large quantities of grain sak 


at cheap rates tothepoor. Itwashis custom to distribute 


4 


200 poor people daily from his kitchen, He received ig 


ension of Be °, 1000, a month fm a. ities 


Alam, The wedding was 5 caloteaiol? with gr gi 
S aio the Niza’ ‘ens While ar 5 


ot ‘Giieo of his seraglio, attended the fetes twice a di 
cand presented both the bride and bridegroom with jewels 


Teh. of great value. In 1799 the lady died, and five years 


paw * afterwards he wedded his deceased wife's sister, y 
aa whom he had several sons, one of bapa: as. ae ‘be ae 


ee Panticalty awe all the authority and control being 
treed in. Rajah Chandu Lal, his Deputy Minister, who after 
death in 1832 became sole administrator. ; 

wns1832 — 1848 
as date of the Rajah’s accession to power bya = : 


Ravan Cranovu Lar . 





at im the” highest branches down to” the nat minw 
e does everything himself, and the Jabour which he underge 
s almost incredible. He rises early enough to get asa R 
his religions observances by daylight. He is then attended bee 
the different officers of Government, with whom he transacts — 


as a confidential assistant. In 1806 ie 
was © 
rat business until about nine o’clock, when he goes to the palace if 


; Beans or Deputy, and Finance Minister, an appointment y 


‘has remained in the family from that period, As stated above. necessary, 
after the death of Mir Alam in 1808 the Raj F Pie antil about noon, when he takes his first meal, He then again 


peng ~ transacts: business until three in the afternoon, when he 


otherwise he continues transacting public business — 


ah became pra a 


 eally Minister. A description of the administrative condition of f er 


_ the country under Rajah Chandu Lal’ 


8 rule will be found in ¢ 
chapter on administration. : 


‘The following personal sketch 
ot My 
a cee Rajah, written by Sir Henry Russell, Resident at Hiaidara 
~ bad, in 1820, will be found interesting :— 


“Rajah Chundu Lal is of a 
middling stature, r 
of rather etiak ¢ Diitipldaiéd very thin, an a! 


The expression of his counte 
nance 
y intelligent and thoughtful. He has lost his teeth, is mt 


, and bears Sreat appearance of infirmity, In hi 
eis. unaffected and even humble. 
ion of every kind, and is not. expensi 

person, but he is profuse and 
considers to be charity, 


He is free from all osten 


indiscriminate i 
sigs is aan in ; 


~ lies down for an hour and looks over his domestic accounts. 


“e During the afternoon and evening he sits in public, and ; 2 


receives the visits of those who wait, on setae either ont 

compliment or on business. 

second meal, and afterwards examines and signs and despatches 
all the different papers which have been prepared during: 

the day. His only recreations are music and literature. At 


4 


about midnight his business is closed, and he is then attended 


_ py singers and musicians, and by a number of persons who are iy 


eminent for their learning, their skill in poetry, or for any’ other = 
lite aga with big he converses for about 4 an ‘hour B 








HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE SKETCH 


1. naturally humane and benevolent, but, like all weak men in power, 
he allows great severity and injustice to be practised under the 
Hand sanction of his authority. His virtues belong to his private, and 
his faults to his public character. In his politics, though he is 
not bold, he is sensible and prudent. He is convinced that the 
Nizam’s power cannot support itself, and he is devoted with un- 
questionable fidelity to the alliance with the British Government.” 
Ragan Ram Baxsu.,, ‘ 1843 — 1846 
Rajah Ram’Baksh was a the ee of ‘Rajah Chandu Lal, and 
on his uncle’s resignation was appointed Peshkar by His High- 
ness Nasiru-d-Daula, Nawab Seraju-l-Mulk being made Vakil. 
 Nawan SERagu-L-MULK ..............0es000cee00¢ 1846 — 1848 
(Ghulam Ali Khan.) 
Nawab Seraju-l-Mulk was the second son of Muniru-l- 
re Mulk by his second marriage. At the period of Nawab 
Seraju-l-Mulk’s dccession to office the affairs of the State 
were in a most disorganised condition. In striving to create 
; order out of the chaos which existed the Minister raised a 
prejudice in the mind of the Nizam against himself, and His 
Highness insisted upon his resignation, despite the advice of 
the Government of India and the Resident, in November 1848. 
MM eekly or, 1866 — Dag EE 
Nawas Smamsu-L-UMaga ......... 1848 — May 1849 
Ram Baksh,................ Sept. 1849 — April 1851 
esesesssufensvonrse, April 1851 — June 1851 
1851 — May 1858 
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OF HIS HIGHNESS THE NIZAM'S DOMINIONS. 








During his second tenure of office Nawab Seraju-l-M 
well-nigh overwhelmed by the financial and admini 
embarrassments of the State. The condition of the country an 
administration during the two brief periods in which Seraju-le 
Mulk held office was disastrous. The revenue-farming system had 
crippled the State, and the expenditure exceeded the income by 
agreat many lalchs of rupees per annum. ‘The ten years (1843-53) 
from -2itime of the resignation of Raja Chandu Lal till the 
ad «a of Salar Jung to office, were marked by a series of 
adiminw«rative and financial adversities such as the history of few 
Native States in India can exhibit. The Government wasover- 
whelmed with debt, the State Treasury was empty, and the whole 
of the Nizam’s private funds were expended in endeavouring ‘to 
partially satisfy the claims of the State creditors; even some of 
His Highness’s jewels were mortgaged for the same purpose. The 
Treaty for the assignment of Berar and certain other districts for 
the maintenance’ of the Contingent Troops and the payment of - 
interest on the Company’s debt was concluded by Seraju-l-Mulk 

a short time previous to his death in May 1853. He was an able — 
administrator and a clever Oriental scholar, and was personally 
most amiable and winning. He died on the 26th May = a 
































Ske Sanar June, Suusanu-p-Dauna, Muxurary - 
G.0.8.1., D.C.L., May 1853 ro Frervany 188%; : 
Sir, Salar J ung; who ro his ve as M 


+ 
marriage with the’ second daughter of Mir Alam in 1804. 
Mir Mahomed Ali Khan Bahadur, Salar Jung, Shujahu-d- 
Daula, married the daughter of Saiad Kazim Ali Khan Bahadur, 
i Mukhtarn-d-Daula, a nobleman descended from Saiad Ja’far 
Razavi of Naishapurin Persia. Mir Turab Ali (Salar Jung), who 
owas the fruit of this alliance, was born on the 2nd January 1829. 
Before proceeding further, it will be desirable to $e an 
account of the ancestors from whom Mir Alam, Sir Salar’ yt 
} grandfather, Mouniru-l-Mulk, and Seraju-l-Mulk were dectthded. 
The family derive their origin from the famous Sheikh Ovais 
Karani of Medina, from whom the present representative, 


‘Nawab Mir Liak Ali Khan Bahadur, Sir Salar’s eldest son, is 
the thirty-fourth in descent. Sheikh Ovais, the ancestor in the 
ninth generation, held the office of superintendent of charitable 
endowments bequeathed for pious purposes at Medina. He 
left his native country for India, accompanied by his son Sheikh 


an Ali, and finally settled at Bijapur in the reign of 
“Adil Shah gat 1656-1672). cee Muhammad Ali 


Ine the eighth year of Aurungzeb’s reign, 
s under Rajah Jeysing invaded Bijapur, Mulla 


Ali Adil Shah to adjust certain affairs with. 4 . 


entered the imperial service. A firman conf 1 
mansab or command of troops, consisting of 6,000 
horse, and Rs. 2,50,000 in -eash, was ee 
Mogul Court ; and the Rajah was directed to e 
hope for further distinctions after his BRP 
presence, such as the title of Saadulla Khan, and em 
in some high position. Mulla Ahmad subsequently 
his death at Ahmednagar, and his son Mu 
received into the imperial presence in the beg 
ninth year from the accession, when he obtained 
Tbram Khan and a command of 1,500 foot and U 100 I 
Sheikh Muhammad Ali had two sons born to. 
daughter of Mulla Ahmad. Their names ee fk 
mad Bakar and Sheikh Hyder. Ali Adil 
Sheikh Muhammad Bakar as his Chief siete 
Haidar as Auditor to his Government. Sheikh 
a dignitary of the State of Bijapur, had 
whom was married to Sheikh 
other to Mulla Yahia, surnamed 
younger brother of Mulla Ahmad. Both the broth 
Mohammad Baker and Sheikh Haidar, served th 


Smbat~of Bijspar tll the reign. of nd 





4 of 2,000 foot aud 500 horse, and the post of the 


ani —. Kashmir, while Sheikh Haidar 


by Asad Khan, the Prime Minister of the empire, Zulfikar 
Bae Khan, his son, surnamed Amiru-l-Umara, and other great nobles 


oy of the court. Muhammad Bakar applied to the Emperor, 
he through the medium of Asad Khan, for his transfer to the 
‘Dekhan, and was accordingly appointed to the office of Dewan 
Tal-Kokan, formerly under the rule of the Nizam Shahi 
and Adil Shahi dynasties. When he grew old he retired from 
the imperial service and took up his residence at Aurangabad, 

_ where he died in 1715. He was an author of some repute, his 
' two most famous works being (1) “ Allamatu-z-Zaman,” a 
treatise om rhetoric, = (2) bey _Seisenenas ops ” treating 


oo Muhammad Passih Tabrizi changed 
s into (1) Raozatu-l-Anvar, and (2) Zubdatu-l- 


OF HIS HIGHNESS THE NIZAM'S Di 


his viceroyalty of the Dekhan appointed hi 
garrisons of all his forts. He died in 1145 A.J 
His son, Shumsu-d-Din Muhammad Haidar, 
AH. 1113 (A.D. 1701). While still vaphanas: 
a nominal command of 100 men from Aurangzeb. 
attainment of his majority he was introduced to 
Nizamu-l-Mulk, who raised his mansab to 200, and 
him as Master of the Elephant Stables. After th 
of his father his command was raised to 
Nizamu-l-Mulk proceeded to Delhi from the 
accompanied him to the capital, being ante in the | 
of Arzbegi or Master of Ceremonies. a 
After the invasion of Nadir Shah he was p ‘ 
command of 500, and obtained the title of Haidar ¥i 
Fle was in the confidence of Asaf Jah to such an extel 
whenever the Viceroy visited the Emperor, he 
Kuli Khan were invariably in attendance on him. 
return of Nizamu-l-Mulk from Delhi and the 
Jung, a second time after the conquest of T 
third time during the viceroyalty of 
gradual promotion in mansab, which 
a command of 1, 500 foot and 500 hor 





iy 
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“pk nebeglemapania #0 7; bie foot and 7 7,000 


tment of head amet. 
‘Subsequently, he was made Dewan to the Government, and 
: later on Dewan for the Subahs of the Dekhan. In the first 
ear of Ruknu-d-Daula’s administration the State business was 


during the reign of Nizam Ali Khan Bahadur he refrained 
generally from State business on account of his great age, yet 
‘still the conduct of the most important affairs of the Govern- 

ment were placed in his hands. All disputes connected with 
other States, and the suppression of the rebellion of the Nizam’s 
son, Muhammad Ali Wala Jah, were settled in accordance with 
the dictates of his policy. When extreme old age incapacitated 
him for any further active service, he went to live in retirement 
atl but at sis request es His Highness he he the 


ve years of his life in administering justice to the people and 
the poor, He diedin 1189 (A.D. 1775), in the 78th 


as if he were an elder relative ofhis own, and 
instead of a letter. He was generous, brave 

his friends, and a benefactor to the poor. 
Sabie named Safdar eas scam 


Bahadur Zulfakar Jung. The latter died 

death of his father. The elder son was born 
Jumada-s-Sania 1145 A.B. (A.D. 1732). During 

the first Nizamu-l-Mulk, Muhammad Safdar Khan h 
mansab of two hundred and the post of Deputy wpe 
Elephant Stables. When Muzaffar Jung became Subadar 

the Dekhan, his command was increased to 3,000 foot and 6 
horse, and he received the title of Khan. In the | 
Salabat Jung he was first appointed as a Kotwal of A 

and next obtained further distinctions, such as the con 
3,000 foot and 2,000 horse, a banner and a kettle 

the ditle of Bahadur. In the year 1174 (A.D. 
received the title of Ghaiyar Jung Bahadur Ashby 

and a fringed palankeen, and his command was i 

4,000 foot, and soon after was extended toa avon 
having a strength of 5,000 foot and 4,000 horse. To 
1197 (A.D. 1782) he was appointed to the office of Der 
the Subabs. of the Dekhan with the title of 
On the 8th Safar 1205 (A.D. 1790) he 

Khan Khanan, and on the 14th Shaban of 


died at Pangal, where Nizam Ali Khan as | 





. Their names, with an account of each, are given 


below:— 
. Mahammad Taki Khan Bahadur, [kramul-l-Mulk, Kavi 
jung, whowas the chief steward to His Highness Nizam Ali Khan, 
nd who died on the 4th Jumada-s-Sania 1213 (A.D. 1798). 
- (2) Hasan Raza Khan Bahadur Shankatu-d- Daula Munir 
who at first was the superintendent of the royal culinary 
establishment, and was afterwards appointed to the Nizamat 
or Governorship of Aurangabad. He died on the 28th Shaban 
1216 (A.D. 1801). 
(8) The third son, from whom the present members of the 
‘family are directly descended, was Ali Zaman Haidar Yar Khan 


‘Bahadur, Ghaiyur Jung, Muniru-d-Daula, Muniru-l-Mulk IT. 


He held a eommand of 5,000 foot and 3,000 horse, with the 
- distinctions of a banner, a kettledrum and a fringed palankeen, 
and filled the office of Dewan for the Subahs of the Dekhan. 


of thearmy. His eldest son succeeded to the titles on the 
oe and became Spe ae Il. 


: or had HIGHNESS THE: 
as Ministelsby his son-in-law Muniru-1 = 
conditions as to render him practically powerless. 
of the day stipulated that the real administi of 
should be vested in Rajah Chandu Lal, who was 
Minister. By his second marriage, Muniru-l-Mulk had svoral 


sons, the eldest of whom was Muhammad Ali Shujahu-d- Daw if 


and the second Ghulam Ali Khan, Seraju-l-Mulk. As. 

seen above, Muhammad Ali Khan Bahadur Salar 

the daughter of Saind Kazim Ali Khan, a nobleman 

from the Naishapur Saiads of Persia, and the first frnit of 1 

union was Mir Turab Ali Khan Bahadur, Salar Jung. : 
Salar Jung’s early education and training can 

described as having been such as to fit him for the 

distinguished position which he oceupied during the la 

years of his life. When he was a boy, the onal 

troubles of his family apparently obseured.al his 

pects. The family, of which he was subseq) 

distinguished a representative, had for 

century previous to his birth taken a leading ps 

affairs, As we have already seen, Mir 

grandfather, died while holding the high 


an was succeeded by Nawab Manirusls 


ner. But Munira-l-Mulk 





ip his income, and when his death oceurred in 1832 
bss indebted to money-lenders and others in the sum of 


nearly twenty-five lakhs of rupees. 
The reigning Prince of the time, His Highness Nasiru-d- 


 Daula, paid off the debts of his deceased Minister, but took 


possession of all the family jaghirs by way of security, not 
even excepting Mir Alam’s Tank. Although improvident in 
tegard to money matters, Muniru-l-Mulk appears to have been 
tender-hearted and sympathetic, There is a story related of 
him and his little grandson, which exhibits these brightest of 
human attributes in a marked degree. Tarab Ali (Salar dung) 
when nearly four years old was attacked with typhoid fever, and 
for many days his life was despaired of. His grandfather, 
whose love for the child had always been most tender, perform- 
eda ceremony which is known amongst Mussalmans as Zusad 
- duk, that is, he prayed that any evil which was about to befall 
the lad might be transferred to himself ; in fact, if it were the will 
of Divine Providence that Turab Ali should die, he prayed that 
" na own life oa be ines instead. The child recovered, and 


e severe iiss just noticed, an ie ae 
first twelve or thirteen years of his life. 


@ at sia pod ee node the 


7 i we 
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_ Wawab Muniru-l-Mulk, commenced at the age « 


continued with various interruptions, caused m t 

boy’s ill-health, till he had reached the age of thirteen. 

Jung’s father died when he was very young, and his g 

ship, therefore, fell to his uncle Seraju-l-Mulk. How i 
discharged his trust it is unnecessary to inquire, since 
India a native gentleman never makes any distinetion between 
his own children and those of a brother. In the present 
instance the office must have been still more _ : 
performed, seeing that Seraju-l-Mulk had no children of 
own. Salar Jung’s education from the period of his te 
eleventh year was conducted with greater care, 4 
accomplishments which were then thought necessary 

scion of a noble house were imparted to him. They co 


Arabic, elegant penmanship, fencing, and the other ai 
exercises peculiar to India, and riding. The manly 


Nizam’s nobles, was a passion with Salar Tung. 
reckless in the ss of it, bik had many 1 





: by he Ee and familiar intercourse which t 
@ family then held with the Residency. The germ thus] 


him by his Br Edinctieon for sia he used to ta the 


a accounts of the smail jaghir left the family by His Highness 


Nasiru-d-Daula, when he temporarily attached their hereditary 
_ possessions as security for the sums he had expended in the 
payment of Nawab Munira-l-Mulk’s debts. His publie life 
may be said to date from the year 1847, when at the age of 
nineteen he was appointed by his uncle, who was then Minister 
to His Highness, Talukdar of some districts in Telingana 
which had previously been administered by Mr, Dighton. 
Owing to the prohibition of the employment of Europeans at 
this period in His Highness'’s service by the Government of — 


Re, dia, Nawab Seraju- -l-Mulk was compelled to remove 


ighton from the districts to which he had been appointed, — 
nd Salar Jung was given their management. He remained | 
Mange or Talukdar for some eight months, and although 
0 visit the districts personally he mastered all ‘the 


system introduced by his predecessor. In carry- 


management he had the assistance of Mr. Dighton 
ry 
of some experience: sy iit 8 


. 
a 

- 
= 


- when he inherited them. 


— 


ey = 
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Pei: retained it ail the death of his uncle, five years at terug 


His uncle, himself a shrewd man 
of business, soon detected the capacity of his nephew, and 
frequently sought his advice and opinion upon some of the | 
many difficult questions which were constantly coming up 
for solution in those troublous times. Salar Jung’s honesty and — 


; integrity manifested themselves early. He disliked his oni 
: mode of administration, and especially his manner of raising — a 
4 money for State requirements. It was the practice in 4 - 
days, whenever a sum of money was required, either to’ defray a 


portion of the Contingent arrears, or, to silence the clamour a 
the State debtors who used to sit in Dunga before the Minister's 


mM Palace, to obtain it at usurious interest from «the Arabs or 
~ Pathans, and to assign them taluks or districts as security si 
repayment. After the sahukars had ceased to give credit to the / 


Government, this was practically the only method left for o Kae 


: ing funds to meet the current expenditure of the | 


jatar Jung vee ge bec against ite. ie 


e islinikits as to rebate ‘is aredit of the 
already mentioned above, Salar J jung was ¢ 





introduce : some ‘kind of dae i feb 
tration to which he had succeeded. A sketch 


his first dadeavours 3 in this respect will be found in the chapte 


6 


| Administration. ‘The Minister's reforms proceeded oxic : 
e year of the great Sepoy Revolt, when the British 
wror in India was shaken to its yar foundation. As one us 


~ to plunder and rapine, till all Bengal, the North-West and 


Central India were in open rebellion, men cast their eyes ) 


towards the Dekhan capital. If that should join in the general 
"i revolt, what would happen? ‘The Governor of Bombay 
7 oe to the Resident, Colonel Davidson, “ Hf the Nizam 
No one knew this better than the Resident 


To the latter the eniiins of affairs at this 


goes all is lost,” 
f and Salar Jung.. 


* ace. died. iach delopnd hn dle Selec Femmes 


ring his son to him, and his dying counsel to him was that as 
he British Government had always been so friendly to himself, 
nould ‘continue faithful to the English. No time was 
Jaiming the son, His Highness Afvulu-d-Daula, his 

‘The ees et lebanon from the instal ; 


4 
et 
ee 


He sent for Salar Jung at once and omamut 
him. - The Minister replied that me 
the city three days previously. Even the downfall of D 
“which at the time was looked upon by those unacquainted: wit 


the resources of the Woglish as synompmotis with the 5 
- destruction of the British power in India, never for a moment : 


--gnecess of is British arms. : 
pleeiderebed was a nan mass of dination. 


of si. presence in the city, the Minister shad 
arrested and handed over to the Resident. Their 
- thisers were con and it was oe to get up a 


3 : ae the English, but ‘ities His Highness nor his lo 
flinched from the challenge. With the aid of 
; , Arabs and some of the Nizam’s pe 

os ing approaching to order was maintained, 

ve ‘placed at athe Sine city “ with © 





dot military padialan in His Highness 
ee energetic measures benaees nics 


e RO at this crisis by Salar Jung.” 
nee all the Minister's vigilance could not prevent the assault 


Residency. iby were joined by alarge number of Kinet Ma 


by the time the vicinity of the Residency was reached, the 
ob had inereased to several thousands. Opposite the ‘western 


iL of the ae oll were two > gmap aeeeen, whine on 


at ne morni 
ses fired a parting sate into the Residency lef 
hey left thirty-two killed and wounded behind them. 


Previous to the attack many of Colonel Davidson's native # 


friends advised him to leave the Residency, but in reply to 
their advice he is reported to have said :—‘ 1 have taken a” 
fancy to lay my bones at Haidarabad. If open foree be used : 
[will fight to the last.” After the repulse of the attack — 


as -deseribed above, the troops at the Residency were strongly 


5 gs 
mate, sp 


‘ipgiistoreed, although the General commanding at Secun derabad — 
was strongly averse to its continued occupation. Happily, how- 
ever, the Resident, guided by the advice of the gallant — 


_ officers with him, Majors Thornhill and Briggs, his First Assist- 


ant and Military Secretary, resisted the proposals made forthe 
abandonment of the Residency, which he said “ would have the 
effect of weakening the Minister and also the Nizam,” Colonel 
Davidson's conduct in not retiring to Secunderabad, and i 

; sending away the Contingent troops fo act under Sir Hug 
"Rose, wvas the cause of much comment at the time. There 
however, be little doubt that he acted rightly, as. its a 
cel’ have been looked upon as a sign of fear, and the 

a Jung would have been Anti to Bese si a: 





toan extent which ae British officers have any pit 
‘Next to General Thornhill, though not to be compared with him 
oF in point of importance, were the services of General Briggs. ‘His ‘s 
strong arm and undaunted courage were of the greatest service — 
in saving the Residency when it was attacked by the mutinous — 
; ha ot rabble. I never felt so discouraged in my life as when I saw 4 
a — a tec and families in me the services of these two officers passed over without notice.” : r 
ae ign, descriptive as they were of | _ Throughout the long and weary months of the Mutiny the 
A _— encounters with the enemy and tales of uninterrupted = Lae Minister, ‘though one: | and threatened, held steadfactly to 
* victory to the British arms.” : “ ‘ 
Stith a hend in. Bagiena, i ; ‘che British alliance. His own life was in danger every hour of : 
many years after these _ ~ the day. » He used to say afterwards that he quite expected to 
morAirEences, the Minister said :—‘ I have often been compli- ; oe be killed, that with the exception of a few who were person ally 
_ mented as the saviour of aia but if I was a to be of an. ne attached to him there was nobody he could trust, boat th 
confidence in the power of the British to crush the r 
enabled him to feel hopeful when their “prospects 
F - darkest. Subsequent events proved his sagacity. bs 
¥ at might have become a the Nizam, the Residenoy, an Ko awrtes "capture of Delhi proved to the Haidarabad malcon' 
"myself. Colonel Davidson was an excellent man, wads the British were not all killed, as some of them beli 
every way fitted for the high position he held ; but a e ent greatly strengthened the Minister’s hands, 
itude ack at Piperceney had taken haha 50 compl ; | eS ll fears ae - inaneetiaye in is ‘Dekh 


mts LA dministration Report for 1858-59 Colonel Davidson 
gave @ brief account of events at Haidarabad during the 
“Matiny. Amongst other causes which tended to the preserva- 
tion of peace at Haidarabad, he cites “ the letters of the men_ 





“nit named Lashkar he fakes: 0 
. "Minister, was appointed to his place. ‘The circumstances ¥ 
ted to this manifestation of the Nizam’s displeasure oon 
follows. A. short time previously the Resident, Sir George 
Yule, had been instructed by the Government of India to 
negotiate an agreement with the Nizam for the mutual extradi- 


Sl ai under previous Ministe 
ves to y ers. The ladies therefore tion of certain criminals. While the negotiations were pro- 
d themsel es to the-Minister’s cause, and would not hear 


dismi ” ceeding the Nizam showed his dissatisfaction with the Minister. 


This circumstance is oma reece He appeared, said the Resident, “to consider the se 
q somehow or other to blame on account of the treaty be 
proposed.” Believing that the proposed treaty 
: ane aes i rts TERR ; 9 ’ ang to the Minister, the Nizam wtp his displ 
of the Minister from th oe ne 4 4 eaters pa — nduc 
; 8 discovere 
been brought to the notice of Government, once for soa 
villages about to be assigned to the British Government 
the treaty of 1860, and secondly for cruel and opp: ae 
conduct in one of the Nizam's own villages in the, Dhan 
é district. On the last ‘occasion ‘he. was dismis 
for 1 ths. séeilont of official matters b F Highness, and the villages placed under the management 
ween Minister: After hie dismissal soveral attempts were mand 


m and the 
Mapa, for the ferret to sete Vakil wh a 
ie tthe Min phe ae friends to induce ihe Minister to employ him, but 


1 had cony 


bkar Tung aiid: beta ‘nem 


: i : a pass 
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associate himself with him in administrative matiers, and hay a 


therefore requested permission from His Highness to resign his 


office. Some days after this request had been made the Nizam. 4 


aie him to submit his formal resignation, and this the 
: Minister did. The Resident, who knew that Salar June’s 
removal at that period would be nothing short of a aa 
; peed a to be intimated to His Highness that-he desired 7 
ao interview for the purpose of remonstrating against the 
ciated dismissal, Sir George Yule postponed making a 
Pe request as long as possible, in the hope that the Nizam 
Limeelf would relent and restore the Minister to his position 
Seeing that it would be useless to hope for an amicable arran e 
ment without interference from himself, the Resident mm 
ae fon idan interview with His Highness, What followed 
: given in the Resident’s own words :—This letter, in 
A ee mene of the intervention of the Bussunth holidays in 
aga His Highness dislikes to be disturbed, was not dicen 
: pute 10th of February. Next day His Highness informed 
merci Bedar Jung that he intended to send the Amir-i-Kabir to 
ie esi ee interview, as that nobleman would have to 
altace ¥ it, thus intimating that the Minister was not to 
= the cna ie accordingly called upon me 
mats nothing skeont that His Highness’s desire was Rs 
the friendship existing between the States ; to which T 
British Government had the seme desi, and I. 
would speedily grant me an interview, 


His Highness, however, delayed so long that I was 
send him a reminder on the subject, and at last he 
18th February. Taking with me only Colonel Bri 
Secretary, and Captain Tweedie, Cantonment 
Secunderabad, who had both been present at an int 
obtained by Colonel Davidson with an object similar to min 
I proceeded to His Highness’s residence in the usual way. 
The assembled crowds were as quiet and orderly. 2 
always seen them. 1 was received by both the Ministe 
had attended without being summoned) and the Amir-. 
and led by them to the entrance of asmall inner court, where 
they: withdrew, and I walked on to the audience room, Ww 
His Highness entered from a side door as I ascended the 
leaving my slippers on them, and meeting in the centre " 
embraced and sat down, he on a thin quilt and I on 
white cloth by his side, with the gentlemen next 
attendants then all left the room, and remained at the 
side of the small court in front of us, where, they | 
nothing. I began by saying that I had been } 
years to the best of my power for the-henefit of B 
country and the preservation of the frie be 
‘States, that of the two objects Thad in 
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Bighocss with the performance of the ceremony of investi 
Hin Missitas and myself with the honour in question, i 
Mishap here broke in with expressions of dissatisfaction with 
his Minister. I urged how well his Minister had conducted the 
srast his State and preserved the friendship of the two 
pe arietse, how afraid he was of His Highness’s displeasure 
iad ‘ua Highness frequently interrupted with ejaculations of 
dissatisfaction with Sir Salar Jung, and, hitching hime 
nearer and nearer to me, said his Minister was too se i 
always threatening to resign when he did not get his vical ; 
aaa a servant should take orders from his master ‘eit 
; getting into better humour, and occasionally tsughinl 
at his own remarks, asked me if I was not abowd how 
wl he had managed his own affairs for some years ; 
= ape * ruler’s duty, he said, to govern his country, &c { 
| told him that the cause of the Minister's offer of ‘sigan 
re the appointment by His Highness of such a man as 
ye dung to be the medium of communication between 
picnegs and his Minister. Lashkar Jung was not a proper 
Epecatts for uals gp important office, and, besides, was a noto- 
pce eishe Minister, through whom business could not 
properly conducted. His Highness said Lashkar Jung was 
- (tabidar), harped again upon the resignation, and 


that there were no courts at all 
| them, aad that perfection could’ 


ov HIS HIGHNESS THE NIZA‘ 
not be expected at once ; that the Minister got the 
he could, and as to the resignation I assured His 
that it would not again occur if His Highness gay 
fidence to his Minister. I then returned to the subject of 
titure, when His Highness said he would gladly inv 
and he would do the same to his Minister notwithstanding 
displeasure with him. He then went on to say that ie wished 
see me again in fifteen days or 80, and would in the 
write allhe had to say, or send the Amir-i-Kabir 
desired I would not decline his visit. T suggested that fifteen 
was a long time in the state of affairs, and that another 
in two or three days would be very advantageous 
alleged that his health would not permit this. He was th 
to call for pdm and attar, but checking himself asked if the 
was true that I was going into Council. On my eplying 
affirmative he observed that Residents do not stay long enon, 1 
at his Court ; ‘Why do you go? You know the affairs 


years hence.’ Pdn, &e., was then brought : 
“The above is a brief account of forty mi 





ato ‘promote the regard at present snties bel 


! tes. On the 28rd His Highness sent the Amir-i-Kabir | io 


mhe. I impressed on him the fact that Salar Jung was support 
ed by us for no other reason than that he administered 
government in a most efficient manner, and thereby preserv: 


that mutual good feeling between the two States which could 


not possibly exist if His Highness’s affairs were ill admin 
‘stered; that there was no one, as the Amir-i-Kabir vt 
knew, who had the ability and honesty to manage as Sala 
Jung had done, and evenif there happened to be another 


“person who might be so qualified he was untried, whereas — 


Bae Jung had proved his efficiency by twelve years of office ; 
that the Amir-i-Kabir was aware of the misgovernment of 


former times, which had led to the establishment of the Con- 


_ tingent and the assignment of the Berars, which measures would 
a, oe have been eae had the aipeniaitation vee officiont 5 


be 


“aa a syotem ot sini, x e 


... on account of the new system, &e. ¥e but. on acco 

s pride ; His Highness could not stand that. His Highness 
aid that Salar Jung was always threatening to resign 5 
~ Amir-i-Kabir) ¢ did not know on what occasion he had aoa8 80 


only that was known to His Highness and Salar Jung ; but it was 


on this account, and no other, that His Highness was displeased. 


- YT admitted that Salar Jung may have acted hurriedly, but be 


Highness was quite wrong in appointing Lashkar Fung 5 _ 


ie however, the question now was how to settle the 
fs amicably. Salar Jung’s removal from the office could coe 


‘agreeable to the British Government, for it would infallibly_ 


cause evils which must disturb the friendship of the States. 2 


The misgoverament of former Ministers led to evil results to 
His Highness, and little affected us in comparison ; but the 
case was different now. We could not look with indifference 


-on disturbances in His Highness’s territories, because they 4 


would spread to our own, @ and we should therefore be compelled 
jnterfere strongly to put down such evils; and it was: ; 
much better for His Highness to have a Minister like Salar 
Jung, who could manage the country, than to tur him out 
and have disturbances and their consequences. This ‘remark a 
med to strike the Amir-i-Kabir, and fora a questions he 











afforded reason for the nie of view in respect to 
_misgovernment of His Highness’s country ; and as to Salar 
Jung, he was very much afraid of His Highnoss’s displeasure 
. and very desirous to please him. He had, for instance, 
persuaded me to keep the letter I had sent to him for His 
Highness when the rupture began, for fear of displeasing His 
‘Highness, and I then had the letter read to the Amir-i-Kabir. 
After much talk to the above effect, ‘ Well,’ the Amir-i-Kabir 


said, ‘you have done what you can and I have done what I can ; 


















assertion of the Amir-i-Kabir, it was quite clear th: 
ness had taken some amount of personal offence at his 
tender of resignation, and that until his feelings were ; 
there was little hope of reconciliation. I therefore 
the Minister to give the required representation, and res 
to His Highness through the Vakils, 
“On hearing its contents His Highness said he wish 
let Salar Jung now see what he can do ; why has he not senta certain clauses should be inserted which he thought n 
representation in owr Hindustani way?’ 1 said there was no to the complete vindication of his dignity. So the V 


objection to this provided Salar Jung was not required to sent by His Highness to have them inserted and 
promise that he would not do what he thought ought to be 


done for the good of the country. ‘No, no,’ said the Amir-i- 






















the representation thus altered, and Salar Jang con 
had no help for it but to obey orders. 


Be _ Kabir, ‘he must not say anything of that kind; new rules and “ Upon the receipt of Salar Jung’s representation cont 
regulations are necessary. His Highness does not object to the above conditions, His Highness said he would pass on 
8 i} ; : 


them ; let him say nothing about these matters, but write a on it in four or five days, ‘This delay was too much fo 





| Proper representation.’ I said I would advise Salar Jung and I immediately drafted a long letter to His 
accordingly, but there was much to be done, the investiture of 3 vad recapitulating late events, and representing in strong 
the Star of India, &c., and I desired the Amir-i-Kabir to impress 4 certain evil results of his conduct; but 
on His Highness the necessity of finishing the business quickly. ; "translated and despatched Salar Jang can 
oe Sala Jang te gestion of q piption to be tha to the rare ¥ 
; desired effect, A ved 







Se ciedt Snicery language, Salar ie him- 
his notes to me, was coming to the conclusion 


ae fully eeaingt ie Sioned hick : 
etweén the Nizam and his Minister. My first official b 
was to transmit to His Highness a letter giving firm but friend] 


should be sent without ‘delay 5 that th heal 
ed Salar ica sig act as the mata 


monition on the same subject.” The Government of India gaye 
the course pursued by the retiring Resident, Sir George Yule, 


different Rae chee sha Ari Ratth had asia their warmest support, and, in the letter to His Highness alluded 


i Salar’ Jung pilud’ complied with them to above, the Government deprecated any attempt to dismiss 


a Minister who had done so much for the State, and had proved 
himself in every way worthy of the confidence and support of the J 
Government of India as well as His Highness. The* following me si 
isa translation of the Nizam’s reply, dated 29th April 1867, 7 
(after the customary compliments) :—“TI have received with - 


3 So there was ‘no 


- effi that Salar Jung oat not be anfaithfal i in future, This” F 

ot Was very painful E g, : 
y painful to Salar Jung, but he complied, and was es" exceeding pleasure your Excellency’s kind letter, redolent of” 
summoned to a darbar to be held on the 2nd, which hal § 


. attended, was received by His Highness, his nazar acer 
and his salaams returned.” . 


good-will, in which you observe that you haye learnt in corre-— 
spondence with the Resident the displeasure which 1 had enter- ; 
ree, . tained against my Minister ; that thishad caused re Excellency 
ighness subsequently invested the Resident and ‘ee much grief and trouble, because you are anxious for the — 
Minister with the Order of the Star of India, which had been removal of the differences and ill-fecling that had sprung up 
a conferred on them, and a fortnight afterwards, during the — between me and my Minister ; that you: assured me that the 
| Ramzan Eed seer, the laos received the Miniriet wie ‘ Minister would ever pay me the respect and submission that 
; 2. =. ipaneaitath ona sa i siesta and the —— of which i is * 





In reply I assure you that the Minister al 


es 
to is one of the old and favoured servants of this Government, 


jan Before the arrival of your kindly communication he had already 
et been promoted, after the fashion of the affection and favour 
_ always shown to my servants. Your friendly pen had added that 
: -Ishould repose perfect confidence in, and grant my full support 
_ 40, my faithful Minister. I assure you that I find him always 
of a disposition ready to be submissive, subordinate and loyal 
to me, and that my relations to him will remain those of favour, 
cordiality, confidence and support.” 

Thus ended a difficulty which at one time threatened to 
deprive the Nizam and his State of the services of a faithful 
and able administrator. From that period until his death, early 
in 1869, the cordial relationship existing between His Highness 
and Sir Salar Jang was unbroken. 

ot  Warly in 1868 a desperate attempt made on the Minister's 
life fortunately proved unsuccessful, Mention has already been 
made of the attempt in 1860. On the present occasion, 27th 
January 1868, the Minister was proceeding in a sedan chair, 
styled a bocha, to the Ramzan Bed darbar at His Highness’s 
_ palace. His sodan was surrounded by a number of retainers, 


close to the palace a man in the crowd fired two pistol. 


in rapid succession. The first shot mortally wounded one 


s attendants, the second ginisd Sir Salar’s 








retainers would be held responsible for their o 


on their masters. ea ol 


















and bade them make hima prisoner and convey 
palace. After the confusion had subsided Sir Salar Jun 
ceeded to His Highness’s palace, and occupied his usual 
at the darbar. The Nizam, to whom news of the atte 
his Minister's life had been conveyed before his arrival, 
congratulated Sir Salar on his escape. The man 
quently handed over to the Kotwal of the city, and 
patient investigation was sentenced to suffer death by. 
tion, the usual form of capital punishment at 
except in the case of Arab malefactors, who are | 
by a firing party of their own tribe. The Minister « 
to procure a commutation of the sentence to impri 
the Nizam would not listen to any recommendation 
and the execution took place on the 21st of February. 
A forinight after the attempted assassination His H 
issued a proclamation forbidding the earrying of a1 
city by persons out of employment, the man ¥ 
the attempt on the Minister's life being one 0 
Tt was also intimated that all those who 


followers were only to wear weapons 


Shans : of thst 
Government are given in the chapter on administration. 


oh ship the Minister was able for the first time in his life to : ; 
«leave Haidarabad for a brief visit to Aurangabad. During the 


lifetime of the late Nizam His Highness had always objeeted 


to his Minister leaving the capital. As a former Resident had 
remarked, if the Minister “wished to give a social entertain. 


ment in his summer-house outside the city, or attend a%parade ~ 


of British troops, or have an interview with the Resident, he 
must ask leave.” A Regency having been established on PP 
death of His Highness Afzulo-d-Daula, the Minister was now 
free to visit portions of the Dominions which he had never seen. 
as well as Bombay and other places. Accordingly, in F sion 
_ of that year, Sir Salar Jung, accompanied by the Resident 
_ and a small suite, travelled by road to Kulb 


tail to Bombay, where they remained for several days visiting 


* all the sights of the great western capital. The Governor, Sir 


a Seymour FitzGerald, did all that lay in his power to render the 
* ‘stay of his visitors comfortable and profitable to themselves. — 
: Bombay Sir Salar went to Aurangabad, a place endeared 

‘ him by. old ancestral associations ; after a brief stay at 
gabad the Minister went on to Khangaum, where he was 


late Lord Mayo. During the festivities that ensued 
eral expressed his high sense of Sir Salar’s 





arga and thenee by : 
























OF HIS HIGHNESS THE NIZAM'S DC 


Nizam to the construction of the railway. 
between Haidarabad and Kulburga. 


of the Viceroy, where he met with a very cordial re 
from all classes. On the 5th of January 1871, Sir Salar” was. 





the Star of India by the Resident at Haidarabad. ee 

In November 1872 the Minister paid a second visit to 
Bombay to attend the grand darbar held by Lord North- 
brook in that year. After the conclusion of the | is 
festivities he went to Aurangabad to prepare for the recey 


Bllora. In 1875 the Minister paid another visit to 
returning to Haidarabad in January of the same year. — 

In November 1875 Sir Salar Jung and a deputation 
Haidarabad nobles proceeded to Bombay, to represent the y 
Nizam at the reception of the Prince of Wales. It 


abandoned. . Visits and presents were exc 
His Royal Highness and the Minister. 
sents made by the Prince to Sir Salar 
with a silver scabbard, the belt studd < 
“gold ring, a large gold medal with | 






ness the Nize mw ie RT, silver fagon of the tim 
‘ - of th Duke of Marlborough, a large gold medal attached + 


d Bin Rehers massive gold ring, three ede hed 
nil 


ih theo cover of each. 

ou Tn January 1876 the Minister a again visited Calcutta dosed 

a Chapter of the Star of India. In the same month the D 
_ of Sutherland, one of the noblemen attached to the suite of the 
Prince, visited Haidarabad, and when leaving pressed Sir Salar 
_ Jung to visit England as his guest ; most of the other members 
of the Prince's staff, including ‘Lord Suffield and Mr. Knollys, 


had already paid a flying visit to Haidarabad, and shaved 


ry Sir Salar Jung's hospitality. 


The visit to England was paid in April of the same yous a 
- pens Lord sige who had castes: Lord — 




























‘J of ite! aa. he roselled England. 

of two Seni in the country he met with the most. ¢ rd 
eception from all jake had the honour of being presented 
“to Her Majesty the Queen, entertainments were given im his 









~ honour by the Prince and Princess of Wales and many of the — 
nobility. Oxford made hima D.C.L, and the Corporation of 
London presented him with the Freedom of the City. Addresses 
4 from various public bodies were presented fo him. His recep- 
oe tion in fact was of a kind hitherto never accorded to any Indian 
Seti, and was highly gratifying to the Minister, whose s a “4 
a aenoidiony? was the only drawback to his complete enjoyment. : 
Ad interesting description of the festivities in his honour and the 5 
addresses presented to him, and his replies, have sae io 
in Maulvi Syed Hossain Bilgrami’s Memoir of His Haceltonny ys 
; which reference may be made for additional particulars. The 
Minister returned to Haidarabad from his English tour on the 
Ta 25th of August 1876. In December 1876, His Highness ‘the 
© in Nizam left for Delhi to be present at the Imperial Proclamation é 
see onthe Ist of January 1877, and Sir Salar Jung and a 
& ‘ sf) ~ guite of Haidarabad nobles went in attendance ae the y« 
i eee ee u a ; 






Eu On the death of the Co-Regent Nawab Shamsu-l- t 
~a877, he was succeeded in his titles as well as th the wea 
ied ion the Government of the State by is 
aeaeiel Gates, In a0) cy ster 


Se re sole Le 
va th he mate of 1882 the ame = a — vi 


to ak It ‘had | been arranged that the Nizam Pete leave 
Bombay on the 6th April, spending some weeks on the Continent, 2 
and arriving in England about the 20th of May. Preparations f 
3 ae for the tour were going forward, lists of the nobles and othe rs ae 


was His RigStency) 8 first visit eg 
f to the summer head who were to form His Highness’s suite had been | pre 


; _quarte rs of the Gove f r 
i brief one, not sowing ' e aoe shearers: was. q ae passages per P. and Of steamer Hy ydaspes were, about to 
i : E ee bole = tat j "engaged, and there scemed every prospect of a pleasant 
in Europe and England for His Highness and his. 


when the event happened which plunged all Haiarabad 
Pos downwards, all were delighted with his sincerity 


Ae the deepest sorrow. 

= od bird vail of manner which was ar “se his own. Bei . i On the 5th of February Duke John of Mecklenbarg Sehw 
a is arrived at the Residency on a brief visit, and Sir Salar, with ¢ 
nuary of re present year, His Highness the Nizam, — generous hospitality for which he was so bp ; 
mied by His Excellency and a suite of nobles, set out Pesos to show hing all ie sights of Haidarabad, wi ; 


visit to ~\aimpcne Ppa and Raloerga, both cities 0 


h 1088 as much ‘iene nil 
general administration of n sector rt 





Tovely lake. Sit Salar returned to his palace. 
Sy af was his wont, worked till nearly midnight, and 
sabes rest. At about two in the morning he was laa 
aes, which his medical attendants pronounced to me 
aay a condition at frst was not such as to excite much 
chs 4c sons, after visiting him carly in the morning, went 
| ba oie villa at Sarur Nagar, where the Duke was “ meet 
‘ — to take part in a panther hunt. 
: ~ By eight or nine o'clock on the morning of the 8th His 9 
f Basdltency's condition was much worse, He bore his sufferings | * 
Dwith great patience, and did not appear to think that his jliness = 


el 
=p 


; 


ia of a very dangerous character, as for some time he declined = 
gd maa the dinner party which was to take place tha @ 
peeing, saying that his sons would be there if he had not . = 
ie sufficiently to receive his guests in person. As the 4 
wore on, caanton it became evident that his recovery was 
His weakness increased, and his voice sunk almost 
sper. Inthe afternoon the Residency Surgeon was sent 


pe Beant to see him, and remained till the last : 
pauene drove to the palace as soon as he heard of the 








people were about, and those that. 





oF HIS HIGHNESS THE N 
hung about the entrances, asking with anxious 
really true that the Nawab Sahib, as he was 
seriously ill. The passages leading to the room 
lay were crowded with State officials, who eagerly sc 
physician’s face each time he came from the room to 
changes of his condition. By five o’clock in the eve 
hope of his recovery was abandoned, and at twenty-five minutes 
past seven he breathed his last. Pre Pm ‘3 
The news that the great Minister was 20 more 
received by those assembled in the ‘courtyard and ou 
palace with incredulity, but when the sight of the 
relations, friends and attendants forced the melanc ‘ 
upon them, there rose one great cry of sorrow from 
gradually a deep silence, broken only by the sobs of 
wept, stole over the palace and its surroundings. As 
spread through the city, men and women mourned 
loss of a dear relation, for to many of them’ he ha 
place of one. His Highness the Nizam, when told of th 
termination of the Minister’s illness, burst into tears, 1 

























There was no life, no noise, no bi 


j 


sndden and most terrible 
after Haid Str 


ac known his bounty wept bitterly for their benefactor, an 


star of the fortunes of the State for nearly a | 
,century. In the morning the sullen boom 

m the British Cantonments at Sika 
announced the melancholy news there. 


funeral started from the palace at about nine o'clock : 


‘the morning of the 9th, and as the melancholy procession 

ro 1 slowly through the streets, the immense crowds of 
bing and wailing people proved how deep was the affection 

‘of all for him. At the casements above, the women beat their 
; bosoms and uttered shrill cries of sorrow, below in the 
} rugged-featured Arabs, Rohillas, Pathans and others 


procession 
who had. 
d around 
all was a sobbing, surging crowd. His Highness, who was 
Yisibly affected, also witnessed the passage of the procession. 
iy As the funeral passed slowly through the streets, headed by 
‘elephants from which money and cakes were distributed to the 


‘Was joined by thousands, and by the time the Daira Mir 


over a mile in length. Everybody was on foot, and 
1 were bare-headed. The cemetery was reached at half. 
F ten o'clock, at which hour the minute guns from Chadarghat 
eal forth. As the body was laid in the grave there 


musketry over the open grave, 








of the minute q 
nderabad and 





OF BIS HIGHNESS THE 


On the third day after the burial the m 
Minister's family as well as great numbers of 
visited the grave for the performance - bisa. 
also to place flowers and wreaths upon it. So anxi si 
were the people to possess some memento of as wey _ 
that on the day after the ceremony not a flower was left, 

even took small pinches of earth from the grave to tre 
as a remembrance of him whom they should see 
to use as a charm to heal the sick. Vast crowds 
to visit his resting-place morning and evening, 
offered, and even petitions are placed on his tomb ; 











of February the Nawabs Mir Liak Ali and Sadat Abi 
a Durbar at the Nizam’s Palace for the purpose of 


land, Sir Steuart Rlajiey, Maharajah Holkar (the to 
re was in mourning for three days), and ses: others. 


0 ernment of India in the following Government Gaze 
Ex mordinary, edged with a deep black Bee " With 


Peisoiaess the death on the evening of the 8th instant from f) 
cholera of His Excellency Nawab Sir Salar Jung, G.C.8.L, 


_ Regent and Minister of the Haidarabad State. By this 4 
{: “unhappy event the British Government has lost an experienced 


and enlightened friend ; His Highness the Nizam a wise and a 
- faithful servant ; and the Indian community one of its most 


“ae Mepiogtiched representatives.” The following quotation, from. a 
letter written by the Resident to the Government of India 


ES els after the Minister’s death, shows how deeply his. 
Toss was felt by all classes :— 
oe not know how to express the concern and sorrow 
which Sir Salar Jung’s death has caused to every one herein 


in elligent appreciation os the ‘trae inter 
H Pisrabad State, were only second to his loyalty : 


% ‘ment to his own Sovereign. Most of all His: Highness 


: whom Sir Salar Jung had so laboured, must grieve his loss. e 
a ‘No master had ever a more devoted servant. Tt seems 50 
hard that he should have passed away before he could see gs 
Sovereign whose interests he had so striven for on the throne.” 
The public offices, througlout the Dominions, were salipad 
fovitrse days, and the following Special Gazette was ional 


«Phe Government of His Highness the Nizem scsiespnal 


Na with the deepest regret the death of Nawab Mukhtare-l-Mulk™ “2 : 


Sir Salar Jung Bahadur, G.C.S.1., which sad event took piece 
at 7-30 p.m. on Thursday the 29th Rabiu-l-Awul 1300, at i 
age of 56 years, His Excellency having been born in 12 
_ Hijree. Out of respect to the memory of the deceased nobleman, 
whose generosity, courage, justice, charity, kindness: me 
v modesty were known to all, whose faithfulness and attach 
his Sovereign were unequalled, who was ever “willing 
-sacr site self for the well-being of his country and his” 
ibjects and | who was conspicuous for his er to bo 
Highness, it i 
























on 


wy or the 






Siate¢ during ie Highness's minority, laid doy 
the Government of India dated 9th January 188 i 
: - sa h by the Secretary of State in his despatch da al 
nt : e ary of the same year, have been brought to 
» lamentable death of the, late Midsins) Mae d 3 


 ¢By ae of Government’ written upon ‘them. 
E “4, All the Government officials at head-quarters, a as al 
as those in the districts, are hereby called upon to carry ong 
Be their work as usual, and to discharge their duties towards the 
State to the utmost of their ability and with zeal and loyalty. — 
WB. The Government feel sure that all officials, Jemadars and 
other servants of the State will do their best to carry om their 
in such a manner that there may be 





share in the general work i 
‘ no canse for complaint, and will so explain matters as to pre- 


vent the public in general and the subordinate officials from 
5a i 





sn should be carried on by some cenit office PF 
a. eae a been arranged in communication 4 fe 
Viceroy and coun of Tie Danelenay the §: feeling disheartened or alarmed.” 

ouncil, that Raja Rai Rayan In addition to the messages and expressions of symp 


Raja Narrayen Pershad Nirh 
 Haidarabad State, shall amy Bahadur, Peshkar of thom ¥ alluded to above, the whole of the Haidarabad nobles and 
x out prejudice to the claims. of the upper classes paid visits of condolence to the 
means in 


an of the n 

ey. Alba  . net be eee in the arrange= a e statesman’s sons, and strove by every 
) = ies lees ot sve tn® = of the Government en power to soften the great calamity. Slight differences 
Lhe Eattsinisistion in. the m es of the State, and carry forgotten in the general sorrow, and all united in payi 
on ae ave Sava te anner in which it was carrie’ es to the memory of one who during his lifetime was 

al ase taru-l-Mulk. The said Tal 5 be all. A movement to perpetuate his memory was | 
i ed asts fre aly r " _ set on foot by the members of the yi 
Wie: $ he Pe vai Himeeti of the advice of and at a meeting held in the city 
tae, who have promise to. Je 








i 0} Simchas albondy ci Ser ng A public meeting for the — 
19 purpose, presided over by the Resident, was held on the : 
March. Mr. Jones paid the following tribute 


to Sir Salar’s 


“On a ao of the late Regent there is but little 
| "necessity y one of us to dwell long. His fame 
has transcended the limits of Haidarabad. Proofs of his high 
“capacity and energy are all around us. His name has bee 
inscribed on the rolls of India’s great men. His resting- me 
will long be sacred to the people of this State. To him we 
may with slight alteration venture to apply the magnificent 
saying of antiquity—‘ Of illustrious men the whole land is the 
tomb.’ The Haidarabad State is in a very real sense the tomb 
. of its great Minister. We have met together to do honour to 
the memory of the friend as well as the statesman. Those of 
us who are Englishmen mourn for one who, while true to his 
religion and country, and ever feeling that his first duty was to 
ie his own Sovereign, was for thirty years the loyal friend, and 
_ often the trusted adviser of the Government of Her Majesty the 
Queen-Empress, gave us his entire and devoted support at the 


: There is not a person in this room who could not 
poe ete erating his kindness of heart and im- 
eal of noble origin, he has set an n example 


He was emphatically, and in the best sense, ee 

his official rank, the foremost gentleman in the place, 

hospitality and liberality were, as we all know, un 

And equally remarkable was his liberality of thought. In 

place in India are benevolent institutions of all creeds and — 
denominations aided so largely and with such catholic im- 
partiality. The great public services of the deceased Minister 
would take me too long to recount, and there are many pepe 
better able to describehis many-sided but altogether 
personal character. I will only say that I shall always consider * 
it an honour and privilege to have been associated with him in- 
the conduct of public affairs.” i 1 

The time has not yet arrived fora critical estimate of Ries” 

character and work of the great statesman Haidarabad has lost, ii 
ut one of the compilers of this work, who had the privilege. 


serving under him for many years, and of being constantly "7 
his society both in private and public life, cannot allow | 


opportunity to pass without a few brief remarks on ¢l 
Nothing with him was ever hurried ; no — 
portant, was carried out in hot haste. Rai ne 
his temperament, he preferred the dant 

world vehicles. ‘Bis policy in theory as 1 

described as having been one of a‘ wise 

in a sense ere pete a with 





AND 
3 : DESCRIPTIVE SKETOR 
m. and exploded principles when he had once 


their inefficacy. He advocated and religiously carried into 


sin” * practice a system of government by compromise and conciliati 

which he carried almost to an extreme. One great adya: o 
of this, however, was that every amelioration seemed to a 
of itself, and did not jar on the senses of the people as an ae 
vation. Perhaps of all modern statesmen he made the 


greatest 
allowance in his calculations for the prejudices, reli 


“mae gious and 
social, of those whom he governed. He never forced a reform 


down the throats of his people. He was often accused of undue 
leniency, but it may perhaps be explained as much by a 
reference to this peculiarity in his policy as by considering sti 
native kindness of his disposition. 

In his personal relations he was eminently jnst, humane, and 
truthful. Perhaps few natives had a greater contempt for 
flatterers, and the tribe of parasites that finds food in many 

_ Oriental courts had no place in his establishments. Towards 
his relatives and friends he was affectionate in the extreme, 


and kind and considerate towards his subordinates. By taking 


& friendly interest in their private affairs, and by extending to 
them his sympathy and assisting them in their emergencies in 
every legitimate way in his power, he succeeded in attaching 
them to his person in a manner that has few precedents in any 


re part ‘India, Of him it may truly be said that he endeavoured . 


ye every man not only his due, but always much more 


is 
atisfied himself of 


OF HIS HIGHNESS THU NIZAM'S DOMINIONS. 


honour of his word, and people have sometimes taken 
tage of this trait of character by straining a careless ex] 
to serve their own object. He very seldom, however, ple 
his word, and in this respect was habitually on his guard. 
His intellectual peculiarities were a wonderfully retentive — 
memory and a highly subtile and comprehensive understanding. 
He seemed to be able to analyse an argument or a character 
with equalease. He possessed a shrewd knowledge of men and 5 
manners, and made use of it with almost unerring accuracy. es: 
His conversation was easy and sensible, and he was able to 
enjoy a good joke as well as any other man. He had aquiet 
humour of his own, which gave him a quick apprehension of Aa 
congruities and incongruities of character; but he never indulged — 
in ridicule, for which such a knowledge placed in his hands 
most powerful instruments. He was moderately fond 
poetry and pictures, and also of music, though he used 
to remark that he could never sean a line or distinguish | 
Long acquaintance with him established the idea that he 
have been a great mathematician if that had been 1 
his choice. He was fond of, history, but was fonder 
any study leading to practical results connected wil 
‘craft, He had no time, however, to spare for 
occupied in actual work from early morning till 
ee He transacted a through — 










bE 'The Minister's family belongs to the Shiah persuasion, as do 
many of the oldest nobility of Haidarabad, But pe 
‘Sir Salar Jung was’ perfectly free from all wr; 
~~ sectarianism, and 
was a thorongh liberal with respect to religion. He did not 
te cera however, any of the more binding injunctions of his 
ues and it was very seldom that. he neglected his daily 
" prayers or the fasts preseribed to be observed in the month 
of Ramazan. He was fond of society, and nothing gave 
him greater pleasure than to have a few English friends 
to meet him at the breakfast or dinner table and share his 
hospitality. 

He has left two daughters, and two sons, Mir Liak Ali Khan 
the elder, his father’s successor, and Mir Saadat Ali Khan, 
The daughters have both been educated by a French governess, 
and are proficient in both Persian and Bnglish, Sir Salar’s 
was the first instance in India ofa Moslem noble getting his 
daughters brought up in European style. The sons were for 
some years taught by a private tutor until they commenced to 
_ attend the Nobles’ School established in Chadarghat by the 
‘Minister a few years ago. They continued to be pupils of the 
Institution until their departure for England last year. They 
ge eal ig well-bred young ee and made a 


. frends during thi visit The younger son, Saadat 
to His Highness the Nizam, and, ontil 




































































A few days after the death of Sir Salar Jung, the 
Steuart Bayley,a former Resident, was deputed by the’ 
‘cosetiaa to aminics for he i ai of ernangaini a ni 


the new Government are given in the chaptér on Administration, 
Tt will suffice to state here that under the new arrangements — Ne 
Rajah Naraindhar Pershad Bahadur, the Peshkar, and Nawab _ 
Mir Liak Ali Khan Bahadur, Sir Salar ais eldest a Ye 


established. 
THE HOUSE OF SHAMSU-L-UMARA. 
The family of Shamsu-l-Umara, the ehief of the n 
families in the city of Haidarabad, are descended — pe 
Shaik Farid, snes he Shakar (literally, “store: 


ee in the Circar of Khairabad, in the eile of O 
but they subsequently removed to Shekhabad, near Agra. 
grandfather with a similar name was @ commander in the: 
army, and occupied the post of Sadaratof the Taluka‘ 
during the reign of Aurungzeb. Shaikh 
Bahadur, the son of the last, held a Mansab: 
abad Mandu, in the province of Malwa, during 
Aurungzeb. When Nizamu-l-Mulk ee 


d of two thousand horse and five hundred foot, — 


arrival i in the Dekhan, he was sats Naib of the 

of Malwa and Foujdar of Mandu; and shortly after 

ed to the command of four thousand foot and two 

horse, and received the title of “Bahadur” and a 

n. In 1745 he was despatched in command of 

troops against Babu Naik, a Mahratta chieftain, whom 

“he defeated and captured a great part of his baggage. He was 
‘subsequently made Foujdar of Baglana and afterwards Naib 
tothe Subedar of Khandesh. During the reign of Nasir J ung 
hereceived the title of Shamsher Bahadur and obtained the post 
__ ofNaib Subah of Aurangabad. During the reign of Nizam Salabat 
; eg he was given the command of five thousand foot and four 
orse, besides the gift of a palankeen and fresh titles of 
He died in 1752, and was buried in the city of 

. Twosons were ee to sini jone named Abul-Barkat 


dues of Khan in the lifetime of his father. 
ae ee ‘Abul Eaieh Khan was 
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* gifts of a flag, a drum and palamkeen with 


the title of Shamsu-d-Daula. His great integrity 
the confidence of his master, who intrusted him with 
important business of the State. Although His F 
frequently desired to make him his Minister, he always: 
the offer, saying that he was more suited for a ney than a 
political career. } 
Tegh Jung continued to rise in favour with His 
who eventually appointed him to the command of te 
horse of the Paigah or body-guard and four — 
of the regular forces. 
In 1777 large tracts of country situated in the 
of Bidar, Haidarabad and Bijapur were alienated 
in jaghir. These jaghirs yielded a revenue estimated 
lakhs of rupees. The titles of Shamsu-l-Mulk and 
Umara were also conferred on him about this time. Sk 
Umara always had a seat in the private hall of 
his great vassals and friends had free access. be 
and were much trusted. 
TeghJung was a man‘of great courage and 
-worn by him is still to be seen at the famil: 
in 1786, and was buried near the city of Hai 


_ the tomb of Syed Husen Barhana, — 
as pag liginens inary AE 





Ali Khan and Sikandar Jah were continued by 

$s — . who bestowed upon him the title 

. He was a very intelligent nobleman, and had 

stots for scientific studies, his aptitude for mathematics, 

es and architecture being most marked. The principal 

— compiled are Shamsu-l-Hindsa, age = 


ness of his collection, but was able to understand and use 
aia every instrument in it. 


(2) 
\ 
Khan Bashive-Mulk Bahadur, who anita 


H. HL. Sikandar Jah, and (3) Badru-d-Din 
d-Daula Muazzamu-l-Mulk Bahadur. This 
his father’s taste for scientific and literary 
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Bahadur. On the death of Nawab § 

he was succeeded by his eldest pane — 

Khan. When Shamsu-l-Umara the third died in 1 

no direct issue, and the family titlegnvent to his b 

Nawab Rashidu-d-Din Khan, and the estates to the two 
of Sultann-d-Din Khan, Bashiru-l-Mulk, whom the late nol 
man had adopted. Nawab Rashidu-d-Din Khan died in 


who is married to a daughter of the late Nizam, H. 
d-Daula, and is now Shamsu-l-Umara the fifth, his 
Nawab Ikbalu-d-Daula having had the family title of 7 
Umara conferred upon him. Another branch of t 
is that represented by Nawab Bashiru-d-Daula, who is 
toa daughter of the late Nizam, and is descended from & 
d-Din Khan, Bashiru-l-Mulk, the second son of 
Umara the second. Nawab Bashirn-l-Mulk | had, 
Mutashamu-d-Daula, who died in 1880. On the 

late Amir-i-Kabir the Paigah or Service 
Vaziu-d-Din Khan (the son of Nawab Bashi: 

father of Nawab Drohines tenella di 

Government, with the concurrence Be 
peesoment of te into ‘Shree ae 





few of the central districts and towards the south- 
border some tributary Rajahs hold possession of small 
country. They pay tribute to His Highness the Nizam, 

. allowed to administer their territories without any 
ie from the Haidarabad Government, solong as their 
peshkash is paid regnlarly. The sums paid by these 
vary from Rs. 25,000 to one and a half lakhs of rupees, 


Rajah of Shorapur, whose ancestors were iivsttiies chiefs 
: three centuries since. Owing, however, to the behaviour 


dence, and now forms one of the administrative 
of His Highness's territory. (See Shorapur.) The 


of Annagundi, who is a descendant of the great 
- Rajahs (vide Annagundi in the chapter on “ Places 
. Gudwal, Wunparti, Amarkunta, Gopalpet, 
. The majority of these chicfs can trace their 
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ofabont four lakhs of rupees perannum. U 

Kings, the Poligar of Gudwal, as the Rajah was 

days, was a powerful chief, but after the subjugation 
country, first by the Bahmini Kings and subsequently | 
rulers of Bijapur and Golkonda, the family lost much | i 
influence. Towards the middle of the seventeenth en 
when the Bijapur power became feeble, the Poligar, who 
abl; > command the services of a considerable body of : 
me San to assert his independence. In this he 
encouraged by the Emperor Aurungzeb, who was at 
period actively engaged in stirring up rebellion and 
amongst the feudatories of Bijapur. From the Emy 
Poligar obtained a sanad of royalty, which his d 

still retain. After the Poligar’s rebellion, a small force 
Bijapur, which was sent to ‘attack his fort of Darrur, 
defeated, and its colours captured. The : 
consists of a green ground studded with golden 
forms one of the proudest possessions of the Rajah. T 

at one period levied tribute from the Karnal Stato 5 ; 

of course ceased with its cession tothe B 

since. Meadows Taylor mentions that in 


of some excitement, the young Rajah. 


father and brother were shot in 


- exstout ofthe town. Guawal, 


in Jatitude 16° 14" 15° andin 1 





BA esicercee 
d by a ditch. The citadel contains the Rajah’s 
ce ve the eo of some of the wealthier of 


ina of the Rajah of Wunparti is about forty-five 
8 N.E. of Raichur, The capital of the State, which bears 
_ the same name, is a flourishing place having a consider ble 
trade with neighbouring towns. The soil of the Zemin¢ /7i is 


fertile and well irrigated. The highroad from Haidarabad to 


: ‘Gut, in the Karnul district, passes close to the town. Five 
miles N.E. of Wunparti is situated Gopalpet, the chief town 

of the Zemindari bearing the same name. This too isa good- 
sized town, having a fair trade with the neighbourhood. The 
or of both the Babe or Zemindars of the two last- 


i THE SUBSIDIARY FoRCK, 
‘the head-quarters of which are at Sikandarabad, 


akishas six miles north of Haidarabad, first 
age agora with His Highness 
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veqnired, and to pay nine lakhs of rupete: 100) a» 
when the assistance of their troops was not re | 
Nizam on his part engaged to assist the British with 
There were other stipulations ; and among them one rese 
the life-right of Basalat Jung in one of the Circars, subject — 
his good behaviour. In 1768 a new treaty was made, by th 
Article of which the East India Company and the Nawab of the 
Karnatik (who was a party to the treaty) were to : 
ready to send two battalions of Sepoys and six 
Artillery manned by Europeans whenever the Nizam « 
require them, and the situation of affairs would allow of 
assistance being rendered, the Nizam paying the 
during the time such force should be employed in this 

e 1782 Basalat Jung died ; nae bags Company reecived po 


period. The Governor-General, Lord ( 
aaa a letter to the een? explaining 


alae? been suggested. This letter 1 
Res declared, by a resolution of the House of 
Se 
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g to the Nizam.” After the fall of Seringapatam 
nder-in-Chief acknowledged in eulogistic terms the 
ia of the Contingent. The following is alist of persons who 
o ids in the Contingent in 1800. The leading person 
DonClementide Avila, a Spaniard ;and the following 
the several Regiments :—Major Johnston, an East 
Captain Don Torribio Paolo Denis, a Portuguese and 
officer attached to the Goa Brigade of his Catholic Majesty. 
ppOrptain Joseph Gordon. Captain Freeman, an East Indian. 


n Joachim Fonseca, a Portuguese of Pondicherry. 
- Captain William Palmer, an East Indian, Captain Guest, an 


‘Englishman. Captain Budges, an Englishman. Colonel 
Drew, also an Englishman, who was attached to the 
sof Salabat Khan, a Jagirdar ; and Captain Elliot, 
ae The following are the names of those who 
sidered in the light of subalterns :—“ Captain Vincente, 

iard Fonts Blake, an East Indian. Dr, Silvestre, 
Signor Joachim, a Portuguese, José de N unes, 

guese. Mr. Key, an Englishman. Mr, Kullick, an 

‘Mr. Joachim Smith (or Schmidt), an East Indian, 

n. Mr. Plight, do. do. Mr. Marten, a 

missions appear to have been given by the 
officers either assumed titles, which were 


by the former for the maintenance of the 

commuted for the cession of the territory stil 

Geded Districts, and in the event of war the Nizam : 
to furnish a Contingent Force of 6,000 Infantry and 
Cavalry. This Contingent was first brought into’ 
during the Mahratta war in 1803, when it joined the Sal 
Force under Col. Stevenson. After the compe 
troops were located chiefly in Berar, and from tim 

changes and proposals were carried out ; but. 

1813, when Mr. Russell, the Resident, took the 

was subsequently styled the , Russell Brigade, 

much progress was made with its reorganisation. 

the Resident persuaded the Nizam to allow him’ 
salaries of “ one battalion from the proceni of the 
and to extend the same to the second b 

formation was complet ” se bia. eg” 


under him, attained the vighdeeial of | 
basis upon which the whole of the 





the city of Haidarabad to suppress a disturbance caused 
Mubarizud-Daula, the youngest son of the Nizam; 


-enfiladed by high houses, from the roofs of which the 

nts kept up a most destructive fire, the Brigade was not 

able to accomplish the object for which it had been ordered into 
the city, and was compelled to withdraw after sustaining severe 
losses, including Lieutenant W. J. Darby, an officer attached 
“to the Resident’s Escort. In 1816 the first attempts at 
“reforming the Nizam’s Cavalry in Berar were made. Rajah 
Govind Baksh, who was the Nizam’s representative in Berar, 
agreed to furnish 5,000 Cavalry to protect the country from 
the imeursions of the Pindari horsemen who then infésted 
Berar ahd the neighbouring districts. Captain Davis was 
appointed to the command of this force, and four other 
‘European officers were also chosen, and at the same time Major 


5 Pitman of the Bengal Army was selected for the command of 


¢ Pindari campaign under Sir T. Hyslop. In 1816 
800 Cavalry was raised and attached to the Russell 
Placed under the command of the Brigade-Major, 
1817 the Russell Brigade composed part, 

) Division at the battle of Mehidpur, 
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equipage and bazaars than the Russell | 
year the Berar reformed troops, both Infantry a 

were successfully employed against the bands of fr 
which infested the country. Before the Russell 

ed from Malcolm's force at the conclusion of 


separat : ne 
campaign in 1818, he issued an or er oe 
rye with the conduct of the corps. In 1819 further 
changes were inade—the Nizam’s regular troops bia de 
into two commands, those to the north of the Gone 
still commanded by Major Pitman, while Major Doveton 
appointed to the command of the Russell Brigade, witai, 
consisted of a brigade of Infantry, a small regiment 
Cavalry, a company of Artillery, and a small corps of E 
In the same year the foree added considerably to its 1 
by the gallant affair at Nowah. This place was the st : 
of a rebel named Nowsaji Naik, who had collected a sa 
body of Arabs and refused to surrender. 5 The | 
patched against him consisted of two battalions of : 
Brigade, a field battery and a small siege trail ks e 
Battalion of Berar Regular Infantry anda party 
horse. This force attacked the place with? 
gallantry, but met with a most determined 
Arabs, and fally a month elapsed. before | 





‘ r the better 
ofthe vank of the European officers. The tate 
: ee Open to all officers of merit, and it was declared 
vhen the requisite qualifications exist, the want of a 
from the King or Company will not be a ground of 
Tn 1821 the Regiment of Cavalry attached to the 
ai Brigade was disbanded. In the next year the Pioneers 
pee with the corps in Berar and the Russell Brigade at 
Haidarabad were formed into a corps of Engineers under the 
eae of Captain Oliphant. “ This corps proved itself 
pepaly useful on many occasions, particularly in improving 
the irrigation of the country and in the construction of public 
works, of which the bridge over the Musi river at Haidarabad 
only be named,” The Corps was disbanded in 1846... In 
P mist reliefs were instituted between the various 
Stations (Elichpur, Hingoli, Aurungabad) and Haidarabad 
numbers were introduced, the Cavalry ite 
| from one to five, the Artillery from one to four, 


” 


Infantry from one to eight, In February 1827 a 


ee of the Infantry Regiments mutinied. The 
outbrea nip be found in the arbitrary instrue- 
bails were issued and introduced at 
costume was ordered to be adopted 
everity of the punishment awarded 

various articles. 
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equipment provided at their expense. All these c 


combined to produce a spirit of discontent in the minds 
men, which broke forth into open mutiny when one of 
Enropean officers of the Brigade ordered two men to be fore 
shaved, and declared that all who did not voluntarily remove 
their beards would be similarly treated. On the day after this 
occurrence a portion of one of the Regiments marched to the 
parade-ground and demanded their discharge. — Colonel. 
the Commandant of the Brigade, rode to the spot, and 
endeavouring to recall the men to a sense of daty was 

and while on the ground almost cnt to pieces. The 

were charged without hesitation by a body of their 

and most of them killed instantly. After the death of 

Sikander Jah in 1828 his successor, H. H. Nasira 

dismissed all the European officers in the Civil employ hi 

Haidarabad State, and it was believed that this was but he 


cee 


refused to do away with the Contingent a 


ment of 20 lakhs, as had been suggested. 
in the force, and the English Go 








mas of ai. wing cantonments at Bolaram, Dinah 


ite ie peetsesinbad, ees Jalna, and Mullapar, 


Maatay to the i deoled condition of the pest of then: Se 
The Nizam’s Government were unable to find the 
4 tis pay the troops or to liquidate the debt due to the — 
Company. At length, after protracted negotiations, a treaty 
was concluded on 21st May 1853 by Col. Low, the Resident, on ’ 





4 

é behalf of the Company’s Government, with the Nizam, under the ¥ 
terms of which the Berars and certain other districts yielding ae A 
an annual sum of 50 lakhs, from which the cost of the Contin gent. ‘ ae ss 5 | 
es ‘to be paid, were temporarily ceded to the Company’ o “a 
Government. The force was henceforth to be styled the a 


--Hhidarabaa Contingent, and was to consist of not less than Y P 
00 Infantry, 2,000 Cavalry, and four field batteries of 4 4 
Artillery. o 
eich The services of the Contingent during the Mutin Sa 
mM al. The troops « 





y are 
composing it assembled at Adlabad, and 


therains of 1857 marched to} join the British forces Operating 
<n India. They first reduced the zamindars of Pipliah 
garh, and then joined the 1st Central India Brigade — 
ore their arrival the rebel garrison of that fort : 
Mabidpus contingent, who had m ti 










































ebidpor was overtaken by the Haidarabad ae ntingent at 
Rawal. The Contingent, which at Mabidpur had rescued Mrs. 
x ‘Timmins, wile of the officer commanding the Mahidpur contin« : 


~ 


§ Tin gent, came upon the insurgents well posted at Rawal, about 
i 4 par, and immediately charged them. The sities niet 
dered only 350 sabres, but they routed the nee killed 175 
of them, and captured eight guns and a quantity of ges 
4 On this occasion Colonel Hastings Fraser, author of a Our 
Faithful Ally,” was attacked by three men at onneree trooper, & 
4 ‘grousdier, and an artilleryman,—and, it is said, killed all three, 
severing the body of one of them in half with a single blow. — 
So satisfied. was Colonel Durand with the exploits of this 
body of cavalry that he authorized the eee of ie 
rupees a month extra to each trooper while in the fiel fs " 
Contingent marched on the 26th of December to join Sir ugh i f 
Rose, and met him two marches bey ond Sagar. They po a a 
forcing the Madanpur Pass, and then captured the fort o : 
ee Talbait, thirty miles south of Jhansi. They took part in the 
bs ‘siege and capture of Jhansi, and also in the pitched battle. of 


ipa 


- Kuneh, and the taking of Kalpi. They then returned towards 3 


Gav) DS 
ides 


fas 


eae 
inn 


Se 


gallant 





\ ee the Dekhan, reducing the zamindars of Bilwah en route. 
ae movements of Tantia Topi, however, led to the Continge nt 
; being employed against Gwalior, after the reduction of vc 
“fortress they returned to the Nizam’s dominions, after a 
\ pee of heii reply In Eslacagy 1858 ant 






potas: which service ptain 


; ... ae a “oa s of asc ne 2nd Regiment Lancers. 


3rd do. do. 
Ist Infantry. 

3rd do. 
* Depot. 

Garrison Bands. 


oy Kulbarga— 

are. on the Silladari sy aay three Regiments of Infantry, one ; wee Ist Lancers. 

~ Infantry Depdt, one Garrison Infantry Band and one Gartinen: a a - Detachment of 2nd Infantry. 
: Cavalry Band. The full strength of the force according to ie Shorapur— 


Detachment of Artillery. 
2nd Infantry. 


the latest returns is as follows :-— ’ 


batants. 
aes Hisrory.—The following is an account of the origin ang: 


Be progress of the Regular Troops from the period of their 
first formation in 1857 down to the present time. Tn 1857, | * 
: aii owing to the services of the Subsidiary Force and the Contingent * 
a Fenty ae aia 50 aoe a Me being needed in the suppression of the Sepoy Rebellion, it . 
Pet, Cavalry ,, z : oe became necessary to provide and equip a force for the 
Ear . of His a domain and to aid in th é 
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a Sil of Cavalry . sic, SRT 
i ae ” 


| Head. Quarters PSL sos saiisdiionsa cavas ofc 
~ -Head-Quarters Musician Staff ...... 
Clothing Eee eo Coes 


as. ; et E “way across. the border, as well as for the purpose of oy 


eee eev ene epee es 


an 2 ar : _ a . 4 zn A eee any turbulent and disaffected pale 
8 are guasered as follows : — : 





jagirs a iba: oe Pek atiagy took ‘the field 
e arly “part of 1858, with hess rank of slipicaics 


denominated “HH. H. the Nizam’s Field Force.’ This force was — 


‘the origin and became the nucleus of the “ Reformed Troops,” 


now “His Highness the Nizam’s Regular Troops.” The active 


services of this field force ceased about the middle of 1858. 
The pacific effect produced in particular districts of the 


country by even this small body of serviceable troops, underthe 


immediate command of His Highness’s Government, was sO 


marked that it became evident that the most fav ourable pris: 


would result to the whole of His Highness’s dominions by 
increasing this foree to a strength which might fairly be 
expected to make its influence felt thronghout the territory. 
: From: fits experience the gradual formation of the Regular 


= 


ops resulted. In December 1859 a body of men hired bya 


ctory noble succeeded i in oceupying a house in the city, and — 
; AP a fosilade on the Minister’ 8 apes which then 































able troops were at hail (ani ue 

atry were drawn from the city levies and placed un 
a command of a European officer. This infantry, together 
with the troops of the Wunparti Rajah, was shortly afterwards. 
located, as at present, adjacent to the seat of government. On 
the 25th June 1862 the whole of these forces, together with 
. “Nawab Nizam Yar Jung’s troop of cavalry, which were termed — 
es the “ Reformed Troops,” were placed under the command 
ep ‘ofa European officer, Major Rocke, who had been appointed — 
ae few months previous as Inspector General. This title of : 
Rial “Inspector General was in August 1866 changed to 1 
Commander, and the designation of the troops was in December 2p 
of the same year altered to “His Highness the Nizam’s 


Begples Troops.” The strength.of the eR Sarl was 





June 1864, and by the transfer to it of the 3rd Beginie 
Lancers in February 1875. In December 1874 the present 
Commander, Major Richard Nevill, succeeded to the command — 









of a Kuropean officer, reached in November 1863 a strength of ; 
= 7 palnans bla by enlistments but bis) by farther 






dee mere to Preokailae 
| Lingsugan, Yelgandal and a Kopel [n 


» 
abad, became the Qnd Haidarabad Infantry, strength 
408 combatants exclusive of European officers. The strength — 


of the 2nd Infantry gradually increased, receiving between — 


anuary and March 1864, 134 combatants from the Ist Infantry ; 
‘its strength in December 1866 had amounted to 647 combatants, 
‘including three Huropean officers. No considerable change in 
the strength of either regiment was made till September 1870, 

when the establishment of each regiment was fixed at 700 com: 
biased exclusive of European officers. > ene 


fe, 18 Dullocks and about a dozen men, were sent from the 
mat ee secu the command of a eae officer. 


| Anrmeny, —In July 1861 two 6-pr. guns with “waggons, : 


med into two batteries, of six pol ‘each, 

ertained to make up the number required for two | 
‘Thre more 6-pr. guns were received from the same arsenal 

in January 1866, In July 1866 four of the 6-pr. guns were 
horsed and became No. 1 Horse Battery. The 2nd Horse 
Battery, armed with four of the 9-prs., was horsed im] March 1872, — 
men for this battery being obtained by enlistment, The 
remaining guns, two 9-prs. and the two 12-pr. howitzers 


~ became No. 3 Bullock Battery, but, owing to the difficulty” of 


: _ obtaining ‘draught bullocks, this battery has never been 
- efficient—in fact at the present date it is virtually without 


draught. On the formation of the 2nd Horse eres 


was eventually atonal. Other pieces, of vario 
than Aki cee have from time to time been 





L “ Wunparti” Lancers were transferred to it in July 
was brought up to the established strength of 300 


© Wineeann ” Lancers.— When the Wunparti Lancers 

placed, with the rest of the Wunparti Rajah’s troops, 

nd the command of Major Rocke, it consisted of 214 

_ combatants and 24 musicians, and became the 2nd 
©“ Wunparti” Lancers. The strength of the regiment had in 
4866 increased to 325 combatants, but when the establish- 
ment of Lancer regiments was fixed in July 1871 at 300 
‘combatants, exclusive of European officers, the men and 
horses in excess were transferred to the 1st Lancers, The 


were previously, in 1868, transferred to the African 


command. In September 1862 the number 
1 to. fifty of all yanks, after which date the 
gradually raised to its present strength of 300 
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Depror.—While Major Rocke was Comm 
enlisted at Haidarabad and formed into a depot, 
exceeding 56 combatants, to be drafted as requ! 
regiments quartered at outstations ; drafts from city 
were from time to time also received into the depdt for 


Regular Til the men of the depdt have been util 
pioneers to construct roads, Ke. 

3xp Recrent or Lyrawtry.—A body of ie us 
ants, styled the Kopal Regiment of Infantry, was 
1864 transferred to the Regular Troops, its 
being in December 1866 changed to the 3rd 
of Infantry. In May 1864 the regiment, while qua 
Shorapur, was much reduced by cholera and d 
received in 1865 two drafts of about 114 men om the de 
and in February 1866 a further addition to 


also was brought up to the fixed estab 
ants exclusive of European pcos cit 





other city levies. It strength on transfer was 3 E i 
officers and 263 of other ranks (combatant) and 20 ae " : 
‘Shortly after its transfer the regiment was armed with 
became the 3rd Regiment of Lancers. The musi- 

jout the same time were drafted into the Cavalry Band. 
JAvatrY Banp.—The musicians of the 2nd Lancers, who 


re received with the regiment and who were transferred to 

» African Cavalry Guard in 1868, were in February 1872 

lesignated the Garrison Cavalry Band. On the transfer of the 

rd Lancers to the Regular Troops its 20 musicians were in- 

corporated with the Cavalry Band, bringing this band’s 

Strength to 44 musicians, at which strength it has remained to 
present date. 

Ganntson Banv.—This band originated in the 27 musicians 

which in 1864 were attached to the 2nd 

ards tothe Artillery. In August 1869 it 


the Garrison Band. Ig has now reached the 
40 musicians. 


a 


>. 


troops. From 1862 to the appointment. page 
Major Proudfoot as Military Secretary to His Exes 
military matters were laid ee oe by ; 
Secretary or by Major'Rocke. eo 
ae was appointed. In July 1862 4 Staff mee 2 
pointed to the Inspector General ; this appointment = 
to that of Staff Adjutant in 1868. Tn —— 1869 the 
son Riding Mastership was created. The sppeinianaeas 
Major about 1864 and Brigade Quarter Master . 
4872 were created. The former appointment 
March 1877 into that of Chief of the Staff. The 
gade Quarter Master were, prior to an ane cing 7 
performed by the Superintendent of Clothing. : 
1872 a Judge Advocate of the Regular Troops was af 
up to which date the duties were performed by & 
Major. In February 1877 the appointment of 
Instructor to the Regular Troops was 
1878 the appointment fell vacant and has — 
filled up. Cis ely 
Cxoruixe.—Formerly the clothing of 





en supplied by contract under x 
Bi im satel, 
abject to the Commander's approval. retamaie 


ean 


RMAMENT.— 
.—The guns of the Artillery have already been q 


is - Roticed. The men of th 
e regiment are armed with 
swords — 
(Golundaz pattern). pe African ee pigs are er 
e 


pistols. The Lancer R egiments have lances and sw aaa 
8, 


a ist Regiment only have pistols. The swords of the 2nd 
<A oe 3rd Regiments are of the Irregular Cavalr ry pattern. The 
“ase intry are armed with percussion muskets with bayonets | (the 

Regiment with sword bayonets). T : 
ee ). The muskets of the Ist Re- 
rin epot are of local manufacture and are useless ; th | 

s ; the 
4 0 regiments are armed with the old Brown Bess deo yy 
be onet received years ago from the Contingent. 922 = 
smooth- 


} 5 has a schoolmaster wh 


ch 1878. In the beginning of 1878. th -subjec 

ation and rules of admission for cadets and 
~ fieutenants were received, and the first examination for 
a: under the new rules was held in June 1878. Hach regu nent 
o teaches the children of the regiment 


the Urdu language. In the school of the African Cavalry 


Guard Arabic and Bnglish are 
magiieh schoolmasters. 
The: establishment of the Regular Troops at oeaaeat an : 12 
‘ie Aviillery: lwo horse batteries and one bullock battery of 4 guns — 
each. ; 
Officers for horse battery—l Captain commanding 
1 Lieutenant and 1 Sub-Lieutenant. 
Officers for bullock battery—1 Lieutenant commanding, 
1 Licutenant and 1 Sub-Lieutenant. ; 
Rogimental Staff—1 Adjutant and 1 Quarter waits 


‘The senior Captain takes command of the regiment as Commandant, — 


Cavalry.—The African Cav! alry Guard | and three Lancer Regiments 
Per Regiment.—One Captain commanding, 1 Lieutenant 
2nd in command, 1 Lieutenant Adjutant, 1 Lieute- 
nant (in African Cavalry Guard 2 Lieutenants), [ Sul 
Lieutenant, and 300 sabres noes Native 





also taught by” Arabic: and a 


wh eee eee eeeee 


seneee seanedeceeenceesece 


Other inferior castes ..... 
\ Mahomedan Siddies ... 
on meek 


seer ene ee eas 


aia ME Rseh eae gk a 
| Other inferior castes ... Ge 
( Mahomedan Siddies .........ccccseu 
f Mahomedans ..............cc00 


= inferior castes .... 
Mahomedan Siddies ......... : 


Oe ett. ore end 


Sem snndeecurees sabe 


with 100 men eo the 1st 


fe : ~ Lieutenant W. Fallon which preceded the foree 
 Kunnaghiri, were sent to Shorapur to put down Ram 


Naik and his followers, who had attacked the Jail and’ 
Treasury. In July 1866 squadron 1st Lancers under Ressaldar-  ” 
Major Kumru-d-Din Khan was sent to Udghir ; in March 
1867 a squadron tst Lancers under Lieutenant Burge was 
ordered to Udghir and Naldrug ; and in June 1870 atroop 


rg the same regiment was sent to Homanabad—on all three om 
eh ‘occasions to capture some Rohillas who were making themselve 
troublesome. In December 1876 # troop of the 2nd Lancersunder 


Lieutenant Meer Reasuth Husain and a squadron from the sar 
regiment under the Commanding Officer, Captain Mahom 
Mirza, were sent to Kunnaghiri and Raichur respectively to 
aid the civil authorities in dispersing rioters. On the 24th July 
1879 the head-quarters and right wing Ist Regiment: of 


Infantry, u under the command of Captain P. K. Fallon, left On 
Haidarabad for Rudrumkote, on the Godavari, by forced marches, 
to aid in the suppression of the Rumpa insurgents. 

t remained on the Godavari until 18th May 16 


this time half the detachment crossed. over into the 

‘Talag ¢ and operated with Her Majesty’s Troo directly 

the insurgents until relieved by a deipalioent oS 
ne Contingent. fe 





pe is 
further escape of prisoners, and again in the year’ 1882 
of the prisoners of the same jail to “escape was’ thwa ul 


<i i, strictly. Ne 
ound ogi of me ecpagein Seere 


precautionary measures being at once adopted. 
gu Recrent.—The 6th Regiment was raised about the year 
1862 by Umruth Lal, after whom it was for some time called 
the Umruth Phultan. It then numbered 325 of all ranks.” A 
few years later it was increased to 640 of all ranks, including 
- fee four Buropean officers, and the regiment received a number x 
ae Fi (6) In the middle of 1875 the corps was raised to its a 
r 8 angie officers, 1 cadet, and 730 of all ranks. ey 
j i “Marseram Reamenr.—This regiment, which was formed — 
ae in 1870, consists of 1,100 of all ranks, including on-con — 
ants. Itis permanently located at Maiseram, from whieh it 
takes its name, ten miles south of Haidarabad. It is compo 
of men drafted chiefly from the contingents of the Arab | and : 
35 Pathan Jamadars. Its ranks contain Arabs, Sidis, Somalis, 
_ Abyssinians, Maulawads (Dekhani Arabs), Kabulis, Punjabis and 
~ Dekhani } Mussulmans. The officers consist of a Captain (Ar 
gen Rs, 475 per mensem, Second in Command 300, jutant 
250, Lieutenant 165, Subedar-Major 125, and Adjutant ; 
65. The regiment contains 11 bens each company 





. 


 Nizam’s service is 30,823, or excluding camp followers 
27,699. They are all badly armed, and few possess any distinctive 
: Many are attached to various public departments as 
and guards, while the great majority, many of whom are 


CHAPTER Hl. 


PRODUCTIONS. 


Tron of the best description is found in consi 
quantities in various parts of the Dominions, chiefly 
neighbourhood of Warangal and Nirmal ; a de 
different varieties, and the localities in which they 
given in the geological section. ¥ 

Just below Yelgarass, in 
copper ore is produced, probably 
localities are near Nagarkarnul and Ky 
submetamorphic series. Copper pytii in s 
occur in quartz hills; traces of thee 

~~ granite, particularly at Nalganda. 
At Gudlur or Gudalore, a village 
Pamghir and Kamamett Oirears 





place at a comparatively recent period, but on account of* the 
“excessive rent demanded by the Paluncha Raja it was aban- 
- doned many years ago and has never been resumed. Small 
‘quantities of gold are obtained from Pagtur, on the Kishna, 
and, it was even reported, at Gudablur, near Muktal. Gold also- 
occurs among the Darulal hills, &e., near Kalladgi, contiguous 
_ tothe Nizam’s dominions. It is probable that the metamor:, 
phic region close to the sandstones, &e., of the Bhima, Kishna 
and Godavari rivers may contain metals, &c., but very little is: 
known regarding them. 
_ The famous diamond districts of Golkonda are not, strictly. 
speaking, in His Highness’s territory, being bounded on all 
sides by the dominions of the British Government, which 
under the treaty of November 1766 agreed to allow them to 
remain in His Highness’s possession. The article of the treaty 
relating to them runs thus—“The Honourable Hast India 
ey in consideration of the diamond mines with the 
iagclla appertaining thereto having been always dependent on 
His Highness the Nizam’s Government do hereby agree that 
the same shall remain in possession now also.” 
Mammo Polo, who visited the kingdom of Queen Rudrama 
evi, who ‘lig reigning at Warangal about A.D. 1292, gives 
prianing, wonderful account of the manner in which 
wer obtained in those days:—“ There are certain 


* . Golkonda diamonds were first made famkous in Europe by 


= 


a 
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mountains in great torrents. When the rains are ov 

waters from the mountains have ceased to flow, they sear 

beds of the torrents and find p&aty of diamonds. Tn summer 
also there are plenty to be found in the mountains, but the 
heat of the sun is so great that it is scarcely possible to go 
thither, nor is there a drop of water to be found.” Marco 
then goes on to relate the well-known story of another Waves 
which these diamonds were obtained, by_throwing pieces of 
meat into deep valleys, from which they were again brought — 
up to the mountain tops with diamonds adhering to them, by. 
large eagles. “No country but this,” he says, produces — 
diamonds, Those that are brought to our part of the world 
are only the refuse, as it were, of the finer and, larger stones. 
For the flower of the diamonds and other large gems, as well 
as the largest pearls, are all carried to the great Kaan and 


other kings and princes of those regions. In truth they 


possess all the treasures of the world.” oe 
Tavertiier, a French diamond merchant, who made 
dozen journeys to India for the purpose of purchasing 


_. He began with Rawulkonda, in the Karnatie, five days 
~ Golkonda (Haidarabad). When he visited them in 


diggings were 200 years old, and 60,000 persons 
yed upon them. Some of the stones found | 
9,000 to 16,000 crowns, and a steel wheel 


them, “Tbediamond veins ranged 

















ess, and the precious gangue was hooked out oi 
eu tin Rawulkonda he passed on to those at Coulour 


/(Burkalun), on the Bhima, also belonging to the king of 


( la. The mines, he says, were discovered in 1565, and 
e was found the famous Koh-inur which “ Mirzimolos or 

nola, the Captain of the Moguls, presented to Aurungze 
“sname e is evidently intended for that of the famous Mir 
nla, who 10 first induced the Imperialists to invade Golkonda), 
According to Tavernier, pits to the depth of from ten to fourteen 
- feet used to be excavated, but as soon as water was met with 
there was no hope of success and the pit was abandoned. 
Partial, on the Haidarabad and Masulipatam road, about 
ahr miles from the latter place, is the principal of the five or 
es at which old workings are found. Dr. Heyne, 
“Yisited them in 1808, relates that—“They all belonged 
ante to a powerful zemindar called Appa Rao. But 
g the beginning of the 18th century the Nizam has 
them under his own management. The history, oF 


Villages. Since that time persons authorised by him 
entitled to search here for diamonds. The tradition is 
soon as Appa Rao was obliged to give up his mine 
stones ceased to be found, and that the size of the ¢ 
abbas from the earth never Lee a that of a ecm ‘ 


common ants 

« Another traditional account of the discovery of th 
mine at Kodavetty Kallu, one of these seven villages, 
follows :—A shepherd one day found, near a ravine ii 
neighbourhood, some stones which appeared to him i 
flints. He picked up several, and used them 
Some time after, the poor fellow, while at the - 
Appa Rao, took, in an unlucky moment, one of these s' 
of his pocket, and employed it to strike a light to 
tobacco. The stone was observed by one of 
Jambadies, who, knowing its value, made inquiry 
come into the possession of the shepherd. 1 
heedlessly related at that = knew. = 


‘The rajah was on this date so 


go himself to the spot, and was not 





offering to be brought, which, for’ more than one 


consisted of the head and blood of the poor shepherd. 

wife and children, being found upon examination entirely 

sof the discovery, were spared, and taken care of by 

as long as the mines belonged to him. Bullock loads 

onds were found, it is said, near that nullah, until at 

the Nizam, being apprised of the discovery, claimed 
ground as his own, and deprived the zemindar of it for 
ever. But he had been so industrious during the short time 
that the mines were in his possession that all the large gems 
“were removed, and the Nizam was able to obtain obly small 


Ch ‘may be taken to indicate that the same site in that neighbour- 

hood did yield large diamonds, and has probably not been 
exhausted hut forgotten.” 

: ‘The mines ofthe present day are almost exhausted, and most 

i ings are now abandoned. They are of two kinds, 

in the strata, and the pits that are sunk in the 

it of débris, shingle, and gravel derived from the 

of the diamond quartzite. The low rises at 


the Golkondamines (Partial, &e.) are 
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(Rawulkonda), Dr. Walker, who visited the u 
since, mentions the “ numberless knolls and pits’ 
to the underlying granite, fully attesting the extent 2 
ness of the search.” Dr. Voysey, who had visited P 
years before, was 80 struck with the fact, that he 
the villages should be removed from the sites they now 
and thus afford a virgin ground. The idea, however, 
never acted upon. When Dr. Walker visited the mines 
only two in working, one let to a Musalman and:qnete# 7 ! 
peasant at eight annas a month each. The diamonds - 
are of a very small size, and if the searcher realizes four 
rupees a month for his trouble he deems himself for 
the language of the searchers, they are black and white. 
is given for the weight of a grain of jowari of the Sr 
and two rupees for the second. Captain Burton, 
also visited Haidarabad a few years, since, exp 
conviction that diamond-digging in India gene 
especially in the Nizam's Dominions, has been | 
abandoned. 
This stone was found more than half 
by a Hindu goldsmith at Narkola, & -villag 
miles cast of Shamsabad. Tt was dis 
round in an earthen chat As 





ofthe Sate 1802-58, The seme, wha 
apt water; hseres be wah eulaedilil 
sa ‘as peeves, | has been eade, Soom» ai = % 


inc 


eget es wl will requi ire thesaw. It isnot 
econ ~ without the toes, and it will conily cath 


"ofa shaft sunk 55 years ago are still seen. 
_. Kyanites, sometimes of good colour, are fou' ng wake 
garnet, but they are never cut. 
Corundum and emery, varieties of the same mineral, are “ 
- obtained from the nallahs leading from the Kanagiri hille, and 
also i in the Paluncha territory. They are picked | upin the 
- rains, and sold for a trifle to lapidaries for cutting and polishing e 
gems, and also to armourers, who pound and manufa 
a them with lac, asthey do course garnets, into sharp 
A to | give a fine edge to swords and knives. 


3 two colours, a’dingy red and white ; the latter is poked gona 
the harder and more valuable of the two. a 


Very fine schorl and black tourmaline occur in the "granite 


& of Kammam, but neither are turned to use or ornament. ‘ 
‘ 


oe Ss “Rock crystal, smoky quartz, rose quartz, _amethysts, ; 


a alm most every variety of quartz crystal, are quite com 


a aia granite region. ‘They are sometimes cut 
and ringstones, and are considered of little value ry 
: nati tives. Antimony is sometimesassociated with quarts, anda 
+ vasteel colored. mica, &e. Glance iron ore is occasi 
nd aus instead of antimony to sprinkle the « 
1 iron pyrites are also seen. ¥ 


Toca 








prings are met with beyond the Sichet hills at Mahur, 
|, Kais, Biora, &c. These contain a little muriate of 
; ais oe of oa ramet and aes carbonate 


; ~ constant bubbling motion. It is several degrees warmer than 
the atmosphere, and probably never varies much in its 
Near Badrachelum, in the bed of the Godavari, 


is a hot spring containing sulphuretted hydrogen and ei 


s ipoeniphates and muriates ofsodaand lime. This spring is 
e when the river is unusually low. 


limestones of the sedimentary series contain some very 2 


aphic varieties, but the prevalence of small crystals | = ; 
» and iis  Syrneg of silicious matter generally, more 


Jower limestones of the Karnuls, sbisjoaclleancall 
fine-yrained, are used in Madras for ithegraphie 
These white slabs are comparatively free framw teas 
carbonate of lime and quartz, and large siabs weep he 
without a flaw or a stain. A slab of this same wane 
Residency Lithographic Press; bat did mat yield andh wo 
print as the stones procured from Earope. ‘Wine infix 
was in all probability due to the superar ierthese andi 
texture of this specimen, and it is mot appllicsiiiie @ 
variety procurable from the same formation. F 
stones might also be procured from the Bhimas, and Som 
Pome limestones, &c., of Wardha Vailer, but these 
edn tried. ‘The limestones and sandstemes form wxeell 
building maierials, and very good mortar is obtained rom 
former, while the latter yield good millstones, as at 
and Jalipol, among the Kaladgi rocks. 

* Red chalk is found at Palur, two and a half: 
west of Birh in the banks of a nala.> The ste 
along the nala banks for about one hundred 


Some of the Kaladgi slates yield very 


: slates, slates for writing and ee 
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» the gorge entering the Nala Malay hills there are 

traces of serpentinous bands and steatitic layers 

Paaeal with trap in the Kadapa rocks. The limestone 

“yield the white marble of India, and prettily marked 

tall e varieties are often seen, which can only prove 

should a demand for them arise. ‘The quartzites of the 

dimentary rocks and the amygdaloids of the trap contain 

4 Jasper, ealcedony, cornelian, agates, heliotrope, &c., and the 
river beds are in many places covered with them. 

‘A coarse kind of steatite is pretty generally diffused, being 

‘met with in several places in the granitic country, and at 

a Sircilla and Maitpali in Yelgandal. It is formed into 

: * geen and aaa children with writing pencils, and 


tic area. Pipeclay belonging to the same formation 
ined near Bidar, and a beantiful red lithomargic clay 
[near Bada Ekalla, on the Kulbarga road. Indurated 
‘is seen at Kampali, where itis manufactured into 
Other varieties of clays are frequent, while 


FF the sandstone country ‘ote le oo Districts. J 


is not so thickly wooded. The largest are those of 
the banks of the Godavari, where teak is grown in 
quantities, but the trees do not attain a very large 
Madapur, in the Khaman Zillah, where the best ' 
Dominions is grown. Forests of some extent : 
Indore and Yelgandal Districts, and in places 

of the Kistna and Tungbhadra rivers ; some of 
latter yield fine timber. The Anuntpur forest, y 

in irregular patches for about 12 miles on the 
Kistna, does not yield wood of much value, 
number of date and palmyra trees, from 
extracted. The mountainous tract N. Wes 





ik the most valuable are Ebony, Satin 
, Mbhava, Nim and Eppa, a tree producing a hard 
“red wood generally used for posts and rafters. No 
accurate estimate of the forest area can be given, as up 


to date no systematic measurements have been made. 
The Government, however, have recently issued instructions 
for the demarcation of the various forests, and the Conser- 


vator is now engaged upon the work. In addition to the 
woods specified above, there are also the Dalbergia latifolia, 
‘Yielding the blackwood with which chairs, tables, and house- 
hold furniture generally are made up. It is a common tree, and 
is cut down and dressed in the Paluncha and northern 
-pergunnas of the Kamamett Circar, from whence it is transported 

y Brinjaries on carts to Masulipatam and the eastern coast. 

is timber is worked easily and looks well, but it is very 

tle, and the furniture made of it possesses no great strength 


, The natives avoid felling timber while the 


@ wane, under the impression that when ent at 


aptto rot, and more liable to the — a 
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considered suflicient to protest fom 
white ants. 
Schrebera swietenoides, the weaver’s te 
timber not liable to warp, bet Bie fa 
difficult to work from its harduess. Di isaemmen. he 
Diospyros melanoxylon, the Bou tmse, cst im 
Godavari forests, but no good or wallaulile gion ie 
now, owing to the same causes which « 
of serviceable teak. 
Of the other trees that yield + gved ier 
méntioned the Pentaptera coriacea; © 
with which axles for carts are formed ; 
Bignonia quadrilocularis ; Mimosa 
Sirissa ; Terminalia Bellerica’; Strychnos 
integrifolia; the male bamboo, a mare: nti 
Nizam’s country, grows near Palancha. Of the 
trees thai compose the Godavari forests x 
the Butea frondosa, ic most abun 
arborea, Barringtonia acutangula, I: 
Erythrina suberosa, Stereulia ure, 


_ the Bassia latifolia. The lower j 





The forests on the sonia 

ee still yield serviceable timber, which is 

floated down the river to places where it is required. 

‘The insalubrity of these Godavari forests, however, is very great, 
ft and excepting during the period between February and June 
_ itisalmost impossible for people ‘to live in them. Other 
- varieties of forest produce met with in the North-Western 
Division are—two or three species of acacia, of which the Ram 
Kata isan elegant instance ; cordia myxa ; chlerodendron ; 

_ melia calyptranthes ; carissa ; parkinsonia ; mimusops elengi ; 
si and mimusops hexandra, both of which the Mahomedans, with 
ie _ much taste, were in the habit of planting about their burial- 

‘ ‘places, i im company with the poinciana pulcherrima and annona 


‘sae specimens of the Adansonia digitata, a ale in all 
‘from the Abyssinian founder. Upon the undulating 
etween the valleys the most striking in beauty . are 


‘Pavetta, prosopis, flacourtia, bauhinia, clematis, — 


celastrus, climbing solanum, butea, numerous 
: and mimosa. The most con 
i Sspicuous 
os aaa datbergia oojinensis 
, Brislea, 
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gmellina, conocarpus, bambusa, ficus, | 

cedreela toona. ‘The specimens of the latter ha 

been planted. The more lowly forest vegetation! & 

a passing notice under this head is the gloriosa 
cappatis, ajuga spermadictyon, evolvulus ie 
yerticillata, justicia, lavandula burmi, planes’ 
nerium dea hee and 95° 


medicine is taken from Dr. Walker's report on 
Anonacese.—Anona squamosa : grows wild # 
district : its fruit is seldom allowed to perfect 
generally plucked before maturity ; in seasons of | 
famine its seeds are ground and the meal eaten by 
Menispermacew.—Cocculus cordifolius. 4 ice 
in medicine. 
Nympheacea.—The tuberous roots of all the 
family are eaten by the poorer classes. : 
Papaveraceer.—No opium grown ; i 
grows abundantly, but neither seeds noi 
Capparidex.—Cynandropsis’ eatin : 
collected by the lower classes and exehe } 


of coarse millet. 





cinea.—Himenia egyptiaca: a very common stunted — 
) growing on poor soil, of which it is an indication ; its hard 
capsules are used in fireworks, 
Caryophyllaces: -—Two species of Mollugo, an infusion of 
which i is used as a fever drink. 
eG Malvacew.—This natural order yields plants for poultices, 
fomentations, &e. ; there are many species growing in this Cirear, 
most of which are turned to some account in diet or medicine. 
Bombacew.—The wood of the Helicteres Isora is used for 
making some agricultural instruments. The Bombax malabari- 
cum affords a timber for the construction of the garim, an 
instrument for raising water. 
ss  Byttneriacew.—The Sterculia urens yields a gum like 
-tragacanth, and a wood used for scabbards, 
Tiliacew.—Two species of Corchorus, common ; the tenacity, 
of ‘their fibres is sometimes taken advantage of for the constrne- 


Two species of Grewia are in common use—one arboreous, 
agricultural instruments ; the other, a shrub, is employed 
Dhangars for making cages for their lambs and kids, 


> 


lime is common, , the citron rare, Feronia ! 
he cpeules of the ltr: ney 
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Sapindaces.—Sapindus lrg Soup 
other Sapindus. ; 

Meliacew,—Azadirachta indica : the tree is soug 
leaves and timber. 

Cedrelacer.—Swietenia febrifuga and Chloroxyton 
nia : the first common, its bark used by the carpet-wea 
pe ie cotton thread a dingy red. On the | 

oY \ grows to be a pretty large tree. 

\mnew.—Several species of Zizyphus 
enepa ila i is a very troublesome plant to the ag 
very difficult to eradicate, ig 

Terebinthacea.—Some varieties of the mango 
fruit; the Buchanania latifolia, Boswellia thurifera. 
pinnata are all met with, also Anacardium 


Semecarpus anacardium. 


article of diet. Butea frondosa, commonest 
its congener the Butea superba; it yields t 
not one ounce of which is collected the 





s of Bauhinia: timber useful for house-building and to 
cultivators, and their bark a cordage. The Trigonella 
CU mM ; ioe of the Cassia obovata used in the 


The seeds 
y of the species eaten in famine, pavtiealatly of the 


%@; the Indigofera, from which a coarse indigo is 
Be hand the Abrus precatorius. 


H Oc Tacciinalin Catapa, in gardens ; Termi © 

 Chebula—the last two common in the eastern part ol fo 
 Cirear; Pentaptera tomentosa, a timber tree; Combretum 
ovalifolium,—of this extensive climber use is made in basket 
weaving, &c. ‘ 


gee es ot common in wee gardeng 
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soil for its dye ; and the Oldenlandia umbe | 


Composite.—Several plants of this family grow, to ome 
which medicinal virtues are ascribed, more fanciful than | al 
of these are the Caxsulia axillaris, Eclipta yeaa wi 
indicum, &c. 

Sapotacee.—Two Mimusops ; Sideroxylon: ee 
the Bassia latifolia, which grows in the sandston 
both seeds and fruit turned to account. = Hg 

Ebenaces.—Diospyros maleate 
fruit eaten. : 

Jasmineacee.—Jasminum Sambae, es 9 
trinervii, very common ; flowers of all species of 


Strychneaces.—Strychnos nux-yomica, com 
hills ; Strychnos potatorum, rarer. 


making boxes. Two species of 
Monetia tetracantha, one of the most 
_ Asclepiadexe—Two oun of Cero 


- which are eaten. 





3 leaves of solanu 
rubrum used as greens. csi thie and jacquinii used 
- medicinally. Datura alba and fastuosa common. ¢ 
‘ Labiate. —Ocymum sanctom and one or two other species of 


"the Phlomis : two or three species yield greens under the 
name of Tomi ; Premna latifolia, leaves eaten in curries 

' Premma tomentosa, the wood of which is useful ; Grev 
asiatica, sought for in house-building, as the white ants do no 
a it; Tectona grandis, but it does not grow to be a lg 

bats timber tree. 

- Acanthacee.—Lepidagathis cristata, used in vote 
Ric. and as a charm, especially by the weavers, to ke 
the evil-eye. Barleria prionitis, leaves yield a blue dye, and 
in consequence mixed with the indigo leaves in the prepa- 


br 
on of the ie: Justicia p 


2 


ae 


pe Ebarobsgo zeylanica, pak used a8 Lister 


aniculata, the well-known creyat, = 


er ixis, Amaranthus vibe Oleraceus tristis, spinosus 
some of the Amaranthes are cultivated. 
Chenopodex.—Much the same may be said of this funitigs ; 
_ the Basella alba is in great estimation as a potherb. 
Santalacew.—Santalum album, valueless. 
Aristolochiex, Aristolochia indica and bracteata, both bitter 
- i: and medicinal plants, 
ss i Euphorbiacen. —A species of Phyllanthus with. white frat ; 
& ee which is eaten by the natives, and one of red, of which cares 
oy branches are used for tooth-brushes. Phy llanthus Emblica, very 
-common. Croton plicatum yields a violet dye. Jatropha’ Cureas, 4 
also the Cluytea collina, the wood of which is used for ; Z 
building. 
Urticew.—Cannabis sativa in gardens, : 
_ Ulmacew.—Ulmus integrifolia, durable wood. Celtis orien ‘a 4 
fats, cordage paraauinee made of its bark. 


religiosa, Ficus glomerata. There aro others. 
é. Piperacew.—Piper Betel cultivated in small o 
qe ;AEOH Re 
“Wismacew—Both Sagittarias oveur, , ave of s ‘s 
A grne, ; 





~ the Coonbees to protect aye from the rain. 


Aroidex.—Roots of several species eaten. 
sates —Sanseviera zeylanica, very common— 


: ~~ -Gramines.—Besides the cultivated grains several species a 
_ cordage plant used by the Coonbis, &c. 2 Panicum and Eleusine yield food to the poorer classes ; the 
seeds are swept off the ground by an instrument called Wara- 
up throughout the Circar, where it is very common. 


: rf pilly sapa. * * © A species of Arundo yields pipes 
Palmew.—The date palm is very common, it is tapped at ba i \ for the shrill music of the religious mendicants. ‘The Saccharum 


-eylindsicum yields a strong cord in great use among the © 
‘Kunbis, with this their cots are usually corded. A Saccha- 
“yum ¢ that grows to the eastward furnishes reeds for writing: 
‘The Ischeemum pilosum grows where: there is a black soul, 
the age harialee igi: eae the eas sere 


Dioscorine.—Tubers of the Dioscorea pentaphylla are du : 


very early period of its growth, and seldom yields much j 
after the age of twenty-five years. Mats and cordage are ¥! 
extensively made from its fronds. The Tar, Borassus flabell 
formis, i is the palm that from its frequent occurrence: gives & é 
character to the country. The young plants are defend 
ftom cattle by thorns, and the more industrious loosen — 


ground about them once or twice a year by the plough, bat im inthe Chae, are ae dod ei Por tch. 


_ very many cases this i is neglected. The Tar is said to yieldsap ; fi The iow Tints are taken from Dr. Bradley's neal : 


ou 
a ho 
for three generations, and to be ready for tapping in ten or a 


“dozen yours. The toddy varies with the season and age of re 2 “h rt Goonch, —A succedaneum for I 
the plant. A bad grain year is said to be a good year | for , ; te en a — eae roduces a valuable gum. 
: the Kollals. The trees are sometimes tapped thrice a day. The Pe: ae ars a 0 e astringent “extract abu 
ows to the eastward, but it is nota ve ee a. 
i a poe yields a great quantity of sap 5 cordae x ef ‘in Ai digitata. ge virtues are —" . 
ets, and “fans are made from the fronds of this [ 
08e of the: Tar. ee we Ratang, the 


hs 





‘ iti leaves wuss 


ert 


specific in at fevers. The dried pulp is a renal in za 
: Bgyp for dysentery, and the leaves are eaten by the Africans — 


; Beth, it may create being removed by a punks of or : 
sy ea restrain excessive perspiration. 5 ee oil, The active properties of this drug are found in the 
| Egle Marmelos, Bel.—The pulp is considered to be a specific | hs presence of a singular substance termed mudarine, having the 
Bat in chronic diarrhoea 5 leaves, roots, and bark in decoction ; : property of coagulating by heat and becoming again liquid on 
| ‘given in nervous complaints. ; ae g exposure to cold. | ; 
Andropogon Trasacusa, Khowsah, Grass Oil.—A mea ;  Asclepias acida, sour Swallow-wort—Its milky acid juice 
rabefacient. re hors allays excessive thirst. : 
‘Arachis hypogea, Boi-Mung, Earth Nu t—A sweet oil i vgs tds Secpipers | Indian Sate ee generally 
‘expressed from the nut, having the property of not turning ges ; employed in Sei by surgéons as a substitute bi Soeape ay 7 
ee ig Professor Aimy informs us ne large quantities are now 
“Areca Catechu, Foflee Suparee, Betel Nut, Palm Nut— —~ ; ‘caapdinotin a cae abe = kind hg Baraka and is ee 
‘Narcotic and intoxicating; spurious catechu is prepared from it. . Ls plied to eis ae the smilasperic acid of Mr. Gorden is 
;  Argemone mexicana, Feringhee Datura, American Thistle. — a ei . ee : : a 
_ —Juice of the plant powerfully alterative and detersive : susedin ae < oe. Poh me a a of leaves gue in 
‘eutaneous and eye disorders. ; Re. i : ; ie ‘ note ark, = — leaves Beate: te 
a eaminloghie Reels. Kiramar, Bixthiwprti —A tow drops | of A ; i ie a. eswellia Glabea, py bar eas 
Buchanania latafolia—Kernels of the nut afford a bland 
Butea frondosa, Palas.—Seeds are said to he anthelmintic. 


 —— Ge -Cardiospermum Halicacabum, Balloon Vine.—Root and le 
aig dette Mudar, Gigantic Swallow-wort-—This eric . alloon me 00 be caves 
ag abounds i in an ane ae juice, which with ae plant Wdidiss Petals Pepe Te — ots aie 
Preresituge : ee 
/— Carthamus tinctorius, Rossa, 


| tte oil cde ss. pila a, a 





culate, Turwar.—The seeds reduced to powder 
“and Been. into the eye, a favourite remedy with the natives for 
country sore eyes. 
Cassia fistula, Umultas. —Pulp of the pod, and decoction of 
leaves, laxative. 
 Cedrela Toona,—Bark in decoction given in fever and bowel 
complaints. 

Celastrus paniculata, Malkamnee.—An empyreumatic oil is 
expressed from the seeds, of an acrid burning quality, and useful 
as arubefacient. It has been employed successfull ly in beriberi, 

Cissus pedata, Gwaliya.—Brnised root is applied to strains. 

Oxsalpinia Bonducella, Katkuleya—Seeds tonic, leaves 
particularly useful as a poultice to hernia humoralis. 

~ Cleome viscosa, Dogs’ Mustard.—Seeds hot ; administered as 
an anthelmintic and carminative. 

Clitoria ternatea.—Root is emetic; seeds anthelmintic and 
_ purgative. 

~ Chlerodehdron Phlomordes.—Juice of the leaves alterative. 


Cordia Myxa, Bhokur.—The Sebesten tree. The muci- 


_ laginous berry when dried is the sebestena of the materia 
medica. Tts properties are gently laxative and demulcent, 
given in form of peaiion in certain pulnionae 


Curcuma longa, Huldee.—A favourite application 
natives to recent bruises and wounds, In Java it is 
over the body in the shape of an ointment, to guard ag 
cutaneous diseases. 

Convolvulus Turpelhuni.—Root purgative. 


Dalbergia oojeinensis.—Bark astringent, and used as a cattle 


medicine in bowel complaints. Dalbergia arborea, Kurrunjee, 
—Juice of the fresh root is detergent, Oil expressed iho bs 
seed, externally applied as a rubefacient. 
Datura fastuosa, 
Datura abe, 


ja poisonous and narcotic. 


with pepper, in snake remedies. 
Euphorbia Tiraculli—Common milk hedge. 
juice employed as a vesicatory by the natives. A decoction. 
the root is carminative ; the acrid juice, mixed with butter, 
purgative. é 
Evolvulus alsinoides.—Decoction of the plant useful 
complaints. Rae So 
Feronia Elephantum.—Woodapple. Gum is de 


. Gentiana Verticillata.—Tonic and stomachic, 


‘is formed from this plant every bees Be to shat 
_ the officinal gentian. 


_ Hedysarum Gennalen sates imi, 
“in eatin, eee MS 





stimulant. An oil oun from the seeds eases pains of the 
joints in rheumatism. 
a eae Curcas, Erundee.—Nut purgative, juice of the 
fresh plant detergent. 
" Fistictn Paniculata, Creyat.—A very valuable niga 
Linum usitatissimum.—Seeds discutient. 
- Melia Aazdirachta—An oil is expressed from the seeds, 
useful for expelling worms on cleansing foul ulcers; it is also 


th | oi eieaind in Piieanan. Decoction of theleaves 


a een wash for scorbutic gums is aie a 
ction af the bark. 


“Root cme 
Tuice, of the leaf bitter and e: 
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~ Nerium ordoratum.—Bark repellent ; root taken 


_ poisonous. 


Nerium antidysentericum.—A valuable tonic ; the 
conessi bark is afforded by this tree, but the difficulty i 
procuring the genuine species has brought the drug into 
undeserved disrepute. The natives deem it a specific in 
dysentery and bowel complaints. 

Nicotianum Tabacum.—Tumbako, Tobacco. 

Ocymum sanctum.—Expressed juice assists in the 


io pe 


very bland and pure, fitting it for culinary purposes. 
Phyllanthus Emblica, Myrobolan.— Yields a nut of 
bitter taste, striking a black colour with solutions of i 
to be gently purgative and astringent. 
Plumbago Zeylanica.—Root in decoction is 
fevers ; the fresh bark bruised and applied tot 
Portulea quadrifida.—Diuretic. ‘The — _ 


applied i in erysipelas. ui oe : 





ative in cattle medicines is found in the root ; a piece the 


4 see obeenatnes mixed with chillies and tobacco leaves is a 


“successful vemedy in gripes. 
— a as an antiscorbutic. 


dered to be the best antidote to arsenic. 


Sapindus detergens, Rhete, Soap Nut,—Possesses singular “= 
— 


and specifie powers in chlorosis ; the shell of the nut powdered 
and snuffed up the nostrils is powerfully errhine, the natives 


employ it in cephalic affections ; with water the nut forms a Bey 


“copious lather, similar to soap, for which it is an excellent 
 snecedaneum. 

 Semeearpiis anacardium, Bilowa, Marking Nut.—The acrid 
- juice of the nut is given internally as an alterative and anthel- 
‘mintic, and the expressed oil is useful as a vesicatory, but 
eh ‘am should ie ob eehie for rary dist 


8 oe diffused swelling occasioned. 


Gere seons are 80 ee ade of its deleterions 
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 Sesamum indicum.—Leaves emollient ; wade 
Si very sweet and pure. : 

Solanum rubrum.—The whole plant is Si to 
powerful diuretic virtues. 

Solanum  trilobatum.—The plant is considered ton 
carminative, flowers as well as roots, leaves, and stalks: 
used, 

Sterculia urens.—Bark abounds in mneilage, which 
some respects like tragacanth. i ie 

Swietenia febrifuga, Rohuna—Is a powerful ni, 
useful in the cure of intermittent fevers. 

Tamarindus indica.—Pulp is slightly aperient,, the 
reduced to powder and formed into a paste beng - 
promoting suppuration in indolent tumours. \ 

Terminalis bellerica, Belleric Myrobolan. Acting | 

Tribulus terrestris.—Leaves and root diuretic. 

Vitex trifoliata.—Leaves repellent in rheumat 
are said to have nervine, cephalic, and em 

Zingiber officinale—Root employed as a v 

Plants cutivated for oil are the carthamus 
safllower ; sesamum orientale, tillee ; ricinus 


- oil ; linum usitatissimum, linseed ; kurleh, 


ee Those pgs apes Eegoay are 





=: ; 
An hi Report on ale nicrdivers Hes eastern portions 
ya of Haidarabad, Dr. Walker enumerates the fol 
nef plants and substances :— iat 
Gums are yielded by the Conocarpns latifolia, by two species 
of Terminalia, Buchanania latifolia, and Garuga pinnata, which 
afford particularly the three first pure gums. The Cochlospermum 
 gossypium and Sterculia urens a gum similar to the gam ~ 
orellana ; arene hie butea frondosa ; tenrindigl ica a  tragacanth. Three species of Gardenia yield the gam resin 
"hibiscus populnens ; dalbergia oojeinensis ; curcuma gay a called Decamulli, and the Buteas the East Indian Kino. 
Becul ee phyllanthus emblica ; see cranatam, & ' Me ‘Dyes are afforded by the Oldenlandia umbellata and two 
ea species of Morinda, one of them cultivated, which give a red 
a : colour of different shades to cloth. A coarse kind of. indigo ai ‘ 
- eendiition to their tannin, which ine the skins peoaltal y prepared from the Indigofera: coerulea, yellow from contin 
soft and durable : of these there are one or two varieties of the ; -_and the flowers of the Butea. ‘The mango bark dyes. a dirty 


in ; the principal ie the baubul ; dalbergia ——— tee yellow, and the Chloroxylon swietenia is said to give a yellow 
Jes juice on its bark being pierced; the bark of the Swictenia eM 


_ febrifuga dyes cotton a dark brown, aud the capsules ofa ast 
herbaceous shrub called the Croton plicatum give tarnsole 
pier plants are common. meg ; 

Besides ihe castor, tillee and linseed oils, ‘all. é 
i grown, oil may be expressed from the seeds of ‘the D: ; 
atifolia, Higpetnanihsre moringa, and > good 4 
SR Eo latifolia ; of the last : ti h 
0 seers ofs 3 


a the natives to burn into Pee eds commo 4 
J <<a a manufactured for ie: and firework 
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at ql iseus cannabinus, the Umbarrah,-and their fibres are 


use of for many purposes of hemp. 
2 ‘The Linum oan is never a asa a, agai culti- 


ita hemp plant, but to afford the noxious and dente 
/bhang. The Sanseviera zeylanica is a common plant growing 

is “insheltered places, and the climber the Asclepias tenacissima, 
ey " pronounced by Roxburgh as the plant that yields the stringest 
fibres of any in the vegetable kingdom, is to be found in the forests 

- ner Chinnoorand Mahdapore, where the fishermen beat it out 

; nto aflax for their nets. Cordage forcemmon useis obtained from 

, the inner hark of both the Buteas and several of the Bauhinias. 

_ Among useful plants grown in the Circar may be mentioned 

‘ the Nux-vomica and Clearing-nut tree, the Swietenia 
 febrifuga, the Wrightia antidysenterica, the Hemidesmus 
indicus or Indian Sarsaparilla, the Asclepias gigantea, and 
the juice of which yiclds emetine, a half-grain of 

ich T have found to produce copious vomiting ; the Justicia 

the chief ingredient of the celebrated Drogue-ambre 


distilled the nigrum oleum given as a cure 


Ears Mobclen,. which is also used to | 


yaceous aiid oe as daiuhteathe and e 
Many other plants used in native medicine are— 
Pedalium murex, which thickens liquids ; the Nerium 
the Cassia auriculata, the bark of which is also used n 
the Argemone mexicana ; the Jatropha curcas, used also. 
fence ; the Plumbago zeylanica, Guilandina 
Lavandula carnosa, Sphoeranthus indieus, the 
alata, Boerhaavia diffusa, Mostly every member of the 
piaceous, Euphorbiaceous, and Apocynaceous ae 
procurable is used in native medicine. eee: 

Other useful substances are honey and wax. 
four species of bee common ;— 

Ist. Lhe Junti Tayni, a small species, the 
is deemed medicinal. 

2nd. — Masali Tayni, a yet smaller bee, the pee 
is in little esteem, but it is eaten by the Dhangars ;— 
considered useless. fF 

3rd. ‘Turusao Tayni : wax and honey of 


Ath. Pudier Tayni : this species vat ! si 
and is in all probability the bee spoken o 


arnt eet 





Maidarabad and the coast. They seldom pay these people in 
‘money, but give grain in barter ; when they pay in coin they 
give a rupee for eight seers of the wax. 
“Lae is found on both banks of the Godavari, but more 
abundantly on its northern or Nagpur side; it is brought in 
‘and sold, as the wax and honey are. The dye is used to dye 
tusser silk and worsted thread for the manufacture of Warangal 
carpets ; the lac itself is used in preparing ornaments for the 
armourers, &c., but a good deal of it is thrown away after the 
dye has been removed, which is done by pounding and washing. 
Tamarind juice is used to dissolve it preparatory to its being 
employed to dye thread. Considering the extensive and dense 
forests, which extend hundreds of miles to the north of the 
river in ali directions, and which contain all the trees that 
‘the lac insect usually selects for its peculiar deposit, it 
“may be assumed that if the demand for this substance were 
; great the supply would be commensnrate with it, and that were 
the Godavari rendered navigable it would furnish no mean 
article of produce for conveyance to the coast. 
lo and stag horns are collected by the jungle people, and 
them to ae Bunnyas, who send them to the coast to be 
) work-baskets, and handles for knives, &e. 


party of Burmese made their appearance in 
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the birds by snaring them, and returned to their own 

with a large supply ; they remained in the country many 

and were left unmolested by the Government authorities, 

only exacted a small tax on the produce of their labour ; th ej 

strange dress and manners and the object of their search 

perplexed and surprised the simple peasants of Telingana that 

their advent was long remembered. : 
In no part of India with the exception of perhaps Mysore are 

a greater variety of wild animals found than in His Highness’s: 

Dominions. Tigers and panthers are met with in all par ; 

the country. The jungles about the Pakhal Lake contain a 

elephants and bison. There are afew of the former in the Ariskota 

hills, in the Yelgandal district, said to be the progeny of a pair 

which escaped after the battle of Madapur, fought by the Russell 

Brigade in 1821. In the plains in the North-Western Division re 

countless herds of antelope are met with, while everywhere in 

the highlands spotted deer, neilghai, sambhur, four-horned. 

antelope, hog-deer, ravine-deer, are met with. Wild boars 

in every jungle ; and hyenas, wolves, tiger-cats, hare and é 

are plentiful. At Surrunagar and Golkonda the 

extensive preserves of antelope, over which no one is all 

shoot except by special permission. Amongst | 

varieties of feathered game are grey and® 





ormerly horses adapted for both military. and general pur- 

were reared in great numbers in the Domitions, but of 

years the demand has decreased considerably, o 
probably to the increased importation of horses from Australi 
and the Persian Gulf. Up to the close of last century 
‘remount officer was stationed at Haidarabad for the purchase 
horses for the Madras cavalry. .The Dekhan ponies, both 


~ 
> * * . a he . . . \g - 
pack ponies and for riding, are still superior, aud for hardiness : 


and endurance are the best in India. A great hgrse fair is held 
annually at Maligaon, in the Bidar District, to which some 
‘thousands of horses and ponies are brought for sale (see Mal 
gaon). ‘here is also an extensive horse mart at Haidarabad, ir 
the Karwan Bazaar. Bach district and taluka has its weekly 0 
_ monthly horse and cattle fair, at which cattle are brought in for 


# 


sale from all the country about. Other domestic animals, such a 


as cows, oxen, buffaloes, donkeys, goats, sheep, &c., which requir 
nothing beyond a casual mention, are also found in all the towns — 
i and villages throughout the Dominions. It is worthy of no 
however, that those in the Telingana Division are much inferio 
in size and stamina to those in Maharatwara. 
conjectured that the climate has something to do with this 
iilarity, for cattle of the best breeds imported into Teli 
fro districts fnvariably deteriorate after a few years. 


: 7; 
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EB "ee 
Po them when so prepared. In the event of the failure of be 
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all hardy race of a white colour, the tip of the tail being 
‘bla £ They are kept chiefly for breeding purposes. The Wi 
‘cows after giving four or five calves are sold to butchers 
from Haidarabad. Their pasture-grounds are the waste 
lands of the districts in which they breed. They roam 
throngh the jungles attended by herdsmen, “ who, however, 
‘exert no control over the movements of these immense herds, 
but remain with them at all times and seasons, a small country 
: PHanket their only protection against the inclemencies of the 
peeatien” In the hot weather great herds of hee ae 
and also those from neighbouring districts, nc in the 
vicinity of the Pakhal Lake, where there 1s pleaty be 
pasturage and water. The white cattle always move oe 
from one pasture to another in large droves, keno 
together, for the sake of security ; at night each herd forms1 o 
_ Jeind of square, to keep off tigers, which rarely venture to attack 


pee 


wd ‘yains they remain at Pakhal throughout the year. 
5 AGRICULTURE. 


Ne 


~ Lands under cultivation are divided into three La e: 
ry and garden lands. ‘The total area of land under cu 
4 . d * . a . f the 2 " 
the Telingana and Maharatwari Divisions of th et. 
. of which 10 60,00 - 
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m1 Be ciltination i in gaa ctl «isan in Maharatwari the etna of | es ‘ ; 
i - The ollowing table shows the rough average amount 


~ food grains produced per acre for both Divisions :— 
| Produce per acre 
in maunds. 
Chief food grains. 


Telingana. penaraera. 


em 


Yellow Jowar 
Bajri «... 
Kodru 

Sanvan «++ 
Paddy (abi) 
White Jowar.. 
Wheat «+--+ 
Paddy (tabi) .. 


- 


der 
ps to | 
rea. 


tal a 


Land Land 
District. under food | under other 
crops crops 
(Acres). (Acres). 


of arca, 
ther pt 


ol 


ra 
et 
aes 
s¢§ 
ea 
23 
EE 
53 
Pass 


8 
23 
E¢ 
Bs 
ae | 
33 


Percent 


The following is a list of the principal food grains and 3 
127,688 9,838 187.516 garden produce grown in most of the M aharatwari Districts :— 
py oem ae butts Esculent Grains.—Gehin, iriticum sativum ; bajree, holcus 
128,180 maa mee 70° 0 a spicatus ; jowarree, holeus saccharatus ; chawul, oryza sativa 5 

100,505 | 474,809 78 12. if = 5 khundee, andropogon punctatus ; makae, zea mays ; rallah, 


B55 324,280 
—— anicum italicum. 
987,740 2,182,874 > Pp 


1,805,795 ti6a02 | 1493087 ; Leguminous Plants.— Oorad, phaseolus maximus ; moong — 
1,242,351 255,11 ‘ ; - Ray 
core Reena ah Ogi trilobes ; muth, phaseolus ‘aconitifolius ; tuar, cytisus 


815,16L 191,422 1,006,583 
<apamo | zaaue | Sango : _ cajan ; massoor, ervum hirsutum ; kottee, dolichos biflorans 


64.275 | 200,686 | st4z71 | 95 | oe } 
: read 14884 | $04,290 ° ig ae ~ saim, dolichos ; lun saim, dolichos lablab ;_ m' hun saim, age 
+ 882,980 aka eal ; 
439,608 pal tights ? we nls gladiata (red var.) ; mutke, dolichos fxeeformis F 
soo2es | 206,ge5 | 796009 | 741 eins ; = Sarabiee 
709,664 | 167,220 x . ? be Wee ‘pisam sativam. 
1, sculent Roots.—Aloo, solanam tuberosum : 


chaloo, plignshie tuberosus § moslee 
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ghoraloo, dioscorea alata ; pendaloo, convolvulus — batatus ; 
soorum, arum campanulatum ; gajur, daucus carota. 

Alliaceons Plants.—Peeyaz, allium cepa ; lussun, allum sati- 
yum ; kheera, cucumis sativus ; karkaroo, cucurbita pepo ; 
kuddoo, cucurbita Jagenaria ; kurilla, momordica charantia. 

Vegetables bearing fruit.—Brinjal, solanum melongena-; wal 
wangee, solanum lycopersicum ; meerchee, capsicum frutescens; 
bhendi, hibiscus esculentus; singara, trapa bispinosa. 

Pot Herbs, &c.—Chooka, rumex vesicarius; mynl ke bhajee, 
pasella rubra; umbaree ke bhajee, hibiscus cannabinus; mathi, 
trigonella foenumgrecum ; ghol ke bhajee, portulaca oleracea ; 
soolfa ke bhajee, anethum graveolens; sonf, anethum fwniculum; 
poodena, mentha viridis; kotmeer, coriandrum sativum; adrak, 

- ginziber officinalis; huldie, curcuma zerumbet ; ajouan, ligus- 
ticum ajouan; raie, sinapis chinensis; pawn, piper betel; bhang, 
cannabis sativa; kala toolsee, ocymum basilicum; the unripe 
legumes of the hyperanthus moringa, varieties of bauhinia, and 
“prosopis spriegera, choole, amaranthus polygamus, besides 
many other varieties of amarrsnthus, as well as every palatable 


yedalus p pesie; jamoon, alice ‘apnea bhair, 
aula, ole emblica; chironjee, buchana- 
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pyriferum sai punica granatum ; karunda, carissa ¢ Ol 
papacea, capica papaya; burvoari, cordia myxa; joan eee 
facourtia sepiaria. 

Pulpy Fruits—Unjeer, ficus carica; khela, musa sapiecieaall ; 
chuppul saynd, cactus indicus. 

Bacciferous Fruits.—Ungoor, vitis vinifera, of which there 
are five varieties---hubshee, sybee, fukree, bokree, and bedanah; _ 
toot, morus indica; khirj, fragaria; tuparee, physalis peruviana; i 
boimoong, arachis hypogea; phulsa, grewia asiatica, fas 

The Orange Tribe.—Narangee, citrus aurantia, having three 
varieties, cintra or sungtra, kowla, and the bengalee, a small 
species ; meetha neemboo, citrus limetta ; ambut neemboo, 2 
citrus, var. ; weer, citrus limona ; chukotra, citrus decumana. _ 

Cucurbitaceous Fruits.—Kharbuza, cucumis meloa ; of these 


kharbuza, burra masee ee. toomree kharbuza, chackerea ? 


kharbuza, and cowha purree kharbuza ; kharbuza, ——s a 
citrulla. s 


agle marmelos ; 

subdariffa, ene 
The following is a list of the pase ten 

in the 'Telingana Districts :— 
1.—Bati-ka-dhan—A midaling-sized 

tak ; depen and asy 





seek Seetakne and to be good for rheumatic pans. 
a sunnalu-—A small grain, ready m three months 


4.—Patcha gumerlu—Grows m the neighbourhood of 


3 | Paka Lake ; esteemed a good grain. zs > 
- §,—Supuaraynalu---An abi rice ; sprouted seed used and — & 
great care taken in transplanting ; it is productive and is a good a a + 22.— ‘Chundramunkalu—Husk ste ery, a good pa 
: ; -23.—Kongagurlu—Husk whitish. Wace. 
%y 2d, —Pati mulkalu—Small, white, not common. ait cate 
: 95. —Adengalu—A coarse rice used by the’ poorer clases f 


“ £ TM i 


rice. 
6.—Bungaru tigualu—Of a golden colour, hence its Telingi 
name ; a small grain. 

7.—Kunkaowapuphlu—Called the small almond rice from 
its red colour and form. i 


grows in land much flooded. 
26.—Burawedlu—Coarse. 


27.— kK — ba 
8—Mudgutomellu— A small red grain. Pye Reddy sammee kat killu Ariane rice, ai — 
seen ee 


9,—Kakalapuchellu—T! nis grain in husk has a Bes 


_ "i ee 
— es , < ee Mf 99. —My lasamalu—A small coarse grain. 
: ei ae iia rice. ra 80. —Dodasamalu—Large, Renin” 


¥: 
ter 


12—Pallinousala—Tiger’ s-beard rice. 
18.—Gudari uskillu—A sweet-smelling small rice. 
14. eesesipaieals-Poccl rice, sweet-smelling. 
rice, geloue gece te to ‘th ie 





ripen; and the 19th, Tatoopelly, and the 20th, Kakerckulla, a 
* both fine varieties, five and six months respectively. 


DRY GRAINS. 
~ Andropogon Sorghum.—Three varieties, the yellow, red and 
~ white Jonaloo (Telingi) ; Andropogon bicolor, black jowari. 
Gon Mays, Indian corn, Muckkae; Panicum spicatum, 
Bajree, Sudgaloo (T.) ; Panicum hispidatum, Bura sama ; 
another variety, Pota sama; Panicum frumentaceum, Shama 5 
Panicum miliaceum, Worglu ; Paspalum serobiculatum, 
Aruga; Triticum estivum, wheat. Of these the yellow, white, 
and red jowaris are in common cultivation, and also the 
Shama. The cultivation of the Indian corn is becoming more 
"frequent every year, and bread and other articles of diet are 
made from its meal. 

3 The Bura and Pota Sama are coarse grains, used when 
husked, like rice, by the poorer classes. 


©ytisus Cajan—Toor, Candaln. 

Cicer arietinum—Chenna, Shamghelu. 

Ricinus communis—Arendee, Ameedealu—two witealas 
with a small, the other with a large seed. 

Sesamum orientale—Tillee, Nulu. 

Hibiscus cannabinus—Umbarreh, 

Crotalaria juncea—Sunn. 

_ A description 2 i ce: operations ee 0 


in the Revenue Department, while that for meager = 
from a book iene ‘** Notes on on Ac of 


the District. 

Telingana.—Rohini (May 22rd to June seperti 
times falls during this naxtra, which is not included in 
category of the monsoon naxtras, The lands are first 
of stones and scrub, and then ploughed for the Khar 
Sheep are folded on lands prepared for the abi crop. 
&c., are collected for forming the field hedges. Agr 


implements, such as ploughs, harrows, &c., are 
_— Bhagelas (a tribe) engaged as’ servants and. 
last harvesting of the tabi rive takes place 
Ming (June 6th to 19th) — 



























































- Ardra (June 20th to July 3rd).—Ploughing operations are 
still continued. " Yellow jowar, hemp, cotton, and bajri are 
sown during this month. In garden lands vegetables are sown, 
Lands sown im Mirg are now worked with a bullock hoe. Inniga- 
~ tion beds are formed in lands prepared for the abi paddy crops. 
These are filled with water, and the ground is ploughed thrice. 
It is subsequently worked with a harrow. Frequently vegetable 
matter is mixed with the slush formed on the surface of the 
fields, and allowed to rot there. The land is now reploughed, 
and is prepared to receive the seed. The seed, after being 

__ previously soaked in water for about three days, is sown broad- 
‘east, Ficlds are hedged in. 3 
Punarwasu (July 4th to 17th).—Plonghing and sowing opera- ! 
tions are carried on in the same way as that described above. 
__-Sowings ofthe abi paddy are general. Fields under khait 
crops are weeded. | 

— Pushya and Ashlesha (July 18th to Angust 14th).—Opera- 
‘tions similar to those described above are conducted, excepting — 
that not much ploughing is done during this naxtra, Trans- 
f the paddy plants takes place in ‘most of the fields; 
crops are thinned and weeded by hand. Fields 
onan Lands for the ie cin 


































position, resting one against the other, to 











abi paddy crops are a qesdell and transplantation takes — 
Frequently the top shoots of the paddy plants are nipped pe 
Purva (August 29th to September 10th).—Of the kharif 
crops, mung is ready for harvest. The other operations are 
similar to those mentioned in the last two naxtras. ; 
Uttra (September 11th to 24th).—The last weeding of the. Py 
abi rice crops takes aac: The tops - the plants are nie 














&c., are sown ; gee crops are also sown dient this s 
and the tan manured. Bajri and yellow jowar ae 
remaining kharif crops are now cut. The first cotton pickings. 
take place. Tobacco seedlings are transplanted. Land for 
tabi crops is prepared, irrigation beds are formed, an 
ground is watered. ar 

Chitra (October 9th to 21st).—The cultiva y 
and harvest the kharif crops. The gingelly ¢ 














ssid out. White jowar, gram, 
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HISTORICAL AND DESORIPTIVE SKETCH 


sowings are finished, and these crops are raised on poor soils, 
Hollow ground is generally selected for this purpose, as it retains 
rain water. Land for the mung crops is ploughed about this 
season. 

‘Barley is sown in garden lands. The abi paddy is watered, 
and the crops watched. In some places this crop is harvested. 

Swati (October 22nd to November 3rd).—The kharif crops, 
such as bajri, yellow jowar, &c., are threshed and winnowed. 
The abi rice is harvested. Land is prepared for sugarcane— 
manure, &c., being applied. The last rabi sowings take place 
during this season. Land for the maghi crop is reploughed, 
and karela, kulthi, &c., are sown. 

| Vishakha (November 4th to 17th).—The rabi crops are 
weeded by means of a bullock hoe. The magh¢ crop sowings 
are finished during this season. The abi rice is harvested, and 
the straw is stacked. Sugarcane is planted. Kolus (sugarcane 
mills) are fixed, and the juice expressed and prepared for gur 
Land for the rabi rice crop is prepared with manure, and 
aa beds formed. 


3] MAHARATIVARI 


Sesth Gleason cultivator is diligently- niles) im 


his lands with the vakkhar. If the rains have been 
and the ground well saturated, kharif sowings — 


pepe til, mung, and tur are sown through a 


been raised previously in nursery beds, are now tr 

garden land. Tobacco seed is also sown in 1 

during this month. Sugarcane fields are weeded by wome 
and other lands manured and prepared for planting the cane. 


Guwari (dolichos fabxformis), bhendi (hibiscus esculentus), 
chaoli, and other vegetable seeds are sown. Varieties of gourd 
are also sown. The women assist the cultivator oe ; 


months for ea Kunbi. Such lands as have not b 


the vakkhar. All the cultivators are busy with this 1 
looking, but very effective implement, wherewith both | 
and rabi lands are now levelled. The rest of the khari 
take place now, and are completed during the month. 
maize, tur, urd, kulthi, hemp, rala, &c. are sown. 

lands ground-nut is sown, and seedlings of egg 
pepper are transplanted. Khonde Jowar (a cow 

this month ready for the sickle : this species of 

raised in garden lands, and is chiefly used for 

tion. Kaddol, which is raised tor fodder, is’ 


this month, and the working bullocks 
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Shravan (August).—Such lands for rabi as have not been 
ploughed for some years are now harrowed, and then levelled 
with the vakkhar. Fields under cotton, bajra, mung, &c., are 
held, and afterwards weeded by hand. Tobacco seedlings are 
transplanted from the nursery bed to the dry-crop field. 
Karela, a species of oil-seed, is sown. Garden lands in 
which ground-nut has been sown are now weeded. The 
earth round the sugarcane plant is dug, and heaped up 
over the roots, to strengthen the cane. Red pepper (mirch) is 
now ready and plucked from the plants. 
Bhadrapud (September).—Lands prepared for the rabi are 
levelled with the vakkhar ; jowari, linseed, and kulthi are sown, 
The mung crop is harvested now (the pods being plucked from 
_ the plants), and by the end of the month some part of it is ready 
for the market. The ears of the bajri crop are just forming, and 

have to be protected from birds, &c. In garden lands jowarl is 
now sown. Vegetables and edible herbs are ready for the 
market, The earth round the sugarcane is again dug out, and 
ome up over the roots. Fields under tobacco and cotton are 
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sown ; the jowari sowings are finished. Tn garden lands 
and jowari are beginning to be sown. Urd and mung 
threshed, and the women are employed on this work. Grain is 
forming in the bajri ears, and the crop has to be watched ; very st 
often the cultivator has to sleep in the field. Where jowari and 
vegetable have been raised in garden lands, they are weeded 
now, and so are the fields under cotton. Tn garden lands wheat, 
gram, &¢., are sown, and more of the mirch (red pepper) 
plucked from the plants. Vegetables are cut and sold in fe 
quantities during this month. 

Kartick (November).—The bajri crop is now ready for 
sickle, and both men and women are busily cemplo) L 
gathering the harvest. At night the cultivators remain in the. My 
fields to sea! the kharif crops. The first cotton Po f 


ee, 3 


ae 





wheat, gram, opium, rajura, Sant es are sown. 
Soms.—The following is a description of somal 
Telingana district. The’ soils of nearly all the 
districts may be classed under the three designa 
red, and sandy. The black soil is popularly known | 
Its productive powers appear to depend on the 
lime present in it. There are several Sensi i 


ae 
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descriptions ; +; it contains. eat more lime and less silica, Tt 

can scarcely be considered more fertile than the rest. 

2. Kattaregar, which may be described as a stiff loam contain- 
ing less lime than No, 1 and little soluble matter. Perhaps om 
this account it becomes available for cultivation of jowariin very 

“ayet seasons. Fields of this soil are only slightly manured, 
~ Both these descriptions of land produce splendid crops of rice. 

8. Raurais good garden soil. It contains about seven per 
cent. of lime, but in avery pulverised form, not in pieces or 
nodules as in reyar. The soil is always heavily manured, for 
garden crops : 450 to 750 maunds are applied per bigha. 

4, Rawti Zamin is also used as garden soil. It contains 
about one-half per cent. of lime but not so much pulverised 
as in the katta regar, When used for garden crops, but as much 
‘manure is required asin the last named description. 

5. Sola Zamin is greyish in colour, much like No. 4 im 
quality. The abi crop of rice is sown in it during the rains. 
: tis manured only by herding cattle, goats and sheep on it. 

6. Chona ki pathar ki regar is a rough soil, rich in lime, 


containing about twelve per cent. This description is best ae 


abt grain and pe It is ed rarely manured. 


- nea little lime, This is usually soy 
for rin crop. It is slightly manured. 


9. Reva Zamin or chalka is a finely pulverised re 
a trace of lime in it. This is well adapted for the punas 


the field, Rab crops are scarcely ever sown in this soil. ; 

10. Yerraha Chowka is also a red soil, not sofinely powdered” ae 
as the last, and contains a small proportion of lime: Tt parts: 
easily with moisture. Itis suitable to some of the eee its 
erops, also for yellow jowari, bajri, tili, and harra : 
(a pulse). Fields of this soil are not manured. ?: eo ia 

Ll. Ghursu bhumd is red soil, stony, and only saa fo ' 
some of the punas crops. It is not manured.. : 

12. Balasudu, and 13, Sali dubba, are mesoeuagell 


manuring and scarcely ever cropped. Ther latter is sometimes ay 
sown with kalthi. 


Manaratwart,—As in Telingana, the soil of Mal 
taken as a whole province, may be classed in three 
ist, black ; 2nd, red; 3rd, a mixture of the two, These 
Jocally known as regar, masab, and milwa. D 
writing on the soil of Daulatabad Cirear, which now 
of the largest districts in that portion of His. 
Nizam’s Dominions, says—Though a very con 
of the surface be orcupied by mountainous 


a barren nature, still, allowing for t! 


ni mr cea ee a 
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-. The cultivated soils are of two descriptions, that prevailing 

on the higher tracts is generally of a heavy rich aluminous 
. character, whilst on the plains it is principally a light and 
- fertile loam, in either case of no great depth, and resting upon 
_ arocky substratum. 

These’ two soils are derived from the wearing away of the 
surface rocks, the basalt going to form the stiff dark soil 
whilst the amygdaloid wacken disintegrates into a friable 
earth, the lime and sandy particles of which, mingling with the 
stiff aluminous soil, counteract its tendency to contract 
in the hot weather, as well as giving it higher powers of 
absorbing moisture. On the other hand, the wasting of the 
fasaltic rocks mixing with light friable earth converts it into 
rich loamy lands, diminishing its radiating powers, and causing 
it to be more retentive of moisture. 

* Such is the exuberant fertility of basaltic soils in general 
that some are said to bear wheat-cropping thirty years 


in succession without a fallow. ‘The secret rests in the 
‘knowledge that those inorganic substances which-plants requite 
: ena condition are lavishly afforded in the decomposi- 


(aon aaah 


why eT 


white description only found in the neighbourhood of 
pandares muttee. Where calcareous matter is much aie 
the land it is termed chun khada. Matwunt chandee is the red 
soil formed by the breaking down of the ferruginous clay beds, 
and bulda when very stony, as is often the case aoe aan e 


foot of the hills. . 


Crors.—A regular rotation of crops is followed ‘in 


Telingana districts in the inferior descriptions of soil 

chilka soil). When waste land is prepared for re 
crops producing oil seeds are generally grown for the ae 
the next year the land is put under yellow jowar, and this 1s — 
followed by sanva and sudru. If the Jand lies near a v1 
facilities for manuring the soil are afforded, and the 

mandwa crop is generally raised, Tn the better d 

of land, if the soil has been exhausted by jowari erops 

seed and urid are raised on it, and 

‘A mixed erop of kudru and tur is also raised. 

is ala te Sieet by a cotton crop. J B 
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In the third year jowar mixed with linseed or kurdi is sown. 
After that, a rotation of jowar and kultht crops follows. In 
irrigated lands in which paddy is grown no regular rotation of 
crops is followed, but sometimes sugarcane and betel are raised, 
‘The irrigated lands of the Telingana country generally yield 
two crops in the year, and if the soil gets exhausted, and the: 
cultivator thinks a fallow necessary, he raises only one crop: 
that year. In the Mahgratwara country, too, a rotation of crops 

is observed. If waste land is prepared for kharif cultivation, 
bajri or cotton is first sown. For two or three successive 
years nothing but bajri is raised. This is followed by mung, 
urid, mutt, hulga, or hewp, and when the land reaches that 

5 _ condition when ploughing becomes necessary a tur crop is last 
raised. ~The roots of this crop strike deep in the ground, and 
oe this loosens the soil, ploughing is easily carried on. Whew 
__-waste land is proposed for rabi cultivation, jowari or hurdé 
is first sown, this is followed by wheat or jowar for foar 
a ‘suecessive years, after whic ain is raised for @ 


is followed in the next season by kulthi, gram, maswr or peas, — . 
































CHAPTER IY. 


INHABITANTS. 


principal caste divisions amongst the weasiiane are 
Shaiks numbering 4,84,155, the Saiads 89,909, Moguls 1 
Pathans 61,437, and those returned under the head of “w 
2,75,005. The total Mahomedan population of the 
including that of the Capital and Suburbs (1 192,350), i 
The following are the Census totals of the chief di 
remaining classes of the population:—Brahmins 2, 
49,943, Bairagis 5,057, Beydars 1,19,161, 
Chambhars 447,812, Dargis 30,937, Dh 






 Aomoouronss. CastEs. The Kunbis_ or cultivators 
: ) are found in all. the districts. The following 


ofthe character and mode of life of the Kunbi is taken 
4 from Mr. Fardunji Jamshedji’s “ Notes on the Agriculturists of 
~ Awangabad.” It applies equally to all the districts of the 
a ‘Maharatwari Division :—‘ The Kunbi is a harmless, inoffensive 
creature, simple in his habits, kindly by disposition, and unambi- 
by nature. He is honest, and altogether ignorant of the 

of the world. He knows little of the value of money, and 


Charles the Second’s sailor, he makes his money like a 
oie spends it egregiously like an ass. He is satisfied 


reson a not strong ; he is apilictin, and takes ie 
t lated with enccess, nor is he readily prostrated by 
Hein a thorough conservative, and has a sincere 

_ He cherishes a strong love for his watan 

s), and whenever any trivial dispute 

these he will fight it out to the very 


another party in offering libations to the pile of fuel that is” to: 


be fired at the Holi, ibe aac at once image bac: a Beri iy 


redress, and neglecting his fields, will pursue his aga 
perseverance worthy of a better cause. The Kunbi’s ¢ 


tad in every respect his habits are ato temperate. He is. 
kind and hospitable towards the stranger, and the- beggar never 
pleads in vain at his door. In short the Kunbi,, within th 
scale of his. capacities, is endowed, with most of the vir 
mankind, and exhibits but few vices. We. cannot, h 

accord to the Kunbi the merit of energy. Industrious | 

he rises early and retires late ; in. the hottest time of. 

he works in the fields under es burning rays of the. ; 

other seasons he has often to. work in the-rain 

skin ; he is to be seen in the fields on a bitter y 

oe! sali, clad only ME PeE 




















ceed clive and they are not aciteeede® 
His rival in rural labour, — 


excels him in many of these aa the fields a 


pte 


d thoroughly weeded. The Kunbi women are very industrious 
and are perhaps more energetic than the men. Upon them 


= 





devolves the performance of all the domestic duties. They 
pees ‘ have to carry water from the river or well, grind corn, prepare 
_ the meals, sweep the house, and plaster it with liquid clay or aaa 
: cowdung, clean the cooking vessels, wash the linen, and attend — ob = j 
to their children. Tor a part of the day they are also employed — 7 
on light field work. Besides getting through these multifarious 4 
fs duties, the women of the poorer classes generally manage to find 


time to gather a head-load of either fuel or grass, which they carry 


hardly acquired earnings they purchase salt, oil, and other 


# 

a 

hi to theirown or any other adjoining village forsale. From these a 

F| 

ecessaries for household use, and a little opium, a minute quan- = 
os : 

















a Frzale relatives in his rasly for instead of being a ‘ponder i 
: Br iiieir industry is a steady source of income to him. With a 
heavy load on her head, an infant wrapped wp and slung to her ‘ 
back, the Kunbi woman of the poorer classes will sturdily a 


a 


tramp some six or seven miles to market, sell the produce of 
her field there, and from the proceeds buy articles for house- 
hold consumption : she will then trudge back home in time to 
oa rapes tt? eae og for the foul uy ae 


Nazir Ahmed, Sadr Talukdar, writes as follows :— “The 
cultivators of Telingana are, as a class, idle, shiftless and 
improvident ; these characteristics being induced and aggravated 
in a great measure by two special causes—toddy-drinking and 
__ the influence of climate. In this part of the country there will 
rarely be found a single individual, whether cultivator or 


labourer, who is not addicted to toddy-drinking. Aenea bes 


females, though the vice is not so very general, a large” 


of young women of ihe lower classes are given to 


git about an hour and a half before sun-set up to 10 p.m, ‘aaa 
ia ~ shops are thronged, and. a large part of the village p 
ae “Apparently passes away that interval of time in 
sh. hj rious mode of dissipation, — Pes sting i i : 


ae 


x “atmosphere and climate of Telingana that is 
men and cattle, dant in I =e is 


— 






adie ail coh aaies 








d stunted, and unfit to undergo a long — 
ugh there is plenty of fodder, the mileh 
small quantity of milk. It has also been 
ele cows aa _ercegnd goats al 







a be impaired ‘ their feeding on Wlisgaiy grass. 
~ Regar lands produce grass tolerably good, though scanty, but 
that grown, on Chalka lands and called “ Eda gadi” in Telugu 
[Lapa ” in the North-Western Provinces is injurious, and 
ie has some specific influence in causing barrenness and debility, _ 
a “Bo revert to the influence of toddy-drinking on the labour and 
= luce of the province. It is an established fact that 
i dulgence i in intoxicating liquors is the mother of many evils. 
eed icioas habit and the moral weakness it brings in its. 

‘ain produce idleness, profligacy, and extravagance. The 
Itivators pay little attention to husbandry, and grudge labour 
in the preparation of their land. One example may be cited. 

4 Fre, do not manure the “ Abi” crop on this pretext, that the 
effect of the manure given to the preceding “Tabi” lasts for 

; considerable time and benefits the succeeding crop; then the mA 
on of sugarcane, though the most profitable, is under- 
ery limited extent, simply for lack of energy ad, 
which, as is well known, 4 great deal is Tequir 
} outtora, ihe ay pod is: “not 


ae 
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on the easy terms on which that description of land is granted 


‘by Government, Land that has to be left fallow every third 


Pale “op ig ” 
or fourth year is in Telingana known as “ Pul-Chalka. 






i ) ince i ources of 
Another very serious loss to the province is that s 













artificial irrigation, the usual seasonal repairs of which devolve 

by custom on the ryots, are neglected by them from laziness — 
until they run out of use. The Telingana people are the most 
backward amongst all His Highness’s subjects in initiating for 
: Neither do they 


properly look after their dwellings, which are usually wretched 





themselves new methods of irrigation. 





cottages and mud huts ; and are evidently insensible to the 
degradation of leading a low and miserable life. Common 
ats and earthen vessels form the usual household furniture oy 

‘a _ mean and uncleanly habits are so ingrafted in them that even 
if possessed of brass and metal vessels, these are, excepting s 
tha Jota” and thali,” seldom made use of, being reserved i 
ee for display at marriage ceremonies, the visits of friends and. , 
‘& ecicet and other festive occasions. ‘ 
- The males have no other dress but a « dhoti,” & ‘uss 


Bik “sarband,” and a pair of sandals, the “usual, ‘cost of 
“which i ig “dhoti” Rs, 2, blanket Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 


from 12 annas to 1 rupee, and a pair of sandals 
‘They also wear one Or big’ © small p 

































sed, and generally put on one or ae ae ometndftag 
higher classes deck themselves out with double acpi 
' pearls and other valuable ornaments. 
is to the moral condition of the population, adultery and 3 
; profligacy prevail to an enormous extent. Cases of illicit 

‘intercourse are frequently brought to notice. The lower classes - 
sch as Dhaagar, &e, usually keep two wives. The wives of pes 
ors of the agpive class assist in field labour and a <4 


rate account of Gisarament demands and payments. 3 
never! occasion arises, the husband brings in his wife to settle ¥ 
accounts, The usual diet of the people isa kind of gruel = 


called 





-kodru in water. When ready, itis 
n with butter-milk and salt. The. ambil, 
| kanki into a hard paste, is eile : 
( d usually taken during the day. hb 
or “lachna” bread and rice. AD ‘seer 
i y's allowance for oithisn ony woman, 


















oF Hs HIGHNFES THE NIZAM'S = powsons. or 
vators are much given to smoking, and their W | 
pan” or betel-leaves. 5 
To the agricultural class also belong the Manibolie! 
F they are usually betel-leaf sellers. The Wanjaris 8) 
are found chiefly in the Aurangabad, Bidar and Nandair ; 
districts: This class is sprung from a race of Kshatriya origin, 



























4 and is mentioned by Manu as one of “those who by the : 
uA omission of holy rites and by seeing no Brahmins had gradually Z 
sa aout to the lowest of the four classes.” The men dress like | 
Kunis, but the women wear a dress similar to that in use — 
Mei = amongst the Banjara women. ‘Their occupation is chiefly i 
agricultural. ‘The Malis (83,806) occur chiefly in the districts * 
ares Aurangabad, Birh and Parbhani. Their chief oceupation is 2 
agriculture, bat some are also fruit and vegetable sellers — 
_ and labourers. The Gujars (562) claim to be of Rajp 
i "descent and are mostly agriculturists. The Lodhis (3,45: 
came chiefly from the Central Provinces, and usually bigot 
Qe bse the profession of tile and brick-makers and carpenters, but 


nD considerable percentage of them are agriculturists, 
Anrisan Castes.—The Sonars, goldsmiths (88, 769), 
= ee the head of this class. They are pretty equally 
throughout the districts. They have religious: 
their ‘own caste, and do not. asa rule allow Brahmins | 










agriculturists. The Tharikaris (131) are servants of the 
: 1ars or goldsmiths, The Otaris (947) are workers in bell 
Snetal of which they make idols, toe-rings and other articles. 
he Kancharis (1,398) are makers and vendors of glass and 
‘Tac bangles. The Beldars (5,555) obtain their name from 
“hel,” a spade or mattock. There are several divisions 
of the class. Some are labourers and others wander about 
“im gangs, and are said to be clever pilferers, especially at fairs 
_ and other large gatherings. The Sutars, carpenters, (99,437) 
are found in pretty equal numbers in all the districts. The 
name, according to Dr. Wilson, is probably derived either from 
the Sutar’s “sometimes joining planks by string or from his 
“asing string in planning or measuring.” The Lohars or 
; iron-workers (56,128) are most numerons in the Yelgandal 
: (8,261) and Khamam Districts (6,524) ; but they are found in 
considerable numbers in all the others, There are twelve 
divisions of the caste. Their occupation consists in making 
- iron implements for agricultural purposes, and in repairing the 
-Kunbis’ ploughs and field implements. Some of the sub- 
ons are itinerant. The Pathrots (461) are workers in 
They make and repair stone hand mills. The Kasis 
follow a similar occupation. 
wing Castes.—The Kayath or Kayasth caste (3,427) 
y in the capital. They are “ the clerks of the men 
all over India; subtle, clever and intellectual, 
acquiring a knowledge of English.” Those 
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at Haidarabad usually have a good knowledge of Persian. 
They claim Kshatriya descent, and say that their progenitor | 
invented reading and writing. The Parbhus or Prabhus - (136) 
are an off-shoot of the same caste. The Khatris (11,290) ocour 
chiefly at Kulbarga, Parbhani and Nandair. The Emperor 

Ak Baits celebrated Minister Todar Mal belonged to this caste, 

which came originally from the Panjab. They claim to rank — 
as Kshatriyas. They are “staunch Hindus, and it is somewhat 
singular that while giving a religion and priests to the ‘Sikhs. Lt 
they themselves are comparatively seldom Sikhs. They are 
a very fine fair handsome race and are very generally educated.” — 
They are chiefly employed as clerks and writers in the various — 
Government offices at the capital and in the districts. The 
Vidurs (6,958).—Some of them are clerks, others cultivators — 
and ee emcee The term Vidur is ae applied to. the 































The Golaks (1,209) and Borals (250) are also usually 
mate offspring. They usually follow the profession of 
keepers and grainsellers.. 

Foop Prerargrs.—The Khatik or Kassab (9,s84y 


butchers. They oceur chiefly in the Khamam,_ Nagar 
and Nalgunda Districts. 


distillers and toddy sellers. They oceur chief 
District (55,740), and in Khamam (37,812), 
(28,699), and Nalgunda (37,998). The st 
asc name oes ee wari 




















the goddess appointed him and his offspring to be 
of liquor to mankind, but forbade their drinking of the 
-drew. The Kalals have observed the command.” 
(67,564) are oil pressers, oil cake makers and also 
turists. There are several divisions of the caste which 
much despised one in the days of Manu, and Brahmans 
e warned against engaging in the occupation. Their mills 
fe not worked on Mondays, as that day is sacred to their 
Deity Mahadeo. The Lonaris (14,655) are preparers 

salt and are also charcoal burners. 


oa (79,142), who occur chiefly in the Nandair and 
I Pirie, are weavers of cotton and silk, and make horse 


or turbans, They worship it at their marriage 
$ and on other festive occasions, The Salis (185,008) 


a 


. They are most numerous in the Yelgandal, 
Khamam Districts (29,610). They make silk 


sec he the same number of divisions — 


_ Pastoral Casres.—The Ahirs (3,904) are b 


descendants of the Indian race which was dispersed 
In common with 


south and east by Scythian invaders. 


Jats and Gujars they follow the Scythian custom, “ 
compels the younger brother to marry the widow of the elder 


« Before the Christian era they were near Sind, and thence 
moved to Gujarat. When the Kattis arrived in Gujarat in the | 
eighth century, they found the greater part of the country 
possession of the Ahirs ; meanwhile part of the tribe had jo 

east. They are spoken of as settled in Khandesh. And 
petntion in one of the Nasik Buddhist caves shown 


It seems probable that they were connected with the Y 
who were in power in the eighth, and again appear as 
of Deogiri or Daulatabad in the 12th and 13th century.” 


Deogurh, or to the Hindu coed 
eal and ater 





e. Many of them are agriculturists. The Dhangars 
pretty equally distributed” in ‘all the districts, 
eand a half divisions, They are hereditary 
_ and goats. i Holkar family of noes 


Tn the Telingana districts many of them are culti- 

The Hatgaris (41,128) are the highest division of the 

just noticed, and are sometimes recognised as a separate 
» ‘Kunbis eat with them. 


in the Raichur and the Naldrug districts, They are 


‘and game snarers, and have three divisions, one of 


se their wives, the usnal price paid being from 12 to 
‘sigs the younger brother marries the widow of the elder, 


ethe Sudras they are superstitious and believe in omens. 
favorite omen is the simple device of taking some rice or 
in hand and counting the grains. 


An even number 


Tear of any conveyance whatever. More precautions .: 
‘attend the women than the men. The women may not ™ 
silver bangles on their feet, they may not eat flesh or | 
Jiquor, nor may they in any division of Pardhis prepare the 
or mix with the family until three months after a childbirth. 
Similar religious scruples exist among the Langoti ren | 
against the wearing a razai or a spotted cloth, or the using a. 
cot, Their name is derived from their wearing the k 
because of their fear that a dhoti if worn might ‘conse 
and therefore unlucky. Their ordeals resemble those in 
two thousand years ago. Ifa woman is suspected of 
she has to pick a pice out of boiling oil, or a pipal leaf 
on her hand, and a red hot axe placed on it. If she is 
refuses to stand the test, she is pronounced guilty. 
punishment for adaltery consists in cutting a piece off 
and in exacting a fine. Another test is the water 
accused dives into water ; and as he dives an arrow 
abow. A swift runner fetches and brings back 

_ the diver remains under water until the “runner 


~ he is pronounced innocent.” An account of some 


practices of the tribe is given under the he 
mish Kolis (213,966) oe is k 





oe Kali who had charge of the Ghaut passes. 

i (92,170) are members of the Dravidian family 
taces. The Brahmans say they are descended 

Bhil mother, their progenitor being a Brahmin. The 


_ carry their palanquiti at a marriage. Buta Bhoi out of caste 
ed Back by his fellows when he has drunk the water 
by a Brahman’s toe, and has feasted them with a bout 

liquor Like the Pardhis the Bhois have foresworn beef 
liquor. Tn dress and ornaments they display a 
in tendency, Like the Dhangars they wear earrings, 

Women wear the toe-rings but not the nose- -rings of 
omen; like Gond women they wear brass bangles, 
do not APES, although Se diseard the black 


the Gonds, ee is rare. fiers 
ee peeearedie pee to dpi 
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at his expense ; a caste dinner is given next day.” 

employed in a variety of ways, some being herdsmen 
agriculturalists and fishermen, at Haidarabad large 1 

are employed as palki-bearers, and as such perform many ¢ 
the menial offices of the household when off duty, such as. 
fetching water, washing cooking utensils, grinding curry” 
serabbing the floor, &c. They form a powerful guild or t 
union, and strikes are not rare. i have a great ae 


ry 


Sudden strikes of this kind are very frequent at Hai 
where they are largely ee They are very trus 


amongst other classes of domestics. 

Reuicrous Menpicanrs AND VAGRANT cums 
Thakurs (2,784) who occur chiefly in the Mahratwara districts, re 
identical with the Bhats. They are the hereditary village a 
and are described as a fine intelligent race, well-1 
looking, having a minute knowledge of the gene: 


They eat goats’ flesh and smoke 
Uguers. The bes a or T 





. Originally the 

of it followed no profession, but now some of them 

livelihood by fortune-telling, the selling of magic charms, 

or weaving the ordinary country blankets. According to the 
Berar Census Report the first Nath “ is identified with Mahadeo,” 
and his disciples, two in number, are identified with Vishnu 
“and Siva, These two disciples “in their time had each a 
disciple,” one of whom Gorakh was a contemporary of the 
"great Malwa King Vikramaditya, and gave his name to 
Ghorakpur. One ‘Sa the divisions of the sect is also online 


h r fein lobe or middle of the ear. If the earring is broken 
accident or otherwise, it must be replaced by a new one, or 
ue made of a piece of string or cloth, and until this has been 
» the Nath must not eat iy food. If the hole of ae ear is 


a shingi or piece of pipe on which before — 
their grace. before meat. Their form of — 
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are buried with the dead, pan and a pitcher of water ‘is 
in one hand. When a married woman is interred she is clad in 


red or green clothes, lmt for a widow the ceremonies are t 

as those for a man. 
ca Manxniaos.—Members of this sect (2,627) are found — 
chiefly in the Aurangabad district where they have many mats 
or monasteries. An account of the origin of the caste is given, 
in the article on Paithan which is one of their chief places of 
resort, The sect is chiefly recruited from Kunbis and ot] 
Sudras, and but seldom from the higher castes, although th 
are a few instances of Brahmans having joined” them, Women 
who are barren sometimes make a vow that the fist child 
have whether male or female-shall be consecrated — 
Manbhaos. The following is an example of the practice. 
150 years ago a female Manbhao was in charge of the 
Sagar, three miles from Rakisbon in the Aurangabad d 
and a poor Mahomedan woman who was barren made 
that she would dedicate any offspring she might 
sect. In course of time she had a son and fulfilled 
The boy afterwards had charge of The auits 
and his descendauts continue in charge to 


Ps 


~ ;Dhe Manbhaos profess great regard for etl ife 


the celebration of the Dasara eo e 





fetinke of ths ae who subsist by : 
ote: their’ lives to meditation, prayer : ag no other fastball than fe Gokal hotliaae and Deteneeel 
Penton +33 “Jayanti or the birthdays of Krishna and Dattatreya ; 5 the ana 
a - Rakhi Purnima or cocoanut holidays ; and the full moons in 
Ti is past, and are egilindy shaven se aa -_ Chaiter and Margashirsh. The chief Mahant spends eight 
; fetog contrary to strict rule, they inform their months each year in a spiritual visitation, = up his er 
and get his consent before taking any further i with one of his disciples during the rains.’ 
‘The ceremony is performed in strict privacy iia Te Gosains—Members of this sect numbering 21,395 are — 
See ; ie ane 1 oe i d Nandz ir 
aide the temple. A man is wont to signify his choice Si, found chiefly in the Paithan, Aurunga Ro: eee: = : a 
Spouse by putting hie jholi or beggar’s wallet on % eo - districts, The Gosains or Gosawis are divided into en classes, 
‘Tf she lets it remain there, the betrothal is complete. E= are hence sometimes called Dasnamis. ae division is 
fuoitien may signify her desire by wearing a pair of said to have originated in the following manner :— ae mee 
Mewier sane of which sho crowns the image of a sia the great oe reformer of the 9th cnuy when. 9 at 
nd with the other her intended spouse. He may 4a e Git ac) 
offer if it so pleases him. The marriage ceremony = be oh 
very quiet and unaccompanied by processions or rejoicings. — “ west and cast, couth - north, ane founded the > Shand, 
Widow remarriage is allowed. There is no distinction of dress 
r 
- ong the ais between a married and an vunmacried 
a pits Ne the eines of sites sect are engagodiens 
s trades and occupations. Those who lead a life 
They also: abjane am 2 peitione seldom share their hair or beard which “ 
‘The third division of Manbhaos are “thes % 


a ir nooks anil pee) aan a string o 
“ They cay a wallet or be 
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Their dead are buried in a sitting posture, the skull being 
cracked and some salt placed in it, a bead is placed between 
the dead man’s lips and a rupee on his forehead. After 
the days of mourning are over a caste dinner is held. The 
ranks of the Gosains are recruited from Brahmans and Sudras. 
- The Kunbis and other classes frequently employ them as Gurus 


or spiritual advisers. Gosains are not supposed to eat meat or 
‘drink liquor, but most of them will eat mutton, fish or fowl, 
they are much addicted to ganja and bhang. A Gosain’s dress 
has always been a favourite disguise. Sivaji escaped from 
Aurongzebe in this manner, and did not discard the dress for nine 
months. It is often assumed for purposes of crime. ‘“ A false 
Gosawi may, however, always be detected by his ignorance of 
the caste mantras, a true Gosain has a peculiar mantra for many 
of the most ordinary or trivial actions of every-day life, and 
these are handed down by oral traditions from teacher to pupil.” 
_ Tre Barracis.—Members of this sect, numbering 5,057, are 
found chiefly in the Naldrug, Bidar, Aurangabad and Birh 
districts. ‘They are worshippers of Vishnu. The true Bairagis 


are ascetics and never marry. Their ranks are recruited almost 


exclusively from the Brahmins. Their disciples are initiated 
‘at an early age by being placed in the mystic square, haying 
necklace of Tulsi beads placed round their necks, and the 

tra of the Guru communicated to them by himself, 
| Goxptiaris.—Members of this sect, which numbers 
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Pirh and Nandair districts. They are usually attached ee 
temples, though some are wandering mendicants, Numbers 
of them are found at Tuljapur. They perform what is known and va 
as the Gondhal ceremony at the houses of Brabmins in the © 
Dasara, Hanuman’s birthday and the cocoanut holidays. This 
ceremony can only be performed by married members of the sect, 
and those so entitled to perform it wear a string of cowries 
round their necks. They bury their dead and shave their 
beards as a sign of mourning. 

The Vasdeos, another sect of mendicants, occur chiefly in 
the Nandair and Parbhani districts. 'They number 631. They 
are beggars and wear caps of peacock feathers, the stems being 
bound together with a sham snake, while the feathers shade 
the face. They carry cymbals and wooden clappers and heg 
only in the mornings. Each man has his beat which another 
Vasdeo dare not infringe unless bareheaded. They eat any 
kind of meat and drink liquor. The sect is said to be of 
Kunbi origin. : f 

Tux Banurvris, numbering 185, are professional story- 
tellers and mimics. They can imitate certain animals and 


also the voices of men. Their marriage customs are ~— to 
the Pardhis. ‘ 


Tue Kansiaris, numbering 1,807, are sibs 
epithe Parbhani ‘aiaivs ees are- Mase and 
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Karxants or Karkapis.—This tribe, which numbers 

C s chiefly in the western and southern divisions. The 

¢ has twelve and a half divisions, some are thieves and pick- 
others snare birds, other divisions sell donkeys or baskets 
Bhavani is their chief deity, and many of them carry 

re of the goddess about to make use of in fortune-telling. 

‘hey purchase their wives. Their dead are buried with the head 
to the south and the feet to the north, on the third day after 
the death a hen is killed and cooked at the grave, and pieces 
of flesh placed at the four corners for the soul of the deceased. 
An account of some of the criminal practices of the caste is given 


: elsewhere. 


Tue Gorats.—This tribe (1,797) is returned chiefly in the - 


_ Aurangabad and Nandair districts. They have a good many 
_ divisions and usually lead a wandering life. Some are acrobats 
and gymnasts, others wrestlers, and most of them will steal 

- cattle if an opportunity occurs. 
* - Avorternan Trrezs.—Amongst the aboriginal tribes found 
in the Dominions are the Korkus (122), Gonds (39513) chiefly 
the Sirpur Tandur and Yelgandal districts ; Kolams (1,318) 
the Sirpur Tandur district ; the Andh (8,056) chiefly in the 
and Parbhani districts ; the Kois (45,300) chiefly in 
district ; the Yarkalwars, in the eastern districts ; 


Chencholas in the Nagar Karnul district ; Pardhan = 
y sively in the Sirpur Tandur district, and 


sit 
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“Tap Korxvs—This tribe is of Kolarian origin. They 


~ pelieved to have been originally worshippers of the sun and — 


moon, by which they at the present day take their most sacred 
oaths. They worship teak, and other trees are also held sacred, 
but their religious observances generally have become 80 

intermingled with the Hindu forms of religion that it is a 
difficult to separate one from another. They bury their dead, 
and the widows of deceased elder brothers are allowed to 

remarry. They have a remarkable account of the Creation as 
will appear from the following extract from the Berar Census 
Report :—“ It came to pass that the gods took eounsel together 

to make man of red earth, and the god Bhim sent a messenger — 


to the house of a white ant, for there was no red earth else- 


where. The ant said it could spare none, but Bhim told it~ 
that men should not live for ever, and when they died they 


Bhim called the sun and the moon to be his witness and his re 
security. ‘Then the gods made men of the clay and set themin — 





over strong ground until its feet were sore. At last it 
| one grain of Kutki before the house of a Mang, and it 


ely give you your fill, They all ate from the hand of the 
, Save one god named Kuar. Then Bhim created women, 


ry grain of Kutki daily. Therefore Bhim turned him into a 
bullock, and said I will make Mahars to cat your flesh, and 
your bones will return to the ants, and Chambhars will [ raise 
up to tan your hide. Then he made two gaolans to tend the 


~The demons in this account are not trees, but horses. 
Mahadeo also Sree the Mahoti and the Leip = 


De shits gas anger at 
defiled himself by eating from a Mang’s 
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ig rewarded by being worshipped every third year under 

ef Mahabissan. Among the Korkus the village priest, 
Bhumak, is expected to ward off and cure diseases, and to 3 
defend them from wild beasts. Ifa tiger came near the place, bis Es. 
he indents on the sees’ for a cae buffalo, or a cock, ane " z 


boundary, with one hand leading the animal, and in the other — 
carrying the nails. These he drives into the ground here and — 
there to mark the boundary line, and coming back to the ie 
village, sacrifices the victim, This rite ought, he considers, 

to keep off a tiger for a whole year. The power of magic they. 

hold to be imparted by the tree of knowledge, The aspirant. ; 
takes counsel with other wise men and then bathes ; after this | a 


of a goat. Among the trees are serpents, if he fear them, or : 
put forth his hand, he will surely die. But if his faith ¢ 
courage fail not, he will light upon the tree of 
Then he returns to his village, bathes, and offers a goat. 
until his teeth drop out he becomes endowed with the. 
magic. A woman with this power is a worse pest 

Tne Gompeite members of this iA 


a ereaniens Joann 
ei inlateny, pod hare cep haat ie 









‘bread and liquor while women sing songs in praise of the 
‘child's ancestors. The following are the names of some of their 
gods :—Bhimsen, Bhanjarai, Thakur Deo, Pharsi Pen, Bhumia 
Deo, and Garola Deo. 

beans Tus ANDHS are more Hindnised than the rest of the 
as aborigines. Brahmans are employed ito celebrate their 
“marriages and they abstain from beef and liquor. 











tua CHE Buits.—The numbers of this tribe chiefly inhabit the 
hilly country in the Aurangabad District. The Bhils were at one 
period the most powerful of the groups of tribes which held 
Central India and a portion of the Dekhan. Their name is 
believed to be derived from the Dravidian billa, a bow. Their 
origin according to Hindu tradition is that Mahadeo had several 
“sons by a human bride, and that one of them having killed his 
father’s bull was banished to the hills where he founded the 
tribe. When the Moguls invaded Khandesh and the Dekhan in 
“the beginning of the 17th century, they found the Bhils 
hard working and loyal subjects, and under the Moguls they 
hee quiet and orderly. When, however, the Mahrattas 


























T y were treated as outlaws and flogged and hanged for the 
sligh offence. oe to the sun with his nose slit and 











gun or in the oe of the red-hot iron chair.” 
high ate near Antur, a hill fort in the Aurangabad 
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District, hundreds were yearly hurled to destruction. After 
the subjugation of the Mahrattas by the British, kind measures | 
and fair dealing were employed to bring them to order. From 
1818 until their final quiescence in 1827 the Bhils were the 
cause of uiuch trouble, ‘Those in the Ajanta hills raided into 
Khandesh, and sacked villages and carried off or murdered 
their chief inhabitants. Vigorous measures were taken against 
them by the British Government, but it was found that a 
conciliatory policy, was best in the end. Under Outram Bhil 
agencies were established, one of which was at Kanad and — 
others in the Ajanta hills which form. the boundary between His 
Highness’s Dominions and the province of Khandesh. Since that 
period, with the exception of a partial outbreak during the 
mutiny, the Bhils have given but little trouble. As im the fe 
British province (Khandesh) below the hills, many of the 
Bhils have taken to agriculture and other peaceful callings, but 
they are usually very poor. “ Thriftless, fond of spirits and — 
loathing steady work, the Bhil is siusple, faithful and honest. 
The women who in former times went to battle, sometimes 
using slings with great effect, have much influence over 
men, The Bhils are fond of amusement and 
hunting and fishing, playing games of chance, telling 
singing to the accompaniment of the six-stringed 
daicing.” ‘Their principal musical instruments a 
bag pipes and the fiddle just mentioned, 
temples and only erect sheds over ‘their most 
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ir special place of pilgrimage is Hanmant Naik’s Vadi 
Poona, of which the following description is given by Mr. 
Sinclair in volume 8 of the “‘ Indian Antiquary” :—“ A few miles 
south of Sangamner by a pass called the Hanmant Naik’s 
Vaii, the road climbs a lofty plateau. Near the top upon the 
2” Hdge of a natural trapdyke, @ stone pillar commemorates the 
‘death of Hanmant Naik, a local Bhil chief who made war on 
the Moguls or according to another story on the Peshwa. 
Their enemy came fighting about 70 miles from Poona and the 
- Bhils waited for them to pass. As Hanmant Naik was bending 
Oren his bow a trooper shot him in the breast with a matchlock ball. 
The wound was fatal, but as he fell he loosed his shaft and 
_ Killed the horseman. After the battle the Bhils brought 
_ Hanmant’s body and buried it where the horseman had stood. 
_ Here all Bhils love to be buried, and once a year they come 
_ find slay cocks and drink deeply. The tomb’ is covered with 
Tittle wooden legs, and arms offered by the worshippers, who 
_ hope by Hanmant’s favour to cure an ailing limb.” Girls and 
boys are generally married at the ages of from fifteen to 
‘twenty. Amongst the more civilized marriages are usually 
celebrated by Brahmans; amongst the mountaineers the 
remony is very simple, and is sometimes performed by the 
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against the side of the house in whieh the deceased i 60 a8 
to enable his soul to climb to heaven. Disputes are settled * 
by the Naik or chief and also by caste committegs: ae ws a 
Tux Kovas ox Kors (45,300) are an aboriginal race, 
found chiefly in the Khamam District (39,990). ‘They belong a4 
to the same family as the Gonds and the other primitive } 
races of Central and Southern India. The Kois say that “they — 
are the descendants of Bhimadur, and the local tradition is ae 
that when Bhimadur accompanied his brother Dharma Ragu to — 


his forest exile, he one day went hunting in the jungle, and 


there met a wild woman of the woods, whom he fell in love with i. 
and married. The fruit of their union was the Koi people. The 
tradition further states that this wild woman was not a human 


being.” The language spoken by them is similar im some ee 


respects to that of the Gonds. Like the latter they are noted — 
for their truthful habits, Their villages, which ate numerous in 


made in the heart of the jungle. The huts are ¢ 
entirely of bamboo and thatch. When clearing a patch 


‘serve as food. The frnit of the Ippa tree is ¢ 
to powder. This made into cakes and 1 
favourite and principal food for the — 

















— another mt and irae a wre apie ‘They 





enter. Hell is a place in which an iron cow continually 
gnaws the flesh of the unfortunate persons detained there. 
Widow remarriages are allowed. Their wedding ceremonies 
ae exceedingly simple ; the betrothed couple have a triangular sik 
mark placed on their foreheads, they then kneel together, ng i 
the ceremony is completed by pouring water over the heads of = 
_ both. The personal appearance of both sexes is the reverse 4 
_ of prepossessing, they are victims to fever, and both men and 
women are untidy and dirty. The men carry bows and arrows, 
andsome have matchlocks with which they shoot game. They 
Nags collect honey and bees’ wax for heer. 


oy, 













of paling. leaves or reeds. They are found in some of the 
eastern districts of the Dominions. They live on the flesh ; 
swine, “game and carrion, and a little grain they may get i I q 
barter he mats and baskets they construct. ‘They snare 

sat they have a mal breed of dogs wit 





they kill hares. 


F young, but retain the bitches, to w 
for hunting, they give a certain root ita renders them barren 5 b 


ae they are slender- bodied animals of an active make, but with — 
A MN an ugly heavy head. Brahmans will not approach the Yarkalwars 
e but the Jangam of the Lingayats is more pliant, and on the yes 
~ ocension of a death, for a present of some grain, he attends: f 
conch. Their marriage ceremonies consist in a 




























and blow 
EL je head man Wit6th they elect for the occasion, and place on& 


throne of turf, putting rice on the heads of the young couple, — 
% re and uttering some mystic words ; a pig}is then killed, the flesh 
‘4 -is cooked and eaten, and ample as their experience must be of 
BY the qualities of every kind of flesh, they are unanimous in declar- 
ing that pork is superior to all. They then jump about, beat their 
bellmetal vessels, and the whole concludes by the whole party, AG 
male and female, getting drunk. One of their customs is very } 
- peculiar. On the occasion of a birth the husband is looked ‘e 
F i ~ onas the object of compassion, and is carefully tended byt the ae 
A ae ~ neighbours, as if he and not the wife had been ‘the sufferer. ote a4 
Like all vagabonds they are regarded with suspicion, and with Brie ‘; | 
ess some reason, as they affect to possess a divining rod in the 
hy i shape of the frond of the wild date, by which ‘they may discover 
ie on the outside of the house where property — is placed. within. a 
‘ ; Tnstruoted by this, and perhaps by some more cn nr e. aie 
tic BA they have been known to dig under the wall of a. oe 
et with their long” curved: Knives, sat abstract “. 
7. . si 
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Although despised as a low carrion-cating caste, the 
“ not cng iy cases of sickness to consult them. 


one end an the other is oi to the person seeking 
ice, a long string of words is rattled over, the result of the 
disease foretold, and the particular shrine is indicated where 
an offering is to be placed, or the offended Sakti named, 
whose wrath is to be appeased by sacrifice, the’ peripatetic 
life giving them an extensive local knowledges ; -mnples and 
A holy places. They pretend, too, to a knowledge of medicine, 
and a composition of the bark of some tree, the name of which 
they will not reveal, powdered and formed into cakes, is in the 
= pouch of every Yarkalwar as a remedy against snakebites. 
‘They speak a corrupt Tamil. 
t- Another wandering tribe whose customs are similar to those 
i of the Yarkalwars, are the Wadiawars, but they wander less 
and sometimes acquire some little property in cows and wutalnes 
. They are employed in carting stones, making mats, digging 
1 wells, i and cleaning out tanks along with Beldars. Their curse 
cs d by the Kunbis, who sometimes earn it by cheating 
of their dues, a entertain a deep simonity toward 


on hearing it. They sie Telegu, ; 
Re tea of the Jie Kemal we 


“found. They numbe 


of HIS Iie 
+ 1,669 in that district. The 
is to theeffect that when the war 
Ravana they were shepherds, but 
distinguished themselves in the contest by their skilful use 
the bow and arrow they were given the title of Chencholas 
Chensuwads, and migrated to the hilly districts which tl 
present inhabit. They live in small moveable huts made ¢ 
hill grass and teak leaves. They are expert cliff 
and obtain honey from bee-hives in the cliffs which ¢ 
to the Banias for cotton cloths. Their arms are bows 
arrows and matchlocks, in the use of the latter they» are very 
expert. They are divided into parties, the head of 
which is styled a Naikadu, who performs marriages, and sei - 
disputes. They choose their priest from amongst their own 
number, and he is the only one of the community buried afte : 
death ; all the others are burnt. When an adult dies 


give of themselves i 
between Rama and 


Mewrat Castes.—The chief caste under this | nat 
Mahar. They are found in every village 
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horses which troubled him in his work of creating the — 


At the village marriages the Mhang “ beats the drum 


plays the crooked horns. He swears by the dog and uses — 


language, some of the words in which are of 


lan origin. Those who deal in the black art worship 


ns and goblins on every new moon.” Like many others 
caste has twelve and a half divisions, some of which are 
~ mendicants and criminals. They bury their dead. 
‘Tue Burvps or Mepmaris.—This caste (13,846) is pretty 
ae _ equally distributed in all the districts. They are chiefly culti- 
vators and Kunbis’ servants, 
_ Tue Cramenars or workers in leather (447,312) are found in. 
‘tmnore or less numbers in all the districts, but chiefly in Yelgandal 
(113,918), Khaman (75,475), and Nalgunda (69,196). ‘They 
are also hereditary village servants, The caste contains four or 
; - five divisions, at the head of which the Harali Chambars place 
_ themselves, as they say that their ancestor stripped off some of 
his own skin to supply the god Mahi Muni with some leather. 
The members of this division will not make shoes for low- 
nor will they use untanned leather, The large leather 


in which ghee and oil are stored are made by the 


r divi on of the caste. 


ere 


[ wan 4 a 
i bel ong the Jingurs (4,683), who are an offshoot of the ie 2 
“ng potters. The Kumbhars are described as mai : 7 es 
i i i servants, | 
: hospitable. In some villages they are hereditary s¢ 
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sas, wt 
abitations ; these are called Bhundekars, and to this also 


4 ; 0 
Orner Castes.—The Gujars (474) are believed ae of it 
Rajput descent, and originally came . the ee pale ee 
adventurers. They are returned chiefly fe t . . ps fe 
district. The Akramasis (152) are said to be oe ofthe) 


ee 


Gujar female servants. oe: a 
ey aT caste (121,803) is returned chiefly ™ 


= . . . . ' For 
teen the Shorapur, Raichur and Lingeary rea iB? 
several centuries the Beydars were ruling chiefs 1 the 


southern portion of the Dekhan, their e's aoe. 
was Shorapur, which was annexed to His Highness’s mar’ ve 
ment after the Mutiny, The Rajah of the small pes f a 
“Gudwal in His Highness’s dominions is a Boyles, = tre - 
of the Zemindars and petty landholders in the pa } : 
Lingsagur districts belong to the clan. bi Inte Colom 
Meadows Taylor who resided at Sharepay what 
"gives the following description of these people _ As ‘ 

these men were athletic fellows, constantly 


_ gymnastics and in the use of arms. They lived 


10 meat except game, and they were comfortably : 
tations having solid mud, or toad and meu! 
lay terraced roofs. There was no s 
such as prevails among the Bhils 
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heir ordinary dress was a pair of loose trousers of cotton 
cloth descending to the calf of the leg ; a turban and waist- 


‘ft band with a chintz tunic for festal occasions. Their hunting 


‘or war costume was a brown leather cap, gathered in round 
the head, brown leather drawers over the cotton ones, and a 
ester Jerkin or jacket without sleeves, they only carried 
swords. Their women were well made, strong and hardy, and 
very cleanly in their persons and in their homes, and were ex- 
_ eellent housewives, making their husbands’ cloths, spinning 
yarns for the weavers, and working in the fields, watering crops, 
and such like. It was rare to hear of a Beydar having more than 
one wife, and they were kind to their women as a rule. The 
moral character of these people was very high, and such 
__ infidelities as did rarely oceur were tried among themselves 
at their own punchayets, They were very illiterate and 
considered it “low” to be able to read or write, or cast 

_ accounts. That was the work of the Brahmins. They joined 
in some of the Brahminical observances of the State, and the 

oy Dasara, and the Oogadyre or Bussunt, were always attended 
The Dasara I have before mentioned as a State 
4, the Bassont, or springtide, was very different. In 
g all the Beydar clans in Shorapur assembled on 
dressed in cloths dyed yellow and accom- 
horn-blowers, drummers, flag-bearers, and 

to the open place before the great temple 
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were then begun—wrestling, leaping, &e., but that 
appreciated was climbing the poles. Six of these from t 
to thirty fect high were put up, each with a small pavilion | 
the top, in which sat a man provided with jars of come. 
slippery mixture. Large slices of pumpkin hung from the ye 
bottom of this cage, and the feat was to tear away one or more 
of these slices, and it was no easy task. Four, six, or eight 
stout fellows placed themselves round the base of the pole, é 
others climbed on their shoulders, others again upon them, and 
go on, until one essayed to swarm from the last to the top, 
amidst clapping of hands and shouting. Meaawhile the man in ; 
the cage diligently emptied his jars of slippery stuff and v te 
over them all, and often the whole structure would collapse, ax 
the men fall in a heap. When any fellow, stronger and more i 
fortunate than the rest, did succeed in snatching away th 
prize, the excitement was unbounded, and he was 


in triumph to the Rajah to receive his reward. These 


bars ; and [ taught them leap-frog, taking a back 1 
first, and I have scen hundreds flying merrily over 
T also introduced racing in sacks, whieh caused 
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‘ f 7 rece ; 
out India, Beydars are keen sportsmen, with their \ anita gt juvenile “swells” dressed exactly to senor ‘their 


i Rn 2 aa ve pha 
— sed attack ong wild hogs, nae often. even fathers, sparrow-hawk and all were very amusing. oir 
Laps.—This tribe (6,270) is returned chiefly from aot 


Parbhani and Aurangabad districts. Their language is Marathi, 
and they are usually cultivators; some of them are village 
patels. Their chief deity is Khandoba. After the termination 
of the Holi festival the descendant of a'Lad warrior who fell im 
battle is carried in procession. Compulsory marriage before 
the age of womanhood is the caste custom, or the offenders 
are put outof caste. On the wedding day, two married couples, 

: one for each party, have to fast the whole day and at night cook — 
end of his nose, and across his eyes he had drawn his hand oi 3 four pounds of rice and three of split gram with molasses and 
covered with dry ashes. Dabs of crimson ornamented his = clarified butter. While cooking they cover their. faces with 
back, round which a delicate muslin scraf of some bright cloths as the touch of steam from the dish is thought to bode 

‘ colour was brought and tied in a bow, the ends being finished : bad fortune to the couple. All that remains ofthis dish after a 
with: some gold tinsel ribbon which hung down in front. ~ it has aie partaken of by the male mene of as a 

rove Round his loins was wound a strong piece of cloth, with a knife 
“stuck in at the waist. His trousers tight round the body, 


ly white, or of pale salmon colour. His sandals are 
led vg abagether en his om or epannenyaDem a 


q her was an imposing, handsome skins fll 
the fact ; 





B SKETON 
5 hh fms nev chief eve, The Mpitorieln ‘ 


; f the Berar Caniaiision :—* The Charans pee 
8 demand which the great armies of Northern India 
contending in sey countries far from their se 2 z 


0 


Sopedeg in very much “aibscinaiet Sesser and ee ec 


=h 


As they themselves relate, they were originally five brethren, 
ey Rathor, Juri, Ponwar, Charhan and Jadow ; a son of each of 
biaes, so legend has it having been given to Mula in 

3 _ The names “gehae still hee But fortane 


: ue to eminence as Commissariat ll 
north, wi not only under the: peat Emperors ce 





~ eur own Duke of Wellington, as Sir Arthur Wellesley, im his’ ; 


Indian Campaigns very largely employed some of them in his 
train, while his enemies were doing the same. So distinguished s 
did the four sons of the Rathor house become, not oul a in 
_ their own particular line, but as men of war, that 
Emperors recognised their carrying distinctive standards, call 
by the Banjaras themselves ‘ Dhol.’ Several of Kham 
descendants attained to honour and fame under the Delhi : 
Emperors, while the name of one in- particular exists to this 
day under the title of Bhangi Naik, is transmitted and lives.as 


calle 


a power in the Dekhan, and in Berar. Sarung was the first 


Banjara who ascended the Dekhan gadi or seat of ho 
getting his position and title for services rendered: to 


A Na His —— rules. at erst sats 





regularly provid > army. From long elect 
the Dekhan, and wanderings alone in the jungles, = own regulation and government the ablest and most. 
of these people has acquired naturally ¢ certain ay of its body, who is called Naik. Moreover, they have tesla “ 
ct ‘ities of its own. But in the main it is allied with: the ). to themselves representatives of all the more useful trades, he 
ue now spoken in Marwar, and if anything were wanting “4 t) carpenters, ironsmiths, tanners, &e., who though with ‘them e 
ee: fe t om 2am a of race, we have it a ie ee in : i = are not of them, and who continue to retain all the caste: a 
: privileges and distinctions which mark them everywhere. 
ei ‘he Naiks combine in their person the office of law-giver and ig 
itis aieed said asp their aesheix! is Leste but im ee 


uf 


‘and the Bartiah ees in aes who rule men de 

F chiles has feupabted to sii: x anger a peitions: ans naikships, even the icing: beck 
than usual of superstition. The belief in witchoraft 
sorcery and in the necessity of propitiating evil spirits 
in =i t devils i is strongly rife. Mesa too to relate, 


Siew are the ibe — pan 
1 ft the Eheena especially, through — 





Dadthidien the institution, like priesteaft in more antiguas 

_ regions, will be disestablished. The whole race is oT 

g literate, a Banjara who can read or write is unknown. But 

q thie memories from cultivation are marvellous and very 


retentive. ‘They carry in their heads without slip or mistake 


_ the most varied and complicated transactions, and the | share of 


each in such, striking a debtor “— meh account o 


vices. In the main they are truthful and very brave, 


t in war or in the chase, and once gained over are 


5 - iter pill rane to sink into the ‘rayat class, or 
“under stern necestity to become the rayat’s servant. 
they are settling to “their fate, and the time must come 
all their peculiar distinctive marks and traditions will be : 
forgotten. : a 
There is reason to believe that in competent hands ‘there 
ave details to be found in the story of this race capable of being : 
_ worked into a most interesting romance. The tale of ‘the 


Ke Emperor's love for the lovely daughter of Tidé and his offer 
‘a . of marriage, described as an insult, and wiped out in blood, alone 


~ would be worth much when it came skilfully to be told ; how . 
the Banjaras feigning acceptance of the proferred honour, sent 

_ into the palace precincts, in lieu of the expected bride, a near 
relative of hers, armed but disguised, and carried as a woman, — 
accompanied by a select band of bridesmaids of a similar ; 
pattern with a large male following also with arms concealed, : 

On gaining entrance to the palace they lustily laid on, killing 
pe of the Emperor's ries: making good their baainp @ <r : 

ror the Moghal service. How fis Emperor sxboepiale ks 

made it up to them, and nia their leaders to title an 





. (ND DESCRIPTIVE SKETCH 
with the license engraved on copper alluded to by 
: . Theinseription on it is— 
‘Ranjan ka pani, 
_ Chapar ka ghas, 
P= clo ke tin. kbun mast. 
Aar Jahan Asaf Jah ke Ghore, 
Wahan Bhangi Jhangi ke bail. 


~ Bhagwandass asked for asimilar grant, and when it was 
it he withdrew to Telingana, and styling himself Bartiah 
Naik, he gathered a number of the tribe about him. The 
feud afterwards broke out into open warfare. While Bhangi 
Naik was returning from the Nizam’s durbar one day, he was 
‘attacked and killed by Bhagwandass or Bartiah Naik. The 
‘latter was subsequently waylaid by a body of the Rathor 
division under the command of Narain Bhangi, the son of the 
— Naik, me the aa chief, and one bundred of be 


i Highness's Dominions is condensed 
pe’s “Notes on Criminal “Tribes.” 


payment of black mail provided their villages wi 


some of these agreements are still preserved | 


they were called Lungoti Pardhis from | 
wearing a lungoti. They pay the greatest 
goddess Devi, a silver image of whom is usually } 
household. Cots may not be slept on, neither 
brought inside the house for fear of offending 
The women must not wear silver ornaments, nor r¢ 
similar reason. Polygamy is allowed, and om the 
male member of a family the eldest survi surviving 0 
marry the widow. When engaged in dacoities or 
description of plundering they are fully armed a 
hesitate to use their weapons, Other 

join the gang and share the plunder. The ; 

the gang who may chance to be kille 


burglary or dacoity are supported by 


agbhe Chita Pardhis 





They hide ik property in nullahs, old wells na platforms : 
from which crops are watched. “ Banjaras are also expert 
~ eattle-lifters, Secreting themselves they, watch for the herds- — 


d ‘eee es Anooities a talon inet to: 5/ man to nar his usual midday - ane till - cattle have 


; He 
on a much larger scale. British supervi ision in Berar 
better system of Police in His Highness's Dominions 


a | 
mn veh to check aa criminal practices. At preneng 


38 ‘road dacoities or road robberies, for which aii 4 
eid ve parts are chosen so as to ensure a safe retreat, — SR 


Me << 


The attack is aa ppreiaciaes by stone- sesibinchac and te % sometimes in the day. If the latter time is chosen the * Banja 


Goats and sheep are also stain from their folds at nigh 


a) 


he aibannds to dig up roots or to © collecting gums, &. gee 
a 4 aa cae of one of the animals near him he eh r th 
pply. of = chosen round siden (which they carry ih : sh eep goat is instantly tiviows, oan are crossed = 
m from a distance) to keep off any people who may 3 a pe iat neck, the iciacks kang" 
empt to come to the rescue of those attacked.” me 7% f on she ct to ran 
me has been ee ils gang make off | ; +e 





yng ra be 


M fost of the members of | fis saline ot in 


d into twelve castes, four of which are professional thieves, — 
the Dekhani Kaikaris are the most daring, Each gang 
ae or om whose Sopa is oe “In the 


be Pamins in Naldrog and Parbhani. They are nottd 


ae it is the naik’s duty to do his utmost to obtain his By i ‘ ‘and come from Poona. A seit: the caste 
lease, and if money is required it is incumbent on ever ge”: only steal in the day-time. A 
of the gang to contribute a share of the sum needed. : ; RELIGION. 

nese percents are sci aial debts ‘a oe and are ‘ ie The prevailing religions of “the Rea 


_ Mahomedan, the. tenets of whigh. are too well 


i one atteast at which all get very dean aud Fs 
usually finishes off with a general fight.” ‘They commit Bi Bees 
» Dreaking through the wall of a house with an iron gee are a ‘ranch of Bddists = 
| with steel, and from eight to seventeen inches fp es i pen pens) their system. ee : 
es the bresalatindl then issn thehousealone, are 


ai 
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ge fick at Amritsar, the pe: city of the Sikhs. : 
was “nit to death in 1604, and the event changed the Siihie® Sisk 
from their peaceful calling into a warlike body of men. Guru 
- Govind the 10th Pontiff directed the worship of “steel’” with © 
- that of the “ book,” entirely abrogated caste, and allowed any 
one to enter the sect. He gave his followers the name of — ; 


“ Sinh” or lion, and they were enjoined to have steel always 
about their persons, to wear blue dress, to let their hair grow, 
and to use a war cry as their salutation. Guru Govind 
compiled the Vichitra Natak or “ Dasama Padshah ka Granth,” 
reverenced as the book of the 10th Pontiff, The chara 
Gurumukhi is a perversion of the Devanagari, by which e 


le of the deity. The fess Sikh is derived from the : forms are roisinety but tac sounds of ihe ee are panies i 
krit Sishya, a easel or — Baba Nanak or Nanak 





' a who forma very large percentage of the population in the 


3 Telingana districts, worship a deity whom they style Patraj.’ 


ef ‘He is not represented in the shape of an idol, but an altar 
composed of white stones is raised to him. Flowers are 
placed upon it, and the worshippers perform their devotions 
with their backs to the altar. The same people worship the 
Khundoba of the Mahrattas under the name of Molana. Witch- 
eraft is believed by all, and instances have occurred in which 
people reputed to be professors of the art have been put to 
death. The Telingas, or lower caste of cultivators, who form 
a considerable proportion of the population of the eastern and 
sonthern divisions, are worshippers of Vishnu. ‘The incarnation 
in which he is worshipped is chiefly that of Gopal Swami or 
Krishna. Throughout the Telingana country, but more 
especially in the southern portions, the remains of many beau- 
- tiful temples and shrines are found. A description of the 
: famous ones at Vizyanagar will be found in the Anagundi 
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tn the districts adjoining the Kanarese districts of 
Presidency, Raichur and Lingsugar. —As nagaeie & the 
of the introduction of the present style of writing # 

character, it is worth noting that the Chinese pilgrion 


century notices that although the language spoken « 
considerably from that of Central India, yet the 1 
characters were for the most part the same. 

Hinpu Frstivats.—The following is an account 
chief Hindu festivals. 1—Gudi Padva or 
Hindu new year's day on the 1st Chaitra, when me 
or almanac is read and interpreted by the 
worship of the flag called “ Dhwaj Puja’ is rf 
in honour of Indra, and the Hindus eat the first £ ru 
the season. 2.—Rama Navami or the birth day — 
on the 9th of Chaitra, followed by Hanuman 
honour of Hanuman, the monkey ally of Rama. 
Sringi Puja, or the full moon of Chaitra. The: 
goddess means “seven horns,” probably from 


3rd of Vaisbak ; principally celed 
Akjur for ras a is a feast ot 





On the full moon of Ashad, “the great Muni an is 


orshipped, and disciples i in general make obeisance to their 

Br spiritual guides, 7.—In the month of Shravan every day oe 
the week is devoted to some deity, ac cording to the belief of 
are worshipper. Saturday is set apart to Narsing, 

2 inn, Monday to Siva, Wednesday to Buddha, Thursday | to 

: — Dattatriys, and Tuesday and Friday to the goddesses Mangala 


“Gonri and Gaj Gouri respectively. The two goddesses are only 


worshipped by Hindu females whose husbands are aliye, and 


- that too for a period of five years from their marriage, 
Ba Nag Panchami, on the 5th of Sravan, in honour of the 
Nagas or serpent deities. 9.—Rakhi Panam, on the full moon 
- of Shravan, Brahmans change their sacred thread, and tie 
; pieces of thread called “ Rakhi” on the wrists of the — 


‘s persons to whom they act as spiritual guides. 10.—Janma 
Ashtami, on the 8th of the dark half of Shravan ; 4 celebrated — 


ts the birthday of Krishna. 11.—Pola, on the new -moon 


of Shravan, the greatest festival among the Kunbis, who ; 
‘worship their bullocks, and march them in procession 


under « apandal. 12.—Hartalkatij, onthe 8rd of Bhadrapad ; 
' serve ent 


iP vat made of sand. 


inély by females, who worship i images of Mahadev 
13. Cais aca on th Ath of 


‘Sunday Ae. 


; eA, a clay image of Lakshmi. 16. —Anant Chatnec 


the 14th of Bhadrapad, Sesha Naga is worshipped. mf ~ 


‘Nava Ratri, or the nine days which commence with the Pent 


pada of the light half of Aswin and end with oe & 
abstinence is observed every day, and sacrifices are og é et 
the particular gods of the votaries, some von é be on 
some Krishna and some their Saktas, or the female energy — 


represented by their respective consorts. The eighth day is — 


famous for the orgies of the Sakta worshippers. 18. —Dasara 


or Vijaya Dussami, in the month of Aswin, celebrated as the 


great day when Rama started on his expedition against 
Ravana, and also in honour of Parvati having destroyed the 
ee Mi wpaieensy All ikon arg and implements se 


horses, &c. are nce decorated, reverence is a to oa “api” ay 
tree, and a male buffalo is slain by the Kunbi patel. 19 i 


* Diva, on the two last days of Aswin, and -~ Rte t 













cooked by them. 20,—Devathan Ekadasi, on the 11th of Kartik, 
the gods are supposed to awake from their sleep of four months, 
- and on the following day, called Tulsi-ka-laggan, the marriage 
a of the Tulsi plant is celebrated. 21.—Champa Shasthi, on 
the 6th of Margaiswar, in honour of Khandoba, 22.—Makura 
Sankranti, i in Margaiswar to mark the sun’s northern declina= 

- to Brahmans and friends, the ceremony of Sraddha, in honour 






















Presents of food and sweets made of sesamum are given 


of the deceased ancestors, is offered, and the females worship a 
measure of new corn, 23.—Sankat Chaturthi, on the 4th of 
the dark half of Paush ; Ganpati is worshipped. 24.—Basant 
Panchami, on the 5th of Magh, a spring festival at which 
Brahmans distribute the young buds of the mango tree to 
"persons to whom they are attached as spiritual guides. All 
dress in clothes of a yellow colour called “Basanti.” 25. = 
Ratha Saptmi on the 7th of Magh, a Ratha or wooden car is 

worshipped as being typical of the sun as Naraiana riding in 
N hariot. 26.—Maha Siva Ratri, on the 14th of the dark 
f ss in honour of Siva, who is supposed to have been 
this day. 27.—Holi or Simgha, on the full moon ts 
the great carnival of the Hindus. Besides the above 


re are days t for ene fasts, as the two E Bkadasisheld ey 








sisters or nearest female relatives, and partake of hud 4 
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‘S i ; MAHOMEDAN FESTIVALS. = aa 
wee Monarram—tThis is the chief of all the ‘Mate 
~ festivals, and is held during the month to which it gives its 
name. Its celebration is not enjoined by religion, probably — + 
¢ : because the event which it commemorates, namely, the 
martyrdom of Hasan and Husain, the two sons of Ali bin Abi 
Talib, the cousin, and Fatimah the daughter of Mahomed, — 
happened long after the death of the Prophet, The elder was 
poisoned by his own wife Jada, the daughter of Ashas at — 
ape Medina, at the instigation of Yazid, the son of Moawia, who — 
promised to marry her (Jada), The younger brother with all 
his retinue was killed at Kerbella near the site of the ancient 
Ninevah in Irak-l-Arab on the 10th of Muharram 61 AR. 
(9th October 680) in a battle with the army of Yazid. 


Zainul Abidin was the only son who escaped, because he was 
ine 





sick and took no part in the conflict. The ceremony 
connection with the above event not being inculeated by 
a religion has no regular rules laid down for its guidance, — 
and is consequently performed differently in different places 5 
every year sees some change or other effected. Both. the great io 
divisions of the Mahomedans, the Sunnis and Shias, -notwith dt : 


standing some difference of opinion as to the jnvefal successor Ste 













Fothawhels Eciaca: as Hee 


the graves). But the Muharram is not at an end at Haidara- 


continued i in fact till the fortieth day after the tenth of the ~ 
Muharram month. While the festival lasts general rejoicing pre- 
zs - vailsin the bazars, the places known as uy Ashurkhana,” “Tmam 
 Baras” (Imam’s houses) appropriated for Taziahs or “ Tabuts” 
and Panjabs, large metal or wooden models of the hand, are 
* ! “whitewashed and illuminated for the occasion. “Abdar-khanas,” 
(places where water, sherbet or sometimes milk is offered to 
















; tigers, monkeys, bears, &c. in recollection of the animals who 
are said to have guarded the body of the martyr, painted — 4 


; groups of Tessas in ecard chante ws Susie 










As a. is struck into Re ao ee = 


Shahi kings, who were Shias, the whole city used to be draped 






a some less cid ceremonies pertaining to it are a 
"carried on till the 12th day, “Ziarat” (or the visiting of a 


bad, till some time after the expiration of the 10 days; it is 





the public) are to be seen everywhere, human imitations ai au) 


‘fantastic = are to be seen exhibiting in oars: 4 


ally elad in arent clothes and the Shias in ‘black oe 
mourning. The females of the latter abstain from 
kind of decoration ; do not comb their ; 
angles from off their hands, and in fact ; 
During the time of the Kutnb 





ornaments or any 
and even remove the bé 
exhibit every sign of grief. 





















in mourning. Panjahs and sacred emblems stood in every 
a. street and general mourning was enjoined. “ Sukhmukh” made 
of betelnut, melon seeds, cocoanut fruit finely gut, coriander 
seeds, roasted coffee and cardamoms in different proportions, est 
“ig used instead of pan leaves. The latter are regarded 
as emblems of gaiety, since they redden the lips of al 
those who chew them with catechu, chunam and other® = 
ingredients. Meat is not eaten during the “ Ashra ;” 
husbands do not see their wives, mourning assemblies are 
daily held, and before the Taziahs and Panjahs incense is 1 
burnt. ‘ Marsiahs” giving an account of the martyrdom ar : 
hears chanted with much solemnity by one or more “ Marsiahkhans’ gir 
cai: : (veciters of the tragedy). The chief assembly for this purpose : 
~ takes place at the house of Tahavur Jung, grandson of the — 
famous Minister, Rukunu-d-Daula. A reciter is engaged fro ea 
tae Lucknow, and thousands of people assemble to “hear him. In " 


a ‘, 
cc RR sson the, reciter abies the mimbar or pulpit ; those 
oy ? i 


ay 
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pass off without much ceremony. On the fifth the Lungar 
procession, described in the account of the city of Haidarabad, 
_ takes place. On the seventh and eighth minor processions parade 
the streets of the city and suburbs to the beat of the tom- 
tom and scream of pipes. On the ninth the procession of the 
“Gosha Mahal (Regular Troops) Tabuts and Taziahs is looked 
for with great interest by the people. Escorted bya strong 
guard and a regimental band, each Tabut leaves Gosha Mabal 
at about 4 P.at., passing through Troop Bazaar by the Residency 
road to the Pach Mahalla (Royal Palace) vii the old bridge 
(PuranaPul), returning to the regimental lines next morning at 
about 4 o’clock after receiving sums of money as presents at 
the Royal Palace. The procession of “ Nal Sahib” (believed to 
beashoeof the charger that Husain rode at Kerbella which 
was found by a pilgrim and brought to Bijapur, and on 
the dissolution of that kingdom removed to Haidarabad) 
accompanied by huge torches is next in importance ; then 
eomes the “ Koka-ki-Tatti,” a framework of great beauty 
and a representation of Daulatabad fort. All these keep the 
city in great excitement for the whole night, and the crowd 
is something incredible, but good humoured withal and ready to 
welcome sightseers. On the tenth or the last day of “ Ashra” 


all the ‘Tabuts and Panjahs, attended by a large number of 


drums beating in front, proceed to the Musi river 


» people causing much water to be thrown 
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fully modelled silver hand studded with pearls) leaves ‘its 
shrine at Yakutpura in the morning, it is carried with much 
solemnity on an elephant, and passing through the city reaches — 
the Musi by the Chadarghat gate at about 3 p.m, amidst the — 
astounding shouts and tom-toming of the assembled multitudes. 
After performing this last ceremony the Tabuts, Alams 
and Panjahs are taken back to their shrines wrapped up in — 
clothes. There are other Alams, however, which are not 
carried about in procession, such as “ Abas-ka-Alam” in é 
the Minister’s palace, the “ Husaini-Alam,” said to have 
been brought from Medina by Aga Ali in the time of 
the Kutub Shahi Kings, and which has its shrine in the 
street named after it ; and the “ Badshahi-Alam” in the royal 
“ Ashurkhana” opposite to the late Minister's palace. During 
the continuance of the festival the Shias, while listening to the : 
recitations or walking in procession, beat their breasts to such 
an extent that blood sometimes flows. In times past some — 
even went so far as to lacerate themselves with iron claws 
specially made for the occasion. All Mussulmans are required 
to fast, give food and money in charity, make peace, be kin 
to orphans and read the Koran, as independent of its o 

tion with Mahomedan clgeeeniy the Muharram si 





hat ‘day, and a day previous give “Tdis” viagute S 

glazed ornamental paper with four verses compos ia: 1 
-pecasion written on them) to the students, in return for 

‘sweetmeat and money, according to the means of the students, 

are given to the school master. ba 
; Bara Warar orn Bara Mavtan. —(Urda “ Bara” aa 
In.crdsty a ss prabie “ Wafat” death), the 12th day of Rabi-ul-Awul or 
r, to appease the Sunnis, who form the largest proportion ae —— «Dwardahum’” as it +« called in Persian, Muhome ans fast he, 

that day in memory of the death of Mahomed, 11 or 43 AH 


. the Mahomedan population in the city, the Nizam (H. H. * 
‘Nasiru-d-Daula) suppressed the play, and it has never been q Re (A.D. 632-33), in his 64th year. Religious assemblies are 
Tie! 
“held during the day as well as in the night in “the vee 3 


exhibited to the present day in Bombay, was neni 
ormed at Haidarabad during the Muharram. 


revived since. In the suburbs the Muharram lingers for a 


longer period, on the 20th Muharram the festival of the ‘| e mosques, and at the houses of pious men througho 


le about four miles from the city, and eats month, and an account of the birth of Mahomed with its 


Amberpett on the 19th Safar are held, and draw almost | half i attendant miracles is recited or chanted according to the taste 


Fi “the population of the city to take part in their celebration. — 


ay 
ne ... Suawpa.—The last shook siiie month of j et recitation sweetmeat is distributed amongst those present. 


of the person inviting the assembly, At the close of the 
: a “Among the principal assemblies are those held in the sila 
eS ‘Masjid i in the city, the Afzul Ganj mosque and the ; al 
oak ee of Moulvi Akbar. In the last mentioned Bias i 
1 : _— illuminations are carried out very tastefully, an . 
; ree on this aay, and consequent baths 4 ar ata e ane considerable, are met by 


oe e. 








, eo, It idles Blick on e ad 
Ss anni Some people, however, observe ES 


il 11th of every month, hoping thus to secure 
ah 


id for - themselves and their families. This saint 


“Ae in Ghelan, and taught at Bagdad, where ‘ 
<4 ein eoerstinn. bess oa aaa ae of 


sonal to carry large green flag i in his name, 
WS ari made to him for offspring and employment. During 
month also_pions Mussulmans hold as a os 
pi take ge in “ i Rahs il-d 


nd good or ill fortune are adel ts ‘each’ : 
Icis sally passed i ms mirth ety ‘ti 


with, aston 
= Sas nen ane. 


vii 2 5 aa <4 Maen De od 
er Phang ‘ Biewvesieenan $e 


‘Baaay-i nee Oe the wigs oF meece, ix 
Tokar Tia. nd is Gil on tie Lath Shain 


btie 


n, when ie tw i 
fre aBot 


¢ tairth 


arcana fk is-winally yarsed is 


i 
iat, Senanuiog “ft tie ortliadas 
de 

it right « shonakd be spent ig’ rox Napthe Kova 
MG the gextday.: “Tie cearcal tulsa ia thus 


watt woals degoand to thy eartie, aed - stank 


eeerenee who offer they cane : 


ae 


So 


er 


sent along with the Halwa. During this festival 

of the city suburbs in accordance with an old custom 

presents of fruits and vegetables to His Highness’s palace 

annual cost, which is small, is defrayed by Government. i 
Ip-ur-Firr—The feast of alms, is celebrated on the 


previous month of Ramzan. The fast commences from four’in 
the morning of the day after the new moon of Ra 1 
been seen, and lasts till the setting of the sun 
During ' the hours between these periods nothing 

is to be eaten. Besides the usual - Nama, : 
and the reading of the Koran occupy the day. 

generally broken with dates, salt, melons, &c. The 
27th Ramzan is called “ Lailut-wl-Kadar,” the nigh h 
because the Koran is believed to have destended’ # 

on that night, and is consequently spent: 

Koran. In the mosques, while the fast lasts, : 


prayers, called Tarawih, enjoined by the 
Great Omar, are also recited. On the 


is over, early a ie os 





1 . They then priosedih | 
[ ‘ie repeating “ God is great, there is no hi but on 


reads the Khutba or Friday sermon. He thas descends to 4 

‘ owest step (which with the Shias is the 3rd but is the 
4th with the Sunnis), and recounts the virtues of the king 
— for him, A general prayer is then recited, at the 


some of which the congregation embrace each other 


“ee _ or only shake hands, the latter practice is generally observed by 
“more pious and religious people, and disperse. Felictations 


interchanged between friends ; the juniors salute hie wc, | 
rs = eal to receive their siameiogs. The ae aes 


In every house — 
tet same dainties are provided, and every amusement that. c 





fe eegi of is a in, Dancing girls are ae one 
























in crow ms at the mosques Er after prayers at vale 8 : Would i 
Presents given to children on this occasion are called “ Idi. ‘y 
Baxr-rp or Ip-t-Kurpan or Ipvzzona—Denote one and 
ae ie same festival when goats, rams, &e. are sacrificed in 
honour of Abrahaw’s offering Ishmail, not Isaac, as is believed — 
by Christians, as a sacrifice to God. It takes place on the 10th 


of Zilhej, and the animals offered are goats, sheep, cows and 


. 
aye 





camels according to the means of the individual. Hach person — 
ts must offer a separate sacrifice without any blemish, a goat or 

sheep suffice for one, while a cow or a camel is ‘sufficient for 

a seven men. The Mussalmans believe that the animals they : 
4 have sacrificed will convey them safely over the *Pul Sirat,” a a 
bridge narrow and sharp as the edge of a sword, which guards 
the entrance to paradise. As in the Id-ul-Fitr, so during this: an 
festival, people bathe, put on new clothes, perfume themselves, ies 
proceed to the Idgah or to a mosque, and after the Khutha 

and the prayer are over they embrace or shake hands, — 


returning to their hae = the animals mentioned above; the ai 











Rey rie * Aralaee are also nihil for four or five dave: 
a ‘ee Fruit, bes ine has ~ and — are sent to H 


CHAPTER V. 


TRADE AND MANUFACTURES. 


Tur earliest mention we have of anything in cox 


laid down that the interest of money lent on risk 
by men “well-acquainted with sea voyages or 
Bs and.” But as Manu’s Law also constituted ‘sea 
offence, it has been conjectured that the « 
% were not great navigators. This idea, however, 
effectually dispelled by Mr. Campbell’s 
- ‘Thanna Gazetteer, recentl 
ar back as record rema 


sett 
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< as a flan celebrated for its fine muslins, which are 
mentioned as amongst the early exports from Tagara. The fam 
“Jatter town has been variously identified with Raozah, Birh, te j 
- Datilatabad, and Kulbarga, all places situated in the Nizam’s ; 


) Dominions. Mr. Fleet has placed ft at: or near Kolapur ; the ob - 
, Peteaer whom the town ites one of the sre | 


~ trade marts of the Dekhan. The Andhrabrityas also ruled 
- over the Konkan, the trade of which was greatly developed at 


latest suggestion is that the site of the great trade mart may 
have been the modern town of Darur, seventy miles south-east 

of Paithan. The trade with Egypt and Greece flourished 
while the Satakarnis were in power, but when they lost the 
Konkan and its ports it diminished, and the king who Berri 
sugar, sesamum, and % --sueceeded to its possession stopped foreign trade; any Greek 
“acon an and ginger, cotton acs: silk uaa and silk, : vessels puting into a Konkan port were seized and cond 
to Burugaza or Broach. The Egyptian trade ceased a iC 
entirely towards the close of the sixth century, but im 


tA 


iat period. ‘There was a considerable trade with the Persian 
tp Gulf and the Red Sea. The chief exports from the Dekhan 
and Konkan in those days were oil, 


meantime a brisk interchange of commodities spran, 

; ; between the Western India ports and Persia. Under 
©, ae Es, copper, pe Dciacks slave sas for the idee ’ _ Sassanian Kings (230-650) the Persian trade became 
The — sec in demand as royal attendants and concubines. Hk ‘considerable impor tance. Later on an extensive trade wi 


: the Arabian and African ports sprang up. tee 
ae also in the later Ajanta paintings. The a : : : - Mahomedans in Upper India began to move their va pa Df 


yaa 


‘ passed from the top of the Sahyadris eastward in aa ” cavalry down to the Dekhan, a great demand for Ki 
across | the Dekhan to peitag and. from Poithan ten ; | amongst the Binda Kings. They were brough 
5 | fae ports in great numbers, as mi 
Bere? towards the pags the 





‘the king’s ships brought back many of the choice productions 


of Europe. The various European travellers from Sir Thomas. 


Roe, King James’ Ambassador, downwards, all bear testimony: ah 


as to the general commercial prosperity of the Dekhan, 
In the early part of the sixteenth century there was a 
_ considerable trade between Golkonda and the East Coast, a 
portion of which was included in the possessions of the Kutub 
Shahi kings. In 1611 the English founded their first factory 
oy On the Hastern Coast at Masulipatam, and for some years 
subsequently a considerable traffic was carried on in the cotton 
cloths and linen fabrics for which the place was famous. 
The Dutch, who also had a factory in the neighbourhood, were 
jealous, and the native officials, put up by the jealous Dutchmen, 
led the English traders such a life of extortion and oppression 
that they removed.to a place called Arnegam ; but this was 
found unsuitable for trade, and in 1629 they applied to the 
King of Golkonda for an order to protect them against further 
bad usage, and returned to Masulipatam. The King granted 
_ them a document known as the golden farman. Under the 


any of the ports in the Golkonda kingdom, and the Rajah of the 


district of Masulipatam was enjoined not to molest them or 
E On their part the English 


“to import into the King’s Dominions Persian horses 
arities of which he was to have the preference of 
’ Six years later the king granted them 2 second 


“the Dutch, however, still continued to annoy them, and hey me * 
subsequently acquired a trading place further south at Madras, 
where Fort St. George was formed, ‘and eventually became the 
capital of the English settlements on the Hast Coast. Trade 
at Masulipatam and the new settlement at Fort St. George 
suffered greatly in 1650 owing to a war between Golkonda 
and Bijapur which well nigh ruined the cloth trade. 
After the removal of the Head Quarters to Madras, Masuli- 
patam became a subordinate trading factory. Disputes were 
rife between the Company's servants in 1675, when it was 
found necessary to remove the chief of the factory. He had 
been accused of “evil living,” and had rendered himself so 
obnoxious to some of his subordinates that they had thrown 
brickbats into his window, a proceeding that drew a very 
energetic remonstrance from the Court of Directors. In 1678, 
when it was expected that the ruler of the country was about 
to visit Masulipatam, the Agent and Council passed the 
following minute :— “ The King of Golkonda being about to 


visit Masulipatam, resolve to instruct the Chiefand Council at 
 Madapollam, if they find it necessary to present him with a 


considerable sum of money to endeavour to obtain in return : 3 


sey : Ist, leave to coin rupees and pice at “Madras to be 


Eada the King of Galkches 8 dominate 
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or custom as they are in Masulipatam, and those 
f the ancient Kingdom of Golkonda, 3rd, to get Verasheroone 
» Madapollam, one or both, settled on the Company rent 
‘or else ata moderate rent by a Phirmaund (farman) 
to pay the rent to the Divan and to no other, and that the set 
rent ‘shall never be raised.” But the King did not visit 
Masulipatam, as in June 1678, the Council at Fort St. George 
recorded in a minute that owing to the great heat and scarcity 
_ the King had deferred his visit “to the joy of all his subjects,” 
‘After the conquest of Golkonda the Governor of Madras 
received a farman from Aurungzeb’s General, Zulfikar Khan, 
' confirming the Company in their possessions’ and allowing 
_ them to continue their trade, The following is a trarislation 
die the principal portions of that document :—* Whereas in the 
ie time of the late shameless and faithless rebellion, the Presi- 
dent of the English, Elihu Yale, Governor and Captain of 
‘Chimapatanam protected and assisted Mahomed Ali and other 
ts of the Mogal, and supplied me with fodder and 
services, in consideration whereof I have made and given 

cowle or grant that the rent of the fort and factory of 

vith accustomary privileges, the English factories 

Madapollam, Vizagapatam, &e. within the 


parts 
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granted the Company increased privileges, 
permission to coin money. Nizamu-l-Mulk, 
possession of the Dekhan and Karnatik, also con ; 
trading privileges of the English. se 
As already noticed, the Dutch had a factory at 
where they contrived to annoy the English so much: 
latter sought the king's protection. They also Q 
establishments at Negapatam, Palakotta and other 
1686, while the King of Golkonda was at war with the 
Aurungzeb, the Dutch seized Masulipatam, and re ¢ 
the English to continue their trade there. In 1’ 
Dutch Indian possessions were ceded to the English, b 
retained their factories, paying quit rent till 1804, 
established trading factories af Masulipatam and Ya 
1669. The latter place is still a French posse: 
the ascendancy of the French at Haidarabad, 
the adjoining districts formed a portion of M. 


the old Company, both the English and 
had establishments at Haidarabad or 
styled. The French traveller, — 





ey DP sicina a factory ‘ae ~ iy 

where they buy up for the Company many 
they yend elsewhere in the Indies, They bring 
lipatam, upon oxen, the goods which they know to 


est sale at Bhagnagar, and other towns of the kingdom, 5 


pepper, cinnamon, silver, copper, tin and lead, and 


“thereby g gain very much, for they say they get five and twenty 


for one of profit, and I was assured that this profit amounted 
oe eleven or twelve hundred thousand French livres. 


Many presents, and a few days before I sha from 


/Bhagooger their Governor began to have trumpets and. ‘timbals, = 
d a standard carried before him by orders from his superiors,” — 


: Sipe merchants were also mone in me diamonds, saphires | ; 4 


ai iderabed for sale in large numbers. Regarding this branch 
eir eae eeerent says : “the chief weight of diamonds 


tana cate: fifty Mangelins or eh score and jase pit a 


re hs ead asked seventeen siaaneat crowns for it. He tees. 


‘3 fs 


eee and he had the carat for five hundred and fifty-five guil 


$3 
Ke 
sce 


vie weighed sey bee Mangelins or eight and forty car: nae 

thi 

‘The long and disastrous wars of Aurungzeb did 1 much 
material harm to commerce and trade, and during 

predominance of the Mahrattas but. little improrennt: was ; 


; made i in either. ai the coi sem of bi * eee 


_ he vexation spate of transit: duties (oe ae Aa 
r every Jagirdar pues — domains a 
ae ie Sgt ac trade of the tt 
so! ron 





the peso ‘niin nie ln 


e insolence of the collectors of the kingdom of 
: “far more unsupportable than in the boundaries es. ‘ 
dom of Mogolistan, for the duties not being exacted om 
- pia in the name of bss king, but in ii name of vs Z 


: i aces travellers pay =i they please. We found 
emeelidstore where they made us give fifty rupees instead 
of twenty, which was their due, and to show that it was an 


ma they had received, and in the space of three and pane ies 
bagues betwixt Calvar and Bhagnagar, we were saliget swith 3 
eme rigour to )pay to sixteen officers. Brahmins are ie 

3 of these tolls, and are a much ruggeder sort of people 


e to deal with than the Banians.” ‘The traveller's & 


asant experience of the tax-gatherers of the kingdom of — 
| re did not end here, for although on their return, jounney. % 
: md his A cag cg Bazon were esti 





s : 
Se us in all the places shane toll is paid.” 
, of ‘whom mention has already tea! i 4 ” : : 


~ As time went on these dues increased, and, as sisdalh ss 
tioned, half a century or so ago, the trade of the Dominions was 
practically at a stand-still. In 1855, however, the attention of 
the late Minister was drawn to the languishing condition of the 
trade of the country. The Resident proposed the abolition of ; 
transit duties on all traffic passing between the Nizam’s. and 
ital territory. ‘There had been a peoricrs proviies ins we 


1802, the Nizam’s Government was ented 
river satis, At the same time His Highest 











* ke 


1 al Bile ite imposts of that Liiniiast* 
Dominions should in future be abolished, 
to Rcforce the reform at once, and for 


eighteen mths after the proclamation of free trade, — 
the Government officials ‘ notwithstanding the repeat. ies ; 


es sand injunctions of the iin ine: continaed ” 


the ‘pslieatiiel 

on the frontiers. For this purpose six 

n ons were established at Naldrug, Paithan, 
Kodar, Wara Palli and Rajora Manakgarh, At the 
- customs houses for the collection of duty were 
the British Cantonments at. Aurangabad, Jalna, 
 Lingsagur, and Sikandarabad, and the 


at all, lian: pee was brtipiian fat nae ee 











- tive sais Seale silk, and a vai of mmiscellameons an 
Phe total value of the imports and exports is Rs. 463,002 
Rs. 4,94,00,422, respectively, giving a totalof Rs raceme : 
4 ‘Phe total amount of customs duty collected is Rs. 30,7522. 
Paes aND Manxers—Weekly markets and smal Soe 

f are held in most of the larger towns and villages ‘throeghoet 

" ‘the Dominions, usually in connection with the local temples, 
te: or the shrine of some saint. At the markets quantiaese® 
; te - piece-goods, cotton cloths, blankets, domestic utensils, Ge, 
4 change hands. The annual fairs are nothing bat the markess ; 
iy repeated on a greater scale, lasting longer and having = greater 
| amount - trade. i principal fairs are these of Malgeom 














4 






~ This i is the largest fair held in the Donisiaings 
sain days, and is attended by from fifteen te ty 
: people 5 articles of all descriptions are by : 
_ ‘There are also the Moul Ali Urus close to 
| Yeknath ‘Swami Jattra at Paithan, « ke 
and annual trade fairs, every 





Lise) ho still hold bale dad tricts i ; 
2 el by the: ausay by Be pout ae aes From the cor ea ; 
aaa : 3 been made fre m time ‘te i 


mpany of ‘aidan: who in 12 had the 
on eh eccrenettoien Madhapur downwards. ‘They a 
ge eteak-wood depdtat Madhapur, and th wood, for w 
a porenceete denen at a: nt 


D Phonatlezien of His tenia Dominions 
jacent British — territory have doubtless existed 
early times. For centuries the Ajanta 
the phat means of ta iaeabna sted 


ite viginity afford Risiiire evidence that this was 
the ‘aaa a in older oui ie 


prositable as the depts — 








bank of the river. Forty-five days had been 
covering this distance. It was found that as the 

@ owing to the monsoons, its current, which in places 

‘six miles an hour, was too strong for the steamer 
could only steam four anda half knots. Here the 
got stranded on the rocks and had to be abandoned, 

m il the river rose sufficiently high to float her off again. 
1¢ iron cargo boat, with better fortune, was navigated as far 
Chinur, a town pesial in the Yelgandal sri near the 


me year, the river having again risen considerably, the 
; arned to the stranded steam launch which was floated 
3 fi, and with the cargo boat in tow set ont on the return 

jc e pey miles below the junction of se Indrawati 
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The Pottinger took her in tow and all three | 
Daulishwaram in safety in September. sry 

The navigation of the river and its affluents is o 
three rocky barriers. The first and lesser site: 
miles in length, occurs near Badrachellam. The 
fourteen miles in length, occurs at the junction of the — : 
wati and Godavari twenty-five miles below Sironcha, a é 
third, thirty-five wiles in length, at thejunction of the Ware 
Wainganga. After these experiments in navigation the 
of two lakhs was spent in preliminary surveys and o 
expenses. Captain Haig made a careful oxsiae 
river in 1859, and drew up a project for removing | 
to the navigation ata cost of twenty lakhs of r 
means proposed for overcoming the barriers were 
with locks. ‘The project received the approval of 
Government, and the works were put in hand at « 
regard to the prospects of trade in the event 
being made practicable, “it was thought that 


towed up in two and a half months. 
between Bombay and the mouths 
caleulated that the river would ec 
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sagas ne Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, 
“wrote an exhaustive report on the Godavari navigation project, 
He travelled up and down the river from the falls of the 
Warda near Hingunghat to Daulishwarani, According to Mr. 
B: ‘Temple’s report 216 miles of the great Godavari (the river 
bears thisname after its junction with several large tributaries, 
F the Painganga, Pranahita, Wainganga, &c.) are navigable for 
___ _&bout five months in the year. The only kind of trade 
‘ ‘which then existed on the river was that in timber which 
was floated down in single logs or in rafts, but in the year 

previous to his inspection, the Navigation Department of the 
: river service undertook to convey mercantile goods partly by 
water and partly by land across the barriers for one anna and 
 ahalf per ton per mile. During the season the agency carried 
1,200 tons of goods and 2,000 passengers. There were then 
seven steam launches plying on the reaches between the 
_ barriers as'far up as the falls of the river Warda, Mr. Temple’s 
estimate of the cost of clearing the first and second barriers and 
carrying the river works to the foot of the third barrier was 
twenty-five and a half lakhs, and sanction was given by the 
ent of India for the expenditure of that amount. In 
; Ist, the Secretary of State suggested that the 
should be completed as far as the third 
mall a cost as possible, but in October of the 
rea iatad abandoned on account 
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might spring up on the completion of the anvigation { 
yielding an adequate return. While the works were. 
progress a tramway was constructed from Dumagudtm 
Gromaguram, and a canal, twenty miles long, was cut from 
river a little above Dumagudum to Soraram, in order to avoid 
the second barrier. A steamer plied from Rajamandri tae, 
Gumaguram, from which place passengers, grain and stores 
were transported by tramway to Dumagudum. puke 

‘Tue Raway.—The railway line connecting Bombay 
with Madras traverses the south-western part of the State. 
The Great Indian ‘Peninsula Railway runs the line as 
far as Raichur, where it is joined by the Madras R 


Secunderabad (Sikandrabad). From Haidarabad two 

telegraph separate, one going south-west to Bellary, the 

with an easterly direction towards an isi 
mouth of the Krishna. 

The western and north-western portions: of 
are in close proximity to the railway 
Dhond and Manmar. The northern boundary, 
for from the G. I. ements os f 


ike at all seasons of the year. Distance 190 mile 
Madras road branches off from the 60th mile to 

id or Wadapalli. Total distance 111 miles. 
om Haidarabad to Karnul.—This is a made road and 


- gravelled, but not bridged, and is consequently difficult for 
carts, Distance 136 miles. 


e road antoialled and unbridged. Practicable in “the 
7 teason only. Distance 158 miles. 


to Belganm, by axl, haseatig! &e.—This is 


Beyond it is a fair-weather road. From Bidar 
off to Mominabad and Aurangabad. 

Haidarabad to Medak, 54 miles.—Made road, 
all weathers. 

Haidarabad to Kampti, bg Nirmal and Edlabad, ise, 
This is unmetalled and unbridged. A meetin road le 
to Medak, 22 miles. 

Haidarabad to Chanda.—A mere jungle track, cits an 
unbridged, but practicable in dry weather. Distance 242 mi 

Haidarabad to Hanamkonda and’ Mangapet.—Up to ana 
konda, distance 874 miles, this is a made road prac 
all seasons. From Hanamkonda to Mangapet . 
weather road practicable in all seasons. Distance 4 miler : 

Along the Masulipatam road there are branch roads 
in fair weather from Pangal to Haitipamla, 8 miles. 
Nakrikal, 14 miles. Mirialgudiam to Suriapet, 20 n 
to Nalgunda, 12 miles, and Malkapur to N 

Karnul to Dharwar, vid Raichur, Lingsug 
—Up to Raichur this is only a fair-weather road. 
to Lingsugur, 56 miles, it is a made som 
seasons. 


Bellari to Kaladgi, via Kanagti—A. 
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_Mominabad to Aurangabad vii Darur, 
Dundgaon.—A mere track, unmade, cnmetatied \ 
: bridged, and is practicable only in the dry rs 
ito Kulbarga, vid Lingsugur and Shorapur.—Up to miles. 
, 90 miles, this is a made road passable at most , Ahmadnagar to Jalna vid Toka and Aurangabad.—A 1 
; From Shorapur to Kulbarga it isa fair-weather road. road, bridged and drained. Distance 69 miles to Anrangtbdy 
: and 108 miles to Jalna. 


it isa made road, Kanakgiri to Kopal, 24 miles, 
to Mudgal, 14 miles. Both of these are fair-weather 


On the Haidarabad road to Belgaum there are branch roads Aurangabad to Kanhar, vid Upli Ghat to Roza, and 
rom Gobar to Shorapur, 30 Ghat to Kanhar, distance 335 miles. Heavy carts, to : 
E hens are only passable the two ghats, go by Kasapkeda to. Ellora or Palaswadi. 
Ellora it is only a fair-weather road. hk 
Aurangabad to Ellichpur vii Ajanta——Up to — ni 
a made road, but unmetalled and unbridged. 
Aurangabad to Paithan.—A fair-weather road. 
Jalna to Hingoli—Tolerable road, practicable at all: 
passing chiefly through Berar, 95 miles. 
Hingoli to Akola by Basim.—A made bine 
metalled. 
Branch roads from Sikandarabad to: 
eae prion in i weather. . i B milops:) Theaceee pemeblesstaiie 
Reg ie Warangal to Medak.—A mere: 
weather only, 101 miles, 
eg 8 | ga 



































ae to Beer: This is a vl road, 
ee an but gravelled, and generally pass 
carts at all seasons, 106 miles. = 
eens ~The principal public ferries on the Godavari ee 
Toko, Paithan, Shahgad, Khyr, Nandair, Nirmal, Chen, 
: and Sironcha. The boats generally in use are flat-bottomed 
punts which are pulled or rowed across the river ; during 
the rainy season it is impassable for several pale: The 
; ferry boats used on the Krishna and Tungbhadra rivers in 
the south are circular baskets of from ten to twelve feet in 
diameter covered with bullock hides. The principal ferries 
are Hampisagar, Anagundi, Battial, V elarshivaram and 
- Wardapalli, There are also ferries with boats of a similar 
description at Ferozabad, Afzalpur, Nykat and other places on 
the Bhima river. 

- Rust Hovsrs.—There are travellers’ bungalows at Sikan- 
darabad, Taroda, Haidarabad, Bhawangir, Kulbarga, Pachoda, .— 


ath 


Aurangabad, Jalna, Mominabad, Shaikhteh, Sillode, fe 
There are large rest-houses: for 


peauiteah eae beeen ck seieeer 


< 
Soa A 


- Deogaum, 


Phalamrai, Fardapur, &e. ; 
; es at Aurangabad, Ajanta, Bidar and at every stage a 


» Haidarabad-Masulipatam road and the Haidarabad~ ; 
road, The latter are fine caray anserais erected by t 
Ala early im the present century. The caravanserais: : 
urapgabad and Ajanta were erected ia ‘the Hanpstot 


e Nizams. 
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fa fem 
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MANUFACTURES. : 


. The Haidarabad manufactures have suffered in common 
with those of the rest of India. This is in a great measure “al bi 
owing to the vastly increased demand for Muropean articles — " 
both for dress as well as domestic use. The manufacture of 
Warangal carpets, the celebrated brocades of Aurangabad, the 
Bidri ware of Bidar, the cotton stuffs of Nandair and the silk 
stuffs of Paithan, are all declining for these reasons, and 
unless some means of creating a demand can be devised, itis to — 
be feared that the manufacture of most of them will soon 
cease altogether. é 

The muslins and fine cotton stuffs of Telingana were long 
celebrated. Marco Polo, speaking of the manufactures of the 
kingdom of which Warangal was the capital towards the close 
of the thirteenth century, says:—“ In this kingdom are made . 
the best and most delicate buckrams and those of highest 
price ; in sooth they look like tissue of spider’s web. There ae 
noking nor queen in the world but might be glad to wear 













x ; ti worthy of remark, however, how =m i 
af Sate hee pee’: from Sather pee 













ting and polishing diamonds and saphires. Up io the time of the 
conquest of Golkonda precious stones were found in the mmes 


jn the eastern and southern portions of the kingdom in™ 


abundance, and were brought to Haidarabad and Golkonda to 
he cut and polished. All the French travellers mention the 
diamond polishers of these places. Thevenot, describing his visit 
“40 Golkonda in 1667, says :—“ The king will have the good 
~ workmen to live there, and therefore appoints them lodgings for 
which they pay nothing. He makes even jewellers lodge in his 
~ palace, and to these only he trusts stones of consequence, 
strictly charging them not to tell any what work they are about, 
lest if Aurangzebe should come to know that his workmen are 
employed about stones of great value he might demand them 
ofhim. They cut sapbires with a bow of wire. Whilst one 
workman handles the bow, another pours continually upon the 
" stone a very liquid solution of the powder of white emrod made 
in water, and so they easily compass their work. That white 
emrod is found in stones in a particular place of the kingdom, 
‘and is called corind in the Telingi language. It is sold fora 
crown or two rupees a pound, and when they intend to use it 
it into a powder. When they would cnt a diamond 
¢ some grain of sand or other imperfection they find 
aw it a little in the place where it is to be cut, and 
‘it upon a hole, that is in a piece of wood, they put 
iron upon the place that is sawed, and striking 

buts through." 


oe 


OF HIS HIGHNESS THE NIZAM'S DOMINIONS. : 
Many attempts have been made io direct the atter 
Indian and English public to the beautiful products | 
Jooms of Aurangabad, Warangal and other places, the first of 
which was made by Sir Salar Jung in 1856. An exhibition ¢ 
the raw products and manufactures of His Highness’s Dominions — 
was held in Chadarghat in November of that year, and excited 
considerable interest. Previous to this some of the famous 
Warangal rugs and carpets had been sent to England : 
display at the great Exhibition of 1851. Ever since that periot 
the Government of His Highness has been aregular contributor 
to all exhibitions of works of art and _manula bare 
held in India or Europef~A description of the chief arti 
manufacture is given below :— re ; 
Inox.—Iron ore, which is very plentiful in the central an 
eastern portions of the Dominions, is smelted at Wai 
Kunasamudram, Dindurti, Komarapali, Erapali, 
Nirmal, Gudkole, Mylawaram, Rawata, Juktial, 
Rangapett, Kundapuram, Kular, Anantagiri, Li 
Nizamabad, Kalyani and many other places. The 
the mines are simple holes dug im the earth, the ore 
detached by small iron crow bars. In some parts of 
nions the ore is obtained from the beds of nallahs h 
sources in the gneiss hills. Roughly 
thrown across these streams by which the | 


from the hills during the rains is st 
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rolled pieces of various sizes, and in such abundance that no 
mining is required. In the Nandair district the ore is found 
few feet below the surface in the form of gravel or coarse sand. 
The ore is prepared for smelting by being pulverised if in 
lumps. Should they, however, prove too tough to be broken 
easily, the lumps are first roasted and then pulverised. The 
ore is then washed in small sloping depressions dug near @ 
tank, and the heavier parts, which are separated by this process, 
oN are smelted with charcoal in the ordinary conical-shaped clay 
)\ furnaces, which are of the rudest description. The yield 
* © extracted from the richer ores is rarely more than eight or 
>a. ten per cent., and that from the poorer kinds hardly exceeds 
«> four or five, The process is exactly the same as that which 
obtains in other parts of India. The furnace is first filled with 
_.- charcoal, and when well heated the ore is introduced. After 
the lapse of five or six hours, the ore, when in a half molten 
mass, is taken from the bottom of the furnace where it has 
_ collected, and is beaten with heavy hammers to remove all the 
* dross from it, after which it is resmelted and formed into bars, 
from which agricultural and other implements can be readily 
manufactured by blacksmiths. The inferior kinds of ore require 
- smnelting two or three times before conversion into bars. ‘The 
‘articles used in iron smelting are large and small hand 
hammers, crow bars and iron rods. The cost of manufacture 
3 in different parts of the Dominions from one to two 
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Srart.—lIndian steel was famous in ancient times, and the ¢ 
ehisels which once drilled the granite of the great Egyptian — 
pyramids are said to have been made of it. Steel of the very best 
kind is made at Kunasamudram near Nirmal in the Nandair 
district. Very fair descriptions are also manufactured at a few 
villages in the Yelgandal district as well as at Ibrahampatanam, 
Konapur, Chintalpett, Gudkole and other places. But 
none of the steel produced in the last named villages is equal 
to the Kunasamudram steel. The magnetite from which this 
steel is manufactured is found twenty miles east of Nirmal, 
ind a few miles south of the Sichel hills in hornblende slate 
resting on granite and quarts rock. The iron has the 
remarkable property of being obtained at once in a perfectly 
tough and malleable state, and is considered better than any 
Bnglish iron, and even superior to the Swedish varieties, In 
the manufacture of the best steel, three-fifths of this magnetite 
are used, the other two-fifths being obtained from the Indur 
district, where the mineral appears to be a peroxide, and the 
beautiful water of the Damascus sword blade, in the manu- 
facture of which it is chiefly used, is derived from the crystal-_ 
lisation of the steel thus produced. The mines afford a 
boundless supply of ore easily wrought, and are situated in the 
neighbourhood of large forests near the Godavant . <q aldkanms 
Dr. Walker, writing on the manufacture of steel at : 
hampatanam and other villages in the Yelgandal district 
years since, remarked :—“ The steel manufactured | 


vel y inferior to. the Kunasamudram steel, and does 

half its price. Yet the same teepor is used for 

the same care is apparently bestowed in the propams 

only difference I could detect was that the pure iron, 

along with the teepor and the iron, is placed in the 

is in the case of the Kunasamudram steel prepared 

om the yellow clay iron ore found in the laterite at Tatpilly, 
while at Ibrahimpatanam and other villages any iron, without 
reference to the ore from which it is smelted, is used. The 
exact chemical condition of the metal under the form of steel 
has yet evaded scientific investigation, which renders it probable 
“that the inferiority of the [brabimpatanam steel may be attmbut- 


i able to this one neglect.” The teepor, of which mention is . 


' made above, is the raw material which is collected and smelted 
preparatory to being converted into steel. Five men are 
usually employed for each furnace, four bellows men and a 
d man who looks after ihe crucibles. If the steel comes 
crucible at all blistered or unequal on the surface it 

as worthless. There are two kinds of crucibles 

x from one to two pounds weight of steel, and the 

.ce varies from four to ten annas for each piece. 

portation of ready made arms, which until 


the demand for country steel is not 


famous. It is exported to various parts | 


nsed in the manufacture of spear heads, swords, 1 ni 
lethal weapons of various descriptions. The chief : 
are Persian and Mogul manufacturers, who parchase the | 
direct from the furnaces. One of them informed th 
known geologist, Dr. Voysey, when he visited 
many years since, that in Persia they had often t 
yain, to imitate the Kunasamudram steel. 

Brorr Ware.—This celebrated ware is now mu 
much less quantities than formerly owing to the ¢ 
regular demand forit. The natives who make itare 


and without capital ; they cannot afford to make and 
stock of the more costly articles on hand, henes the 
is now usually restricted to actual orders given to 


The following is an account of the manner in ¥ 
js-made as witnessed and described by Drs. Hayne, I 
Hamilton, Smith, and Captain Newbold :—* It is m 
compound of considerable interest, and the 
greatly admired for the elegance of their 
the gracefulness of the patterns with which 
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Nv. But to give the whole the black colour, which is esteemed 
@ probably from bringing out the. pattern, it is dipped into a 
solution of sal-ammoniac, saltpetre, common salt dnd blue 
vitriol. Dr. B. Hamilton saw of zinc 13,360 grains, copper 
460 grains, and jead 414 grains, melted together, arid a mixture 
of rosin and boes-wax introduced into the crucible to 
"prevent calcination. It was then poured into a mould made 
of baked clay, and the article handed over to be turned in a 
“Yathe. Artists then inlay flowers or other ornaments of silver 
or of gold. They first smear it over with sulphate of copper 
and, water, which gives the surface a blackish colour, and 
‘enables the artist more easily to distinguish the figure which he 
draws. This he does with a sharp-pointed instrament of steel, 
‘and cuts it with small chisels of various shapes, and then, with 
hammer and punch, fills the cavities with small plates: of 
silver, which adhere firmly to the Bidri. It is then polisited 
and stained as, described above. ‘The various articles made 
from it are vases, wash-band basins, and ewers, hookah- 
- Yottoms, spittoms, eups and dishes, small boxes and weights. 
These are inlaid commonly with silver, but sometimes with 
gold. The patterns are usually as much to be admired as the 
rms of, the vessels. ‘Though usually called Bidri, some- 
,Vidry, it is also manufactured at other places. Accord 
Newbold, “the mould of the vessel is first » 
manner, of clay turned into shape oithene : 
of the mould a coat of wax 

















to melt out the wax, which of course leaves a vacuum on the 
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pal (rosin) in equal proportions, with a little oil is 
thickness of the sides of the vessel required, over the 
another thiek coat of clay is applied. Gradual heat is” 
resorted to to harden the clay.part of the mould ; but principally 





space it occupied. Into this space the molten alloy is poured, : 
cooled, the mould broken, and the vessel in rough taken out, ~ 
polished and set aside, to receive a black colour preparatory = 
to inlay, from smearing of mortula (blue vitriol). The alloy — : 
itself is of a pewter white colour, and is composed of the follow- 
ing proportions :— 1 seer just (zine) to 1 chittak or 6 shahi 
pice weight of tamba (copper). The pattern of the ornamental 
device to be inlaid either m silver or gold, ig next drawn : 
lightly with a steel point on the blackened surface of the a f 
vessel, and then cut out to the depth of the inlay required, with — 
a tiny delicately pointed chisel, worked by a small hammer. 
A thin bit of paper is pressed inte the excavated pattern to 
receive the impression, taken out, and placed upon a thin 
of silver (the inlay) which is itself laid out evenly ona 1 
mixed wax and ral (rosin), and cut into the exact shape | 
. impression. The cut out bit of silver: is then 
corresponding cavity engraved on the side of 
firmly inserted by means of a steel point. — 
‘of the vessel, it is again polished 
- geceiving its finishing coat of black. 
subjecting tbo vewsel fo a gentle 


allowing this mixture to lie upon the vessel for a few hours, 


“it is washed off with a little brackish water. The inlaid | 


gfe ‘silver devices are little altered in colour, but the intervening 


y admiring the precision, lightness of touch, and celerity with 


~ which it was performed. The work is divided, however, into 
- three branches—the monld-maker, smelter, and inlayer. Bidri 


cy - does not rust, but is brittle and is easily broken. 


% ' Sworps.—Blades of an inferior description are made at 
Haidarabad, Gudwal, Wunparti, Kolapur and other places in: the : 
_ Dominions, and may be purchased mounted with iron handles 


and wooden leather-covered sheaths for prices ranging from 
five to fifteen rupees. Blades of good water come from Guzerat 
und Persia, and fetch prices varying according to the temper of 


eel ; very good watered blades are.also made at Jugdeopur 


he Khammam district. -The better kinds of swords are 


ivory or steel handles inlaid with gold and — 


are both straight and curved, the best are in« 
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quality of the steel and the history and 

plade, Watered blades, called Johurdar, always 

higher prices than any others. Blades of this de 

when made here are cast from the famous Kunasai 

steel already noticed. Seroht, a light curved sword of fair 
good steel, is made at Jugdeopur. It is worn chiefly by 
Rathores. Tegah, made of inferior steel, blade broad 
straight, in common use, Adbbassi is a Persian blade, made of 
good steel. The blade is narrow and straight, and is generally 
finely tempered. It is worn chiefly by Moguls. 

inferior and half-sized weapon with a straight blade, 

the common classes. Asi, there are several varieties 
weapon, “which, however, bear a pretty close re sé 

each other, the only perceptible difference usually 

some of the blades are perfecly straight and others 
curved ; the breadths also vary slightly, The Asil 

by all classes; some of the blades are of good » 

others are inferior. Both kinds are made at J 

Misri, generally made of good stecl, blade straight aii 
tempered, worn by the better ¢ classes. 

probably English) : this weapon is usu 

stoel ; the blade is broad and heavy. I 





‘light. It is usually worn by the nobles and gentry 
ty. Putta: thisis an old-fashioned weapon now rarely 
and seldom seen except in collections of arts, oo ai 
here fencing is a i consists of a steel gauntlet 


F Se hoa js across bar which serves as a handle to wees a 
long triangular two-edged blade is attached. The blade which 
js sometimes more than four feet in length is thin and 


__~ flexible, being made of good tempered steel. Two of these 


_ weapons, one on each hand, are usually worn, Nawaz Khani : 
i the peculiarity of this sword is that the outer, instead of the 
inner, edge of the curve is sharpened. It is usually made ‘of 
good steel. The Sailapah is a superior description of sword 
“which used formerly to be imported from Arabia and Syria by 
naa Many of the old old blades, which are are highly prized, 


1 ees the Abassi or Persian blades already mention- 
the Jenobi or “or Genoese blades which used to be 
ed perhaps in the palmy days of the 


5 (8) the Magribi or Toledo blade ; and (4) 
X cg hie eleeed ‘to India. 
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references to which are to be met with in ‘the 
ture of the Arabs. This is supposed to have been 
Guzrathi blade, still prized by connoisseurs. English 
sometimes met with disguised as native swords, and” 


Wilkinsons have sometimes been found , draped i in velvet and 


tinsel, in the hands of swash- bueklers i in the city. 

Inferior muskets (smooth bored) are made im the 
Karkhana for the Police and some of the Irregular Troops a ‘i 
cost of from Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 each. The long barte s used 
Arabs are made in Sind, also in ‘the Native State of G 
tributary to the Nizam, and in a few villages near B ‘a 
They are brought to the latter place and mounted on 
curiously shaped iron-banded lump of wood which serves 
Arabs instead of a stock. When mounted they sell at p 
varying from Rs, 25 to Rs, 70. They are all 

carry only a F small bullet, The guns uns used by 5 the Pathan 
of similar make to those of the Arabs, the eee 
shorter and having English-shaped stocks. The gt 

used by the nobility and upper classes ofthe city 
purposes are all of English make, and of the ver 
latest descriptions. The huge eens = 
borne bye a ee ' 
Nirmal ax J other places. They pest: 


ek: 


niger 1a om wi 
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i owing to the heavy charge of powderused, i isso great 

- th those firing them are spun round and sometimes fairly 
overturned. They load with slugs. The Rohillas | have pet 
al their Beene such as the shere back bacha (tiger's 


i Baie ticininntes in a oon cast tiger’s head ; the 
_ latter is a much heavier weapon than the ordinary blunderbuss, 
and carries a greater charge. 

ee “Daceers, Ksrves, &c.—The following weapons in addition to 
the gun and sword are worn orn by the Arabs» Jambia: a two- 
edged dagger with 2 curved blade about seven inches in length, 
varying from two to four inches in width, and tapering to a 
point, worn in the waist-belt. The handles of these weapons 
are sometimes made of the dried sinews of the camel, but the 
_ wealthier classes usually have them mounted in richly inlaid 


+ ivory, jade or silver They are worn, in green velvet, silver 


and pone en The better descriptions of agian weapons 
a Fees from Nirmal stecl. 

Rs. 15 toRs. 50 according to the quality ofthe steel. Behind 

bia ibe casei wear Be Sikkin, a knife = a anita 


bas te shag are made anal Jugdeopur 


 Haidarabad 5 behind the Sikin hey = 


with the ball pouch and gunpowder flask, usuall 
both of which are made here, complete the armoury 
Arab ; the Mowlads, or Dekhani Arabs, wear, in 4 


these, a pistol whichis usually provided with a flint lock, 


pistol barrels were formerly made at t Lingampalli, Yelgandal, 
and other places, but their manufacture has almost entirely cane 
of late, years. 
The principal weapon worn by the Pathans is the 
double-edged dagger, having a breadthof from two to three in 
atthe hilt, tapering down toafine point. The bladesvary in length 


from six inches to one foot, just above the hilt is a small cross bar, ee ! 


sometimes two Py which the daggeris oe 


sword cut. The bestof them are made at a rae near y 


7 


Burhanpur. They are also manufactured at B 
and other places in His Highness iathain 
from Rs, 5 to Rs. 50 according to the nee 


hilts of the more expensive ones are 
and silver. The weapon is worr in ns 


Pathans are curved, and“are v 
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to two-and a half inches; it tapers away in the centre ‘to “one 
inch having one edge only, and ends in a curved point. The 
handle is usually ivory or bore and oceasionally of silver. 
‘The majority of these daggers are made here and are sold at from 
| Rs. 8 to Rs. 50 each. The swords worn by the Rohillas are 
usually made of inferior steel. They eost from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10. 
They also carry pistols of local make. 

‘The Sikhs wear the pesh khabs and jambia and also the 
katar ; most of them carry guns. The steel quoits worn in 
their puggries usually come from the Panjab, but a few are 
made at Haidarabad. 
ues, ” Sutenps.—All the armed classes + mentioned above, but 
‘especially the Rohillas, wear shields made of rhinoceros hide 
or well-tanned leather. The latter are made at Haidarabad. 
They are circular in shape, having a diameter varying from 
fourteen inches to two feet, and are embossed with brass or 
Gron knobs, and are provided with slings for the arms. They 
ey are usually worn over the left shoulder. 

In addition to the weapons mentioned above, the following are 
also made at Haidarabad, Gudwal, Warangal, Wunparti, and 
- somé villages near the capital. Bank: a dagger with a curved 
plade, about eight inches long, sold at prices varying from 
Rs. 2 to Bs, 10. It is worn by Dekhanis. Bichwa : (literally a 
scorpion) an ivory or bone-handled dagger, fiveor six inches 
+, Maru: a weapon made of two antelope horns tipped with 
| and having a handle and guard in the middle, so that it can 





























“small brass bells and feathers so that but a small portion of it 


nobles. Bows and arrows, in the manufacture and use of 
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Be used'to give either backward or forward thrusts. Chura 
along dagger, varying in length from eighteen inches to two 
feet, carried in the hand. It is usually mounted with a deer 
horn or silver handle. Bullam :atwo-edged spear attached to : 
a shaft from three to five feet in length, and carried in the hand. 
Khanjer : this is a dagger similar-in size and shape to thejam- 
tia. It is made here, andis usually worn by Arabs and Moguls. 
Sanant : a curved dagger about six inches in length, sometimes pas 
worn by Arabs, generally made of good steel: Safdara, a satsar, 
dagger similar in shape and make to the last. Karoliva Karo 
miniature dagger, having a blade rarely exceeding four inches 
in length. It'is made at Jugdeopur and other places, and as 
it is easily coneealed, it used in former days to be considered a 
handy weapon in the scrimmages which were then of pretty 
frequent occurrence. ta: is a long steel spike fixed in the 
head ofa wooden shaft about four feet long surrounded with 


is visible. It iscarried by a servant in the trains of the city 


which some of the wandering tribes of the jungles are very 
expert, are rarely seen at the capital except ine private : 


collections. , 

The sword belts, made of silver and gold thread, and 
silver clasps, which are worn by all the non-milit 
the capital, are made at Haidarabad, Gudwal, 
Unmirchinta. The best kinds cost from. t 


ight . cheaper. The belts 9 worn by the chiltiy ooh. 
. made of much costlier materials, and are frequently ae 5; ‘ _ ments/on quarterly ideas 
. ith recid us stones of great value.” $e om i Bs a Hitherto in the Silladari Regiments the Barghir or pi 
ee | povided his own svor This naturally floaty opattems 
a. only description of fire arm turned out of the Madrasa-i-Sanaé a regulation pattern are being made in the Madrasa-i-Sanaé 


oe: “eg i 
in “the city are smooth bore percussion muskets, muzzle Lay (city workshop) for the four Cavalry Regiments of the 
Regular Troops, and some that were received lately have been 


* of swords in regiments, To remove this anomaly, swords on 


loading. ‘These when tried have never proved serviceable for » 
_-yarious reasons. They were unreliable: for want of accuracy, 
and were therefore returned, the three regiments of infantry now in use. 


reported on most favourably by a committee of officers, and ee ' 


~ having to use the old Brown Bess muskets which were received Lanor Heaps were also turned out for the three teed 


from time to time from the sev eral arsenals of the Haidarabad ments in the same karkhana, on a given pattern. ‘These 
Contingent. ‘These are stillin use, except by the First Regiment very good and have proved very serviceable. Bam 0 shafte 
a “of Infantry, which received in June 1879 Victoria pattern were procured from the Nagar Karnul district, and the heads, 


“muskets from the Sikandarabad Arsenal, prior to proceeding on ~ mounted in the Public Works Department workshops. | a coe a 
The best malker of lance and speat heads, shikar knives: saan 


Field Service to Rumpa. ; E: 

~— Gunpowder for the Regular troops is made at @ place bi other sporting appurtenances is the famous Bodh Raj of’ 
: “called Chundraguta, some five miles from the city, where a Aurangabad, well known all over India to. pig-stickers and E if 

aa at powder ‘mill was established some twenty years ago. The quality P : ve sporismens Bodh Raj is no mean sportsman himeclf, and in 

; powder is decidedly inferior, ofa coarse grain, and as (Het x. his younger days mounted see country-bred, and handled his 

rials for its’ composition are ptocured locally, the powder is ; spear with the best aoe ers among ae mack * ‘the 
ily damaged from the slightest exposure andchanges of season. Cantoamnantipimirennde a sige ia * 
ar is conveyed i in certain quantities from the mill to 4 No carbines peeres ever made here, those in mse, 
Cavalry Guards were: received from 


th tonment of Saifabad where Ne 
azine in the can i efi st ‘aid ie gon sen as, aa las the > i ts 
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- no longer serviceable, it is contemplated to manufacture the 
requisite «number at the Madrasa-i-Sanaé. 
recently submitted to a committee of officers. 


Samples were 
They are smooth 
bore, muzzle loading pistols, very neatly mounted and well 
balanced. A 
seauerWa The boots for the regiments are also manufactured in the 
city karkhana. In former years much fault used to be found 
with the boots for which only Halli Sicca Rs. 2- 
per pair, but of late, the price being raised to Rs. 3, a far 










8 was charged 


superior style of boots, both in respect to ee of material 






and workmanship, is now turned out. 















Acovstremente, Hitherto accoutrements for the men were obtained from Europe. 
This necessarily subjected Government to heavy expense, 
considering the high charges, freight, &c. Recently at the 
leather karZhana in the city, samples of cavalry accoutrements 
have been prepared, and submitted to a committee. These being 
made of English leather, machine and hand sewn, bear 
‘comparison with accoutrements received as samples from 
England; they have been very well turned out, and the 
workmanship isall that could be desired. It is therefore believed 
_ that Government will not have to send to Burope for such 
articles in future, since they can be procured equally as good 
_ in the capital, and for less money. 

Carpets anp Rues.—Warangal has long been celebrated 
pets and rugs. The industry of carpet-weaving is 











y a colony of Mahomedan Sheikhs of the Sunni sect, . 





“made aro of three kinds —silk, cotton, and woollen, The 
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awho are suid to be the descendants of Persian settlers that Chapter V- 
came with the Mahomedan armies of invasion. The carpets Seu 







weavers also make what are called ‘‘ shatranjis.” They are 
woven from cotton twist, similar to that used for table covers 
and screens. These ‘shatranjis” are striped blue and red, or 
blue and white, or red and white, or have diamond-shaped 
squares in the centre, with a border to match, They are made of 
different sizes, and are priced from-one to three rupees a square 
yard. “ Daris,” which are to the “ shatranjis” exactly what ina 
different species of manufacture the “ rug” is to the carpet, 

are also made. The “dari” (from dar = door) is a sniall 4. 
« ghatranji” often placed at the door to fill in the space left: by -— 
the big “shatranji,” The woollen rugs and pile carpets called 
« ghlicha” and “ kalin, ” respectively, have a warp of strong 
cotton or flax, and short lengths of coloured wool are twisted into, 
each thread. The two ends that stick out are then clipped to a 
uniform level, and are kept apart bya thread of wool running 
between the threads of the warp. ‘The lines of work are further 
compacted together, by striking them with a blunt fork called 
5” When all is complete, the surface is again clipped 
The designs on the carpets can be traced to 
Persian originals, ahd the workmen arrange the colouts either 
from their own knowledge or froma pattern. The size is seldom 
ng, and from 14 to 6 yards wide, while the r 


| : 
ead eet es 










-¥. wool in the more expensive kinds of carpets, and in the Bxhibi. © 
tion of 1851 the very finest rugs exhibited were ftom Warangal, 
They were priced £100 per square yard, and were the only 
examples in which silk was used in. carpets with a perfectly 
satisfactory effect. The brilliancy of the colours was kept in 
subjection by their judicious distribution, and by the exceed- 
ingly fine count of the stitches, there being 12,000 to the 
square foot. Lac is used for the scarlet of the better carpets, 
and a crude madder-red ground is employed for the commoner P 
kinds. The ordinary price of silk carpets is from Rs. 100 to 
* Rs. 150 a square yard. Unfortunately there is a great falling 
off in the quality of both woollen and silk carpets, owing to the 
* demand for cheap and quick work. Cotton carpets and rugs 
of a superior description are also manufactured at Haidarabad, 
and in the Kulbarga Jail (see Kulbarga), Some specimens of 
this manufacture sent to the last Melbourne: International 
Exhibition were awarded a diploma of the Fifth Order of Merit. 
Piled cotton carpets are more prized than the woollen ones, as 
they are softer, prettier, and more durable, and they therefore 
” fetch higher prices than the others. Carpet manufacturers have 
unfortunately taken to making use of the analyne dyes, and the 
nes is a most hideous traversty of the neat artistic 
s of the carpets of olden days. " 
.—The kamkhab or gold cloth made at Paithan and 
nee celebrated throughout the Dekhan. It 
Faas, “ead ery, aly ae 
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manufactured. For example, the Persian Am 
arrived on a mission to the Kutub: Skahi King of 
1603; and remained at the court till 1609, took 
amongst other return presents, a piece of kamkhab, the man 
facture of which had occupied the looms of Paithan for five 
Cloth of gold, however, is now no longer made at 
almost the only town in the Dominions where the m 
still lingers is Aurangabad, and that possesses hardly a 

kamkhab looms. The greater portion of the kamkhab man 
tured is sent to Haidarabad, The ordinary des iptio: 
for about two or three hundred rupees per piece of three 
in length by about one in width. Pieces have been 
tired at a cost of Rs. 1,000 each, but this was only on | 
order from some of the wealthy nobles of Haidarabad, or 
Nizam himself. The sole proprietors ef the kamkhab 
are Borahs. The work, for which the workmen 
paid, is exceedingly complicated and difficult, and 
impossible to give an intelligent description of 


erowded part of the city ;a skilful workman 
piece of kamkhab in three weeks, but the 
eccupies a much longer period in m 
Masnrv.—The manufacture of 





is of silk, and the woof is composed of various coloured fine cotton 
threads, the whole being disposed in spotted or striped patterns; 
some of the pieces have a narrow border of silk. The term 
mashru” is derived from “ shard’ 


law.” ‘The material is so called because the mixture of cotton 


meaning “ allowable in 

with it makes it allowable for men to wear when praying. 

‘The wearing of pure silk at devotions was prohibited by the 

Prophet. 

Hemrv.—This is similar in most respects to mashru, being 

a mixture of cotton and silk made up in various patterns. 

‘Tunics and vests are made from it. 

ethane both manufactured. The texture of some of it is 

almost as fine as muslin. Itis used for veils, head dresses, 
bridal robes, and saris by the wealthier classes. 

 Basromerep Mustiys.—Muslins very handsomely em- 

broidered are made chiefly at Aurangabad and Paithan. The 

“embroidery i is formed by using the wings of caleopterous insects 

oF r the patterns 5 these are green beetles from Khandesh at § 

s the 1,000. These muslins are principally exported to 

‘and Haidarabad. Many females of decayed Musulman 

who once enjoyed all the comforts of life, find 

this species of manufacture, and thus are 

copes ala for themselves. Another class 


Gold and silver tissue . 


es 


ee 


| 
of 
q 


manuer, and please the native taste by tp me 
appearance they make, 


Bescanates Ter handsome bropades are nae 


of various widths, i fetch from hed to thee 

according to the quality of the workmanship. : 
Doparras.—Elegant cloths, composed of a mixture of 

and silk, having very pretty devices of flowers and 

wove in with gold and silver thread, are produced a 

and a few other towns in the Dominions, — 


description of material sometimes cost as much 
rupees, 


in the eastern and southern parts of the 
of a very durable description is mat 
Warangal, Narayenpet, Koshgi, M 

other places. Some of the insects 
found in th ge eh in in 6 





mah of Haidarabad. They are made in various ewes richly 
embroidered, and fetch prices varying from Rs. 100 to Rs. 500. 
Good silk and cotton saris are made at Yelgandal and Narayenpet. 
“The cotton saris of the latter place are of an exceedingly fine 
ar-like texture. They are made for export chiefly to 
Jeypore and Gwalior. Their prices range from Rs. 5 to Rs. 175 
each. ‘The silk saris of Narayenpet are noted for their 
superior workmanship, and are exported to various parts of the 
Dekhan. 
Tn addition to the mixed cotton and silk manufactures 
enumerated above, cotton fabrics of a superior description are 
_ made at Nandair, cotton carpets at Gudur, Chuntagatri and other 
; places 3 silk cloths at Warangal, Gudwal, Paithan, Vaizapur, 
<¢, Cotton fabrics of a coarser kind are made in most of the larger 
; tens,’ while blanket looms exist in almost all the populous 
! Very good checked cloths, purdahs, shikar cloth, tent 
&c., are ‘made at Kulbarga jail (see Kulbarga). 
The following description of the manner 
silk is prepared for the manufacture of the 


d above i is taken from Dr. Bradley’s reports on 


three feet, it is provided with a ante a 
lower end ane ina pet on = ground, bed 


in a contrary direction by the other, ose by his inet = 
the plisins are pron off, the eae is again transferred to bo 


of three separate portions, a wheel and endless b 

frame in which the bobbins are placed, and the 

winding. From this machine the threads are wound 

long winding roller made of light framework, a foot 

in diameter having twelve or eighteen sides, . 
Goup anp Stiver Tureap anp WirE.— 

both gold and silver for embroidery 

manufactured by a process which is desc 

Bars of silver of various weight are 

leaf, and are then passed through a 

steel plate until the bar of metal, 

has been stretched to the length 


intense pressure ania ae i 
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pair of nippers, having the inner blades mado rough ike a a 
c- i. to assist it the better in grasping the wire, a ring passes 
over the handles to which a strong chain is attached and 


“fastened to a windlass worked by the hands and feet, ‘The 


chain and wire are wound round the windlass and are 
“again wound off, on a small reel called a Fulka. - This 
operation has to be repeated about 40 times before the wire 
acquires the requisite dimensions. The fine wire drawer 
lengthens 220 yards into 40,000. The holes in the draw- 


plate require to be made with great exactness, and for this 


purpose a fine steel pointed awl is employed for drilling the 
aperture, whilst the workman is provided with a light hammer, 
having a tapering head, with which, aided by a small 
anvil fixed on the drawbench, he narrows the holes when abraided 
_ by friction. The machine or draw-bench for making the fine 
wire is a four-legged low stool provided with a small horizontal 
yeaa round which the wire passes froma bobbin on a 
ndle at the further end, a steel draw-plate is fixed between 
Be in through which the wire passes, a handle fastened 
th “up-part of the drum moves it round. The whole cost 
a is about Rs. 7. After becoming sufficiently 

+ the brocade or kamkhab manufacturer, 


thread it has to undergo the operation 
baad Badla. Six or eight bobbins 


hammer Sik face is equally highly polished. As 
feed it e drawn along the same. oe heels 


quantity of fine silk thread, upon another winder 
in ca is som the kullabuttoo as it is t 


ceiling. As the silk thread twists round, the B 
adapted in its progress down, so that it neither 
exposes the silk within. : 
Inpigo ANp otueR Dyes.—Indigo of a coarse dese 
made at Hanamkonda, Yelgandal, Medak, and other 
But small quantities of the plant are cultivated, : 
portion of the dye being imported. A couple of h 
since large quantities of indigo used to be 
Golkonda country by agents from the Surat. fhe 
years its growth has almost entirely ceased 
doubiless in great part owing to the r 
manufactured in Bengal. Dyes us 
are made from the penne aia 





C we eee of hae processes t e sere desriptions of j paper ol fF 
a iFirst, by evaporating the so 


the salt large: ered, and ie Va ling: 


os 


ee and ji ins various parts of the Dominions 4 Th b 


for centuries The a isa d 


“the ‘manner in which it is made. 
ean efly during | 





. white | 
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is poured 
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ow to undergo a further process of pounding and drying 
extends over a fortnight. It is next moistened with 
until sufficiently softened for conversion into paper, 
‘a process which is accomplished as follows. The pulp is 
“thrown into small chunam cisterns, about five feet square and 
three feet deep, which are filled with water. The paper-maker, 
who is seated alongside the cistern, is provided with a 
‘square frame across.which is stretched a finely constructed 
pamboo chick. The frame is dipped vertically ito the 
cistern containing the water which holds the pulp in solution; 
the lower part being gradually inclined upwards until 
the surface is reached, when the sheet, if correctly formed, is _ 
memeved, and the process r repeated. The sheets of paper are 
to. “the-walls of the workroom to dry, after which they 
are removed and glazed by rubbing a polished stone across the 
surface of each sheet. A quick workman will turn out from 
two to three hundred sheets of coarse paper per, diem ; the 
x kinds require more manipulation, and the process of thet 
‘manufacture occupies a much longer period. ‘The mannfacture, 








has fallen off ae of late years, owing to tho 
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method has been abandoned for the screw” + mil ] 
which is now in general use in all parts of the 
nions. The sngarcane: when ripe is cut into 


roughly improvised mill in which the juice is to be ,ex 
The mill consists of two upright pins of wood with w 
Say ; ate nape pon of each are renga 


motion, The lower ends are fixed into a socket which 
of their revolution ; connected to the top is a yoke to 
two or more oxen are attached and driven slowly round 
circle formed by the small pit in which the mill-is 
As the uprights revolve a handful of canes is thrust 
them, and when well crushed ‘are removed and fresh | r 
substituted. The juice escapes into a small channel x ¢ va 
‘at the bottom of the pit, and runs imto an earthen 


several honrs and then allowed to cool ; 
decreases it gradually solidifies, and the 







ion 0 » capable of holding about vai pullas, is filled 
rab. The basket stands upon horizontal poles, having 


Well sunk beneath in the floor, into which drip the drainings 
; hen’ ‘the basket which are called kaki or molasses. It is 
allowed to remain thus for fifteen days, when from the 
Sonsistence of honey it will haye been found to have taken the 
_ Appearance of muscovado sugar. The plan for freeing it of its 
‘gluten and other impurities is accomplished by a series of 
_ meltings—that is breaking up the crystallized mass and forming 

the whole into a pap with a mixture as'thus prepared :—Five 
_ seers of salt, two seers of soda, one seer and a half of the cut- 




















: _ euphorbia liguiaria, and one seer of the ashes of the plantain tree, 


‘Strained, and mingled with the raw sugar into a pappy state, 


a tine the several ingredients are diminished, there being but 
r of salt, one seer of soda, one seer and a half of euphorbia 







covered to Pag aca with plan 





- “crystals are crushed fine, and in this state it is sent to 1 
: tings of the _euphorbia tiraculli, one seer of cuttings of the 


the whole to be boiled for one day in two maunds of water, . 


after i it : sae ga to drain for ten ales — the same 


‘one seer of miphorbia ligularia cuttings, and one 


ni bon drain the oryalailiced mass, after which 

























this condition occupies about ninety days, and fits 
remaining operation which is to clarify the sugar, 
performed. One maund of the prepared sugar is 
a thick syrup by ; first adding three. seers of water, 
gradually adding to this fourteen more seers of water, 
seers of milk, the impurities being carefully removed | 
arise upon the surface. The clarified syrup is then 
evaporated to the point of crystallization and left to 
and crystallize in the sun and air, which, when e 
The sugar is very sweet and of'a very fair white colour. 
pullas of rab, when thus converted into sugar and x 

an average forty maunds of sugar, sixty maunds of a 
twenty maunds of waste, valued at Rs. 900, ‘The c 
of sugar are made from gur, which is generally largely 

It is worthy of remark that although the Sendhi, or« 
the khajur of Bengal, grows wild in this 
manufactured from thej pins; as is done | a 


nions, - al a coarse iclae of it. 
saliarings aia a iar cia 






sbelow. The pans are Of izes varying from two to’ fiye 
ards square. Here the water’ evaporates, after which the salt 
-is’collected and purified by boiling. 

_ Porrery.—Pottery of various kinds is made, the a 
ornamental descriptions consisting of «imitations of fruits, water 
coolers, cups, &c., in glazed and coloured clays, coming 
from Raichur, ‘The earthen utensils in common domestic ase 
“are manufactured ag follows, The clay from which the 


horizontal wheel, ‘applying rotatory motion before doing so, 
the velocity of which is greatly increased by whirling it round 
Sts, “briskly two or three times by means of a stick fixed in holes 
Hoe _ Made for the purpose, in its outer rim. The whole is a simple 
> affair, having a dise placed in the centre, sixteen inches in 
- diameter, on which the clay i is thrown for working into shape, 
and from the sides of which eight spokes proceed to the outer 


on. this spindle, which is the point of a bullock’s horn let 
a A stone. ve entire diameter of the welt is three 


Sie: ‘baile of tho outer rim is composed of 
and horse ony, altogether not weighing above — 


vessels are tobe made is carefully selected and tempered. A” 
lump of the clay is then placed upon ihe centre portion of a 


















raga whilst below there is a hole which receives the spindle, it Be 


a 





ee 


ontside-the lump of clay, a piece of wet rag smooths the. 


* possessing in this state peculiar tenacity 


toa limited extent. The imported glass 

















this operation the fingers are placed inside ee oe tht 


shaped is now removed toa shady place to permit its ¢ 
*to a particular point, when it is further prepared by 


hammering into shape, which is effected 
a convex stone-on—its inner side, on which the 
acts ; whilst this process is going on the potter ‘is ¢ 
sprinkling the beaten parts with fine rige straw 


surface, the potter places it as before in a : 
to dry, and in a fortnight itis brary i) 


be so much superior thet bere! 















L Pressinc.—This industry affords emiployitiont toa y 
@ number of persons. The chief oil#are made from a 


a who supply the requirements of the ee and send. be 


mill is a ‘very ics affair, consisting ofa saci constructed 
wooden s screw press, to the lever of which a blindfolded bulledk 
Pe ‘is yoked and driven round in a circle, The oil produced is” 
wal ~ seldom pure ot free from vegetable matter, and hence it very 

Soon turns pan. 











ee grass. 
~ Liqvor.—The manafacture of liquor is in the hands of the 
. dep who are the professional distillers of the country. It is 
chletly from the mohwa flowers which are collected in 


eee in ned Une sca and ong to the distillers. i 


un off sho a Pips and condenseili ina second vessel, There 
Seeley at Sikandarabad at which rum, arrack and 


nuts, mustard seed, castor nuts, gingelly seed, ground nuts, til 


seed and linseed seed. There are oil pressers in every village, ‘ . 
yields a good tanning solution, and remains there for 


jails poparion slippers are made of silver and gold gilt 
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removed and the hair scraped off. 


with quicklime, and after remaining in 


periods ranging from two to four days, is 
made from the bark of the babul or any other sj 


or three ae! Co zee it is removed see , clean 


solution of red-dye for a day or two before ia 
From the undyed leather, buckets for wells, water be 
bheesties, &c., are prepared. In the Raichur and 


and ee ik It is dyed red a ke 
Roseindets and sometinies in mela a ps 


the ones ie of this leather from Ni ; 
last Calcutta Exhibition, were not 
a leather pad made from the same t ] 
award. eather water pas as 


























